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\ ' MEETINd HILL' ' 

The spdhg has come to' Meeting Hill 
And slow cloud shadows pass. 

To cross the pattern of the plain 
And climb the springing grass; 

The tuneful sheep are scattered wide, 
White pebbles on the down, 

Now surely must I meet you there, 
Beneath the beechen crown. 

The summer comes to Meeting Hill 
Where pillared beech boles Itand, 
Lifting their rounded canopies 
Above the smiling land, 

A j oy ous cuckoo shouts again 
And shakes the hawthorn snow, 

Pied wheatears flit the thymy slopes, 
You must be there, I know. 

Red autumn comes to Meeting Hill 
And yet we never meet. 

The bramble finches quit the mast 
Before my eager feet, 

Buf though I seek you through the trees 
Or on the windy steep, 

I ever walk alone, my dear, 

That hilt of singing sheep. 
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' 'Chapter the First 



The Long Hack Home 
I lost the hounds to-day. After a rather slow hunt from Cold- 
hangar we went towards the double mounds and blackthorn 
wilderness of Holidone covert. 

And then I realized hounds had gone right away, and I could not 
for the life of me guess which way they had taken. 

I found myself on a little grassy hill overlooking a purple ■waste 
of thorn and the country was misted with the first hint of evening. 
Far away I could see cattle grazing in a wide field, quite unper- 
turbed. In another, little moving grey dots betokened a flock of 
sheep, likewi^ peaceably grazing, and it was evident hounds had 
not gone in tliat direction. 

Such a short while back the woods in front of me had been full 
of bustling excitement and I could not believe that somevvh«re in 
a fold of the soft green fields the chase was still going on. Many 
must have noticed this — -the rapidity with which the field can 
cover the ground and keep out of sight. 

My^horse Tjas restless, turning his head this way and that as if 
to help me.l listened, holding my breath, but only a carrion crov^' 
cawed hoarsely from an oak in the hedgerow below. 

Pigeons w'ere coming in to Coldhangar, making for the ash 
poles at the top of the v/ood. They wheeled round once or twice 
before settling, and finally sank into the tree tops. Far away a farm 
dog was barking, and a little owl was calling its monotonous noffi, 
but there was no sound of horn or hound. 

Once I thought I caught for a moment the^tirring weep of horn 
music, a sound that seems so much part of the gentle udnrer- 
countryside of England. 



Then I turned my horse’s head about and set off- for, the long 
hack home. I find no joy in th? modern way of huntingr going to 
the meet in cars and returning by car. There is almost as mtieh 
poetry and pleasure in the shog home as in the pliase itself. Pleas- 
antly weary, and your horse also, it is a time for reflecting, It is as 
contemplative as fishing! 

‘Clip clop, clip clop’; the hedges, almost bare now, bob, bob 
alonffside. and on one’s boots and horse, splatters of mud tell cf 


now xrom cottage windows lignts starred out, some oiange <.iuu 
some red, though it was long till dark. The old roadman was 
tying a rush skip on the back of his rusty tricycle and would soon 
be home before his cosy cottage fire. There are worse jobs tlian 
his, thought I, always in the open air, among the wild creatures, 
winter and summer. 

‘No, Sir, I ain’t seen th’ ’ounds, they ’aint been past this way 
. . . ’aint seed nothing of ’em.’ « 

He clambered on to his tricycle and with forward jerks of Ms 
stained corduroys, propelled himself down tiie road. 

Jackdaws and rooks were coming in to roost, long lines of them 
Strung out across the fields, flying high; the daws witli quicker 
wing peats and more talkative, tire rooks mostly silent; jperhaps 
they were too tired after their day’s work in the fields. 

Now at this hour, when the day is passing, one cgitches the true 
charm of ‘England’s midmost shires’. And the way to appreciate 
this country is on horseback. To my mind the pace is ideal, it is 
sufficiently varied to give interest, and there is no mode of travel- 
ling tliat is half as pleasant. 

. On % bicycle one moves too fast, and pedalling is an irksome 
Easiness. Walking is tedious; no small tvonder the wheel is one of 
■man’s e^liest inventions! You might as well be a beetle, crawling 
dirough a cabbage pgitch. But on horseback you are up above die 
hedges, ypti can see beyond to the rolling meadows and litde 
copses, and you can better appreciate the beauty of trees. 
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Trae, to some it gives a superJority complex, at least so I have 
noticed, Wd even the carter’s lad fgels somebody when he is astride 
his clopping steed. Some people are insufferable on horseback,* 
especially little’^eti who have an idea of themselves I 

And so, on to the dark crest of Gibbet wood, where so many 
rare butterflies are found. 

Last time I was here was in the heat of summer, with the 
meadow browns bobbing in the rides, and a lovely silver washed 
fritillary basking on a bramble blossom. 

Now the mists hang down the rides, and bedward blackbirds 
are scolding. 

It is only when we reach main roads that this magic is no morej 
there is little romance in petrol vapour and tar-mac. 

HieawayDraw 

I have before m.y mind at tins moment several pictures from 
to-day’s run. 

• One — ^and it is a picture I have seen many times — the pink- 
coated whipper-in sitting his horse by the side of a covert, with the. 
trees purple-blue behind him. Everything about them tense and 
strung. Both have their ears pricked and there is that feeing of 
suspense in the air that takes hold of the imagination. • 

The huntsman has taken his hounds in quietly and without 
fuss, and for the moment there is little sound from Hieaway wood 
but the tearing scream of a startled jay. 

B^ind* above the wood, and grouped about the hill, .the field, 
a mass of black and white and pink. The keen followers are feeling 
tills same tense atmosphere, the bores are coffee-housing; only 
their horses are scanning the wood below, with questioning ears. 
Why must some people chatter.^ Surely we have enou^ time for; 
that elsewhere, not by covert side when hounds are drawing, m, 
But for a while the wood seems to hold its secret to itself. 
Maybe a startled pigeon flies upward, siiddenly, from the oak 
tops, or a green woodpecker with dipping flight, to. tlie distant, 
hedgerow. And then, as this morning, before the whimper of a 






hound was, heardj. a glimpse of a^msty' streaky slipping away up the ■ ,.,' 
ditch froin' die left'-liand , corner. Still the whippeT-in^does not,. 
move; surely he must have seen him! , « 

..Then j" with a lovely crash of sound hoiiB:d|.-^r3peai£5. and the; .. 
sentinel on the grey is galvanized tolife. , 

Out, of the wood-edge filter' the hoiindsj scramniingnver,, the; , 
laid binders and flinging themselves into the ditch where the russet 

leaves are scattered. ' p. : v 

' SomC' cannot scramble over in one effort but remain poised, 
shouting with baffled rage. Two hounds try to squeeze through 
the same gap in the fence and for a second they are vveclged. Now, , 
like magic, the whole pack comes filtering through, and goes ,, 
tearing down the ditch, heads high and singing happily. 

The huntsman comes thfough the gate, a vivid note of colour ; 
against the shadow of the overarching trees, and his horse is 

straining to be off. . 

Abruptly the coffee-housers break their chatter and gather up 
reins. Some find a loose girth and must fix it before they can |>e 
away. But all is movement now. Along the road cars start up their 
engines, and cyclists pedal furiously. 

Sheep are running ail in a mass, tails a-toss and with idiotic 
panic.*" The cattle run, altogether and lumbering, blowing great 
puffs of vapour as in the pictures of ancient dragons. 

A moment ago all was so calm, and now there is the surge of 

the vdnd in one’s ears and the squeak of leather and thrum of 

, , , , *’ 

hooves. 

- From Hieaway he made for Tinton Dales and its rustling 
.poplars by the pool, but he is far away now, that little bolt of red. 
On the cold plough above we lose him, and not for ten minutes do 
. we find the scent again, despite wide casts by the greatest of all 
Jn^ntsmen. And then, at first a faltering hound speaks, beyond a 
distant headland, then others coming to him swell the sound and 
they are'' away again, rather slowly though, through the catde 
foiled meadow below Holman’s Hill. 

■ 'There is a slight check at the read, and passing cars pull up, one 
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behind the other, into an exasperating barrier. And then on, at 
a screaning pacg,' down to the' brook. But alasl 'on the' heavy 
plough land beyond Dreughtone we lose him and no hound or* 
man can tell w!ibh'‘way he has gone. , 

WS did not find at Blackshaw so the Master took hounds across 
o Fen wood and there, as is nearly always the case, we found a 

There is some of the finest country you could wish to gallop 
over, those wide rolling fields beyond the wood, ail the way to 
Foxtone, with its deserted church and daw' haunted elms. Once a 
flpurishing little town, the old folks say that it was wiped out by 
the Black Plague, and now no tiling remains but a few scattered 
cottages, mostly in ruins, and the grim old church with its single 
cracked bell. 

Tlie fox must have gone straight through the churchyard for 
the hounds w^ent feathering about between the lichened tomb- 
stones. From the line they took the fox must have gone over the 
last resting-pl^ce of Benjamin Noble, departed this life a.d, 17 . . . 
(and the rest I could not decipher), and out under the wicket gate. 
We lost him in the valley beyond, and after that I hacked home. 

V #1. 

The Tramp Round 

Wh^ j^y h was to see the sun this afternoon after so many days 
of grey, weeping skies! It was also a relief to get away from busi- 
ness cares an^ tramp about the fields. My first shot of the after- 
noon came at the little oak spinney. The pools and reeds had been 
drawn blank afid also the marsh, but in the spinney the spaniel 
gave tongue and a rabbit slipped through the wire fence and went • 
over the plough. I took a long shot. His white scut waved a . 
farewell. Then along by the little bridge another broke gover and • 
I rolled him over, though the sun was in my eyes. A second la^f-- 
a carrion crow topped the hedge and saw me standing bglow. He • 
turned but I got in the right barrel and he cij^mpied up. 

Soon afterv/ards, the spaniel, a long way ahead, put out a 
rabbit that ran towards me down the side of the hedge, I fired and . • 


g* The Tramp Rouhd 

it fell Hcking down the bank Then along the high ridge, where 
I disturbed a heron fishing a hprse-pond, and cjver the<«ountry 
■lane to a straggling thorn hedge, where abides a wild black rabbit. 
This animal has given me the slip for three succ®s2ive Saturdays. 
Very soon I shot another rabbit up tliis very hedge, but there was 
no sign of the black rabbit. I was walking along through the 
tussocky grass when I suddenly spied something in the centre of a 
large grass tussock. It was my old friend! Laying the gun down, 

I crept up and suddenly fell upon tlie black object, pinning it to^ 
the gromid. Then I drew it out. Sure enough it was my little 
friend, as sooty as any blackamoor, and the only touch of whitg 
about him was the white of his rolling, frightened eye. I have never 
before had a wild black rabbit in my hands, and this one interested 
me. The ears appeared to be shorter than those of a brown wild 
rabbit. Even his scut "was black. Of course, I put him down and 
watched him run hell for leather for his favourite drain where he • 
always goes to ground. My spaniel thought it was a black cat and 
gave vociferous pursuit. I do not suppose I shall havjg the heart fip 
shoot him now. 

A naturalist friend showed me a puffin that was picked up dead 
outside Northampton, and as I know*’ a boy w'ho is keen on taxi- 
dermy I have given it to him. It was a young bird and tlie bill was 
not fully developed. On examination it was found to have a shot 
lodged in the body under the wing. The bird had obviously 
come in from the coast, and it is interesting to speculate on its 
story. This same friend also told me of a toad that was found last 
week by ironstone workers a full eighteen feet down in the earth. 
It was found in a small cavity in tire solid earth, and though 
■ feeble, was still alive. 

Have ypu noticed how some cartridges fail to give confidence 
when shooting and others inspire one with a superiority complex 
and you do not miss a bird? I have been shooting with a certain 
. brand of cartridge the^e last few weeks and quite forty per cent, 
found their billet, but this brand running out, I changed to another 
and have missed or shot badly since. I do not think it is the fault 



®of the loading, as I have opened some and found them quite 
normal ii| every way, but perhaps the colour puts me oif. Another 
point which makes for good shooting is fitness of body and mind. , 
To shoot well y^ must be mentally alert, and when one is below 
par, vihether through work and worry or ‘late nights’,* you will 
not shoot with any degree of accuracy. 

I have not yet shot Hieaway wood and the leaves milst be 
completely oif the trees before I go. But this last week I have been 
clearing up the rabbits on the home shoot and I come back with 
h many as I can carry. Wet, muggy days are best for hedge- 
hunting rabbits; they seem to sit tight in the ditches and allow the 
spaniel to get close before bolting. On bright, sunny days they 
will lie out in rough pastures but not in the hedges. No duck have 
come this year to the pools and I caiSnot understand the reason, 
unless it be the increase in the traffic on the adjoining main road. 

Autumn Afternoon 

Jq,st the afternoon for a tramp round the home shoot, with a fresh 
westerly breeze and intermittent sunlight! The marsh and pools 
yielded no shot and the first came at the little spinney on the hill. 

I have noticed tlrat these last few Saturdays this has been the case, 
no rabbits lying out in the reeds but several in the undergrowth 
of the spinney. Very soon I saw the spaniel stiffen at a clump of 
underwood and a rabbit slipped out, not over the plough, but in 
and out between the stems of the ash poles. 'My shot missed. A 
minufe htit Sport put another out and I missed this also, but the 
rabbit ran into the boundary hedge and the spaniel Hunting up 
towards me, it broke cover in the comer of the spinney and ran 
along the edge of the plough. My first shot rolled it over. 

Then along beside the brook the spaniel put out a rabbit on' 
the other side of the hedge. I was standing on the railing znd 
was just in time to see it jump a ditch and make off behind some;' !' 
posts. I fired hurriedly and the shot, sped true, and I saw tlie ddg 
get it. Then along the brook-side to the stone bridge and up to a ' 
large rough grass field beyond. Here the spaniel suddenly gay^;. 
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8 Autumn Afternoon 

a short bark and I saw a rabbif tearing along on the other side cf ■; 
the hedge towards me. I coulcj. hardly see it behind theiiranches, 

? but I fired and was surprised to see the dog retrieve it. , 

Now the short afternoon was beginning- ^ darken. Away 
beyond the bare purple hedges and wooded heights of Ccfantes- 
brook the sun was slanting down into a grey mass of cloud, while 
overhead clouds came scudding before a westerly gale. Quickly 
tile light died and as I was nearing home Sport put out another 
rabbit that I could hardly see in the dusk. 


TAe Meet on the Green and Gihhet Wood Fam 
We had a splendid run yesterday from Gibbet wood, and alter a 
hunt of an hour and five minutes ran into our fox near Miller’s 
spinney, a point of six miles and a splendid line of country. 

First ... the meet on the village green, below the tall elms. 
The sun shining like an April morning and a bustle of cars and 
horse boxes, grooms and second horsemen, pink and white, black 
and white; as busy as an ants’ nest under the trees. Across the road 
and the village green, blue shadow's patterning, and a host of toot 
people, all moving hither and thither, laughing and chattering. 
High in the elm tops the twiggy bundles of die rooks’ nests, and 
jackdaws busy about the holes as though they w-'ere contemplating 
nest building at mid-winter. Then comes the ring of howes and 
the sound of hounds being called by name, and here they come 
with their huntsman, through the interlacing shadows; fleeting 
shadowi's that turn for a second the vivid pink of the huntsman’s 
coat to a* cool rose red. The hounds, friendly' and nuzzling, 
cropped ears as soft as velvet to the touch. Orator I see, strong cf 
loin and straight of back, with many a straight-necked fox to his 
.credit, making acquaintance, in gentlemanly fashion, with a small 
cliild hardly a head taller than iiimself. 

The waving sterns are like peeled w'illow' w- ands through w'hich 
the breeze is playing. Some hounds sit apart in contemplation, 
happily smiling to themselves. Qihers are scrounging on the 
■chance of a tit-bit; and one, Emperor I think, but I cannot be sure 
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from here, is investigating the rSots of one of the elms, where he 
evertoaly lelves a note. , 

. With every moment more riders come to swell the whirlpooi 
of colour, thi^pen green space is as busy .ars a springtime pond 
wh«e frogs are spawning. For every road and lane is filled with 
horsemen, cars, and people, all converging to the same spot. The 
wheeling daws must have a wonderful view, circling in the sun- 
light, appearing like metal-clad birds as they turn. Below them this 
hub of changing colour and every radiating road dotted with 
people and cars, drawn by some mysterious impulse to the spot. 

^ And then, still taking the wheeling jackdaws’ view, a change 
comes about. The stream begins to flow down the village street 
(where, in the June evenings, the swifts scream past the thatched 
eaves), a stream narrow at the heacf, a pink spot at the fore, tlie 
waving sterns filling the lane from brim to brim, and then the 
» mass of the field behind. 

A mile away Gibbet wood dreams in a false security in the pale 
sunshine; a^flock of wood-pigeons feeding in the green fields 
below is unaware of the approaching host. Within the wood the 
birds are going about their daily business and three ‘hairies’ are 
peacefully grazing near the rusty beech hedge, hair over eyes, and 
their sturdy legs, wide like sailors’ trousers, matted with earth.* 

One of the wood-pigeons on the outskirts of the flock has 
raised its head, listening, and his white collar shows in the sunlight. 
The three hdries have likewise stopped their tearing of the grass 
and are waiting with ears a-cock b'y the side of the russet hedge. 

High above Gibbet wood a kestrel is crucified against the soft 
blue of die sky. It wheels and slides away, downwards and slanting, 
for it sees tlie river flooding towards the wood. A ragged rascal of a 
magpie goes away, with wavering flight and backward glance oyer 
his white slioulder; Gibbet wood is uneasy this lovely morning. 

Charles James slipped out from the north comer, w'here the ' 
crab apples lie rotting green in the ditch, and the hollow pipes of 
hemlock stand stiffly and sharp. And then hounds were running 
in die glorious morning, exultant and musical. • ' ■ ' 
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The pigeons fly away as a bliSe cloud of smoke drifts from a 
gun. I can see them now againsjt the purple tones 'bf th^/ wood, 
5very gateway is a dam, holding for a fleeting minute, but un; 
availingly, the surging of the torrent. With the^race of sable 
swallows skimming a roof tree, some of the field take the beech 
hedge. One man on a big chestnut takes a nasty toss and rolls into 
the ditch, and for a moment lies with a horrid inertness, his horse 
galloping on with swinging stirrup and staring foolish eyes. The 
nearest horsemen wheel about and come to the figure, stirring now ^ 
like a drunken insect in the ditch. 

On, on past Dingle mill and the osier beds , . . rose-red in the 
sunlight — ^across the glittering Marly brook as it winds through 
intimate little meadows, oak studded and remote, haunts of otter 
and moorhen. Across the main road to the gorse on the hill and 
here there is a check of some minutes, and we fear he has gone 
to ground. But the earth was well stopped — Jim Corfield will get 
drunk on this — and so to the village of Hinton Hine with its squat 
little church sitting like a hen partridge on its nest, aiid tlie white? 
haired rector watching, from the Idtchen garden. 

In the park behind we lost him for a space but he was ‘halloaed’ 
away by a roadman, and for the first time I saw the fox, muddy of 
brush and wdth hanging head, crossing, for an instant, a gap in a 
tall bullfinch. How strange that it is so seldom tlie majority of the 
, field ever views the fox from start to finish ! Led it seems by an 
invisible, tliread, the w'hole mass of tlie field is drawn along 
over hill and down dale, as though they had gone completely 

mad. * ' 

The end was sad, and I saw it and -was troubled. The main body 
of the pack were running down one side of the hedge when the 
fox doubled back. But Orator and two trusty henchmen had 
elected to "go through to the other side and met the fox as it 
doubled. The fox saw the hounds running in at him, and slipped 
. Hke a stoa't through a gap between mo stout laid tlioms. And 
: there lie met his end, swiftly it is true, and gamely withal The 
mass of hounds engulfed him and turned, then the sterns were 
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waving in a ring and a minute latSr there floated back a trembling 
note of Ifcrn nfusic. ^ 

.Far away, by Gibbet wood, the hairies were again at graze , ti 
giving no thought for what had passed nor caring where the hunt 
had ^ne. The winter sward was poached and cut by the hoof 
marks of the host, gashes in the hedge and broken sticks showed 
W'here flying hooves had caught and blundered, and ’a big 
speckled thrush was pulling out a worm that had come up inside 
a hoof mark to see what all tlie thunder was about. 

And the gentleman on the big chestnut, with his top hat over 
hjs ears, was drinking something out of a flask by Miller’s 
spinney. His little finger was broken and it was painful. 

• Dawn on the Wash 
I write this by my fireside in the Midlands. A matter of twelve 
•hours or so ago I was watching the davui grey in the east and the 
sea beginning to shine palely in the dim light. I was listening to 
the most wonderful sound in the world, wild geese gabbling and 
talking out on the high sands preparatory to flighting into the 
land. And as the light grew, the clamour grew, and with a sudden 
tightening of the heart, I saw them coming, a long black |ope, a 
‘swarm of geese’, clawing along over the marshes. They headed 
directly for me but I bobbed up too soon and with a great outcry 
they turned away. 

Silly! I should have known better. I was within a few 3rards of 
the place where I shot my first goose years ago, one bitter January 
morning when the frost crusted the herbage of the marsh. So you 
see I missed my chance and, of course, several other skeins that 
came in later were too high and not in my line. But I had' a right 
and left at redshank and missed a curlew very badly. It is- ten 
months since I heard the cry of wild geese and sniffed the dasvn 
wind, and it seemed too wonderful to be back once more, even 
for so fleeting a visit. In a few weeks now^I hope to have a' solid 
fortnight of unadulterated |oy, and maybe a bernicle will Ml to 
my gun— my first bernicle. , 




^ " 

12 DavM on th& W ash ^ 

I was annoyed this niorning*at the manner of several ignorant 
and unthinking shooters on the marsh, and now 1 lod^e a com- 
' plaint. Please, please remember, you would-be fowlers, that, to 
wander about the muds in front of the marsh ^'usf when the flight 
is beginning simply isn’t done! Please remember that theire are 
probably ten or fifteen other wildfowlers who have come from 
long distances for one fleeting chance at a goose, and that to be- 
have in such foolish fashion is unthinking and unkind, besides 

being unsportsmanlike! , 

Yesterday morning was a case in point. Geese were resting on 
the marsh-edge and I could see them in the dim light, a company 
numbering about forty odd birds. They were waiting to corne in, 
and their line would have been over me and other gunners lining 
the wall. Some miserable ‘pipit popper’ (as Colonel Hawker would 
have named the creature) ambled aimlessly out across the marsh, 
nearly falling over me in his course. Hearing tne geese gabbling 
in the darkness he walked over and put the lot up, sending tliem 
right over the bay, and then sat about ten prds aw^y and blazsd 

at gulls and could not even hit those poor harmless biids. 

Such behaviour makes my blood boil. For goodness sake get 
out on the marsh and hole up before dawn, and don t move 
about! My car ran out of petrol near the wall and I endeavoured 
to beg some from two opulent persons wdth a caravan. ^One of 
these men told me he had brought a rifle to shoot at the geese as 
they came over, a most miserable practice. As I made ra^ way 
back to the hotel I saw seven geese come over the bank very low, 

the early morning sun shining on their breasts. 

Autumn Evening 

A most b,eautiful afternoon, sunny and "warm, but frost to-night. 

I visited the ponds without success, but as I had fired at a rabbit 
■'on the way dowm the meadows, the shot may have put them up. 

' Striking up the hill past tlie spinney, I crossed the two large 
stubble fields on the crowm of the valley, and on the far slope, near 
a little brook, ax partridges rose suddenly, topping the thorn 
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hedge. I fired a hurried shot and dhe dropped tiirough the thorns 
into the Strean?. Farther OHj a snipe rose close to a withy bed in 
easy range, but I missed badly. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - 

As the light •?ras' beginning to fade I turned for home, to see 
a fine* red sun burning down behind the spinney of ash poles. 
Wood-pigeons were dropping in by twos and threes and I went 
to the side of the spinney and waited for a while. Several passed 
over with half-closed vdngs preparatory to alighting, but they are 
hard to shoot through a tracery of twigs and I held my fire for a 
better shot. This, however, never came and I continued my way 
up past the pools. My spaniel managed to put a rabbit out of the 
same reed bed where I bagged one last week and I knocked him 
over. A lot of fog hung about the marshy hollows and the air was 
bitterly cold. Once I thought I heard a duck quacking from the 
upper pool, but a stealthy peep over the bank only disclosed two 
moorhens feeding near the island and an early star shaking in the 
water. 

* The Path to the Pools 

A grey afternoon was waning when I took the path to the pools. 
Across the marsh the noble group of oaks still retained naost of 
their leaves, but the herbage in the marsh itself was withering fast. 
The russets of the reeds and the soft amber of the oaks made a 
lovely Sarmony and the quiet colours were reflected in the still 
W'aters of the middle pool. This lake is so overgrown with weeds 
that it*woufd cost a small fortune to have it cleaned out. Ten years 
ago it was a fiae sheet of water, full of great carp and the play- 
ground for wildfowl. Now the ever-narrowing reed beds have 
hemmed in the water until scarcely twenty square yards remain. 

Water rail find harbourage in its treacherous fastnesses and, 
later on, snipe in abundance. It is the last pool that the duck .still 
frequent, and wdien I got near I moved quietly, treading delicately 
on the withered leaves, my spaniel close behind with priSred earsi 
Throusrh the naked branches of a tfiom I saw moorhen 
moving about the pool, pecking and splashing in the reeds. Then 





The Path to the Pools 

I saw two small brown duck out in the middle. They were sus- 
picious and were ‘backing^ watgt with erect heads. The Cight was 
agoing and the range was great^ about eighty yardsj and it looked 
a forlorn ^hope; nearer it w^as impossible to appjfoachj for there 
was no cover w^'katever, and I was in a quandary. Should I fife and 
chance it? Or lie in wait for the birds to swim.,, nearer? But my 
■ Spaniel settled things for me. Unheeding my angry whisperings , 
he ran forward, out from behind the low bank, and the duck 
■■ rocketed up straight into the air. The^ gun' went ,up instinctivel]^ 
and the echoes went tumbling down the wooded valley. The air 
was so damp that a large cloud of pungent blue smoke hung like 
a pall over the water; moorhen scuttled for the reed beds in 
terror. In tiie fading light I saw the two duck, apparently un- 
scathed, skimming the low green hill on the opposite side of tlie 
pool, but as I watched I saw one slant suddenly downwards and 
apparently hit the ground. I thought I saw the underneath of a- 
feebly flapping wing, so I ran across the ‘divide' and vaulted the 
fence. When I came panting up the hill I found a drake teal lying 
dead in the withered grass — a great prize this, for I have not shot 
a teal on my water for a very long while. Every autumn at about 
this time I get them in for a few days but rarely can get a snot at 
them. 

Coming home, the spaniel pushed out a rabbit from the reeds, 
and though die light was so bad, I rolled him over at the mouth of 

tiie ‘burryh ' ■ r ^ 

A -good stroll round, definitely a good stroll round! These 
■ ' puny bags may seem very unimportant to some “but tliey mean 
"■: great' enjoyment -tO'- me. Where. true game is scarce it is doubly 
•' prized, and unexpected happenings such as this mean a great deal. 

Over^ the Wealds 

* A ‘wold* afternoon. The frost and snow had gone; the sun shone 
; , from' a sky of tranquil blue, tempered to a 'violet haze on tiie 
; horizon. Up'tlie.ride, close to the 'spot where I always leave my 

car,' a* rabbit was .at Konie, but despite gallant eftorts by Sport to 


dislodge it from a pile of hedge clippings, the little rascal gave us 
the slip ‘and left ,the wrong side of the hedge. 

And then on, over tlie brook where the cattle were grouped 
round the gateway, their breath showing in misty pyffs against 
the dead hues of the field, and up over the rolling high land. It 
may have been the afternoon was too fine, or it may have been 
that the beagles had disturbed the game, but never do I remember 
this shoot so devoid of life. The only shot I had was at a pigeon 
^ that passed over high. I think I scored a hit for the bird swooped 
down and lit in an ash, where I could see it shaking its feathers. 

, Where the tall poplars grow in the little spinney I sat down 
under an oak for a smoke. Golden rods of light shone across the 
field and lit up everything with a soft mellow veneer as I sat 
pufiing the pipe of peace. 

Winter seemed far away as I sat there, gun across my knees, 
- and a thread of blue smoke rising from my pipe. Over the rim of 
the hill the sun went slanting down, and a long string of sheep 
went climbipg up a well-worn path on the slope opposite. 

I thought of the day, long years ago, when a skein of wild 
geese came out of the winter sky and pitched on these very wolds, 
much to the amazement of the rustics. They talk of it yet down in 
the village; how farmer Pearce went out with his muzzle-loader" 
and stalked them behind a cart, bagging two at one giant dis-. 
charge. 

But the y/estering sun soon dipped low and I got up and 
knocked out my pipe on the rough bark of the oak. 

When I gc?t home I ‘cut’ tea and strolled down to the lake to see 
if a duck was in. The fast-fading light made a mirror of the quiet 
water, and as I stood watching, my eyes nearly popped out of ray 
head. Into the mirror swam three wild duck, alert and with erect 
irheads. , ’ 

The light was so bad that if I took a flying shot I should never 
see them, so I levelled my gun at the leachng silhouette and fired. 
Across the water the shot cut a great furrow,, and, there was a 
quacking and a flapping of wings. But though the spaniel swam 



about, grunting hopefully, he Brought in no duck, and I tor 
never touched a feather. Shooting a duck on the water is afdiiiicult 
business, and in the fading light it is doubly hard. So the afternoon 

was a complete blank, the first for a long tinie. ' 

A Wildwood Fox 

Wildwood . . . A November afternoon . . . the grey light, colour- 
less and drab, and a film of gummy ice on the pool under the trees. 

I have seen this wood so often, under all conaitions, ana tiiis ^ 
afternoon I thought I had never seen it looking so desolate. We 
had come across from Coldhangar, which was drawn a blank, ancj 

now, as a last hope, the Master tried Wildwood. 

About ten or fifteen years ago the wood was replanted with firs 
and now these have grown into a nice little plantation where foxes 
like to lie. The wood, set in a hollow of the fields, is very warm 
and sheltered, and, as we found this afternoon, a fox was lying up • 
under the little trees. As soon as the first hound went in under the 
there came a deep response and soon otliers^joined. The 
fox went away down wind, over the low wall, and in a minute the 

halloa showed which way he had gone. 

But an annoying thing happened, which shows how foil can 
a good scent. Two -fields away is another little spinney, a 
very small affair of only a few acres, mostly ash poles and hide 
underwood. Here there was a fire of hedge clippings sending its 
of scented blue smoke low across tlie field, and^ the acnd 

vapour hung low for the air was damp. 

Wlien hounds came to this reek they seemed utterly at fault. 
The huntsman got hold of his hounds and made a cast beyond. 
But the strong acrid tang must have got into their noses and for 
quite ten minutes or-more we could not pick up the fine. When at 
last^^e did so, hounds hunted slowly towards Eeclclows spinney, 
and^dusk coming on, die Master called off hounds. But tliough it 
been a disappointing day, for my part I was quite happy. In 
other way can one get such pleasure in the countryside as 
over if, far from roads and off die beaten track. 






A Wildwood Fox ly 

With six my v/tiy led through some charming 

country and tht air was sweet with the scent of wood and hedge- 
toyj. I often think; the country smells as sweet in winter — especi- -, 
ally on such a day as this, when there is little breeze— as in sum- 
mer. From the woods comes the aromatic tang of decaying leaves 
—to my mind, most pleasant of all scents— and the sodden 
winter-bitten grass is scented too. W 

And the beauty of the trees is more noticeable in winter. The 
growth and character is better seen, and I do not think I have ever 
realized before how wonderfully graceful the common ash may 
be. One in particular I noticed, with its long slender branches 
sweeping downwards, and the tips of each twig turning up again 
in a charming curve. From the twigs clusters of dead ash keys 
hung in bat-like clusters, and for some time I watched a pair of 
bullfinches gathering seeds from these withered pods. Unlike 
Other finches, the bullfinch seems to find food all the year round, 
even in hard weather, and they always seem in good condition 
arjfi colour. Very rarely do you see these birds hunting alone. 
They mate for life and are extremely affectionate little birds, and 
in my opinion, the most lovely of all the British finches. 

On some dead thistles I- saw a swarm of goldfinches and these 
were very tame, taking no notice of myself or my horse." Suddenly 
they all rose in a twittering body, each with a dipping flight, and 
settled in the branches of an elm tree in the hedge. The red on a 
goldfinch’s head does not carry well out of doors and this has 
alwayl puzile*d me. It appears more of a deep brown, though a 
caged goldfinch is usually most vivid about the head. The finch 
is becoming very common again here, due no doubt to the spread 
of thistles in tlie waste places. 

When I came down tlie Haw'-king Tower lane I found a gypsy 
encampment on the turf margin, with the gypsies sitting rounds a 
roaring fire. In the dusk the flames lit up their faces, and they 
made a pretty picture. What hardy folk they must bell always 
have a secret envy for them, with their free life, roamiflg the lanes 
wherever they will, always under the open sky. ' 
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My horse came down rathet badly on the tar-mac near home * 
and cut his knee. At first I thought no harm was done for when I » 
„ dismounted I could not see any mark, but soon he was limping, 
and when I dismounted again, I saw rich beads of blood oozing 
from a nasty cut just below the knee. He ■Rdll be fit in a day or 
two but these smooth slimy surfaces of modern roads are the 
worst possible things for horses. 

It was dark by the time I reached home and I was nearly 
rammed by a car. As a matter of fact it is damnably hard to see a 
horse at night when driving a car, and I nearly ran down a 
the other night when driving home late down a narrow by-road. 

I think it would be an excellent thing for grooms and second 
horsemen to carry reflectors on their belts. 

■ ■ m 

Little Brown Bird 

Shot at F . . ., with a party of eight guns. I could not arrive until 
after lunch, and found the guns just moving off. This splendid 
shoot has not been shot over for some tilne and sport was ^- 
cellent, moreover it was a perfect day with a misty sun struggling 
through, just the day for tramping the stubbles. 

Mj/ first shot came about in this way. We W'ere walking up 
some scrubby thorn and a large covey got up in front of the left- 
hand gun in the line. He was unprepared and missed with both 
barrels and a partridge came swerving across the line and offered 
a long shot as it turned. I could see the browm horseshoe on its 
tummy and my first shot crumpled it up. 

We then walked another rough thorn pasture and a covey got 
up in front of me, I had a nice right and left. One bird I could not 
find, so, not having the dogs with us, I went back to my host and 
borrowed his retriever Jet. As I was walking back to join the 
oAer guns I saw the dog begin to quest about, and suddenly up 
got a lovely cock pheasant right under his nose. It was a lovely 
picture m the mellow sunlight, the burnished reds and greens of 
its plumage blending with the *red-berried hedge behind. I 
dropped it cleanly and the dog brought it back to me. Continuing, 



I took him over to the place where I dropped the partridge^, but 
though we searc|i.ed for some while, we could not find it 
, • I now joined the other guns, and after walking some stubbles" 
and killing two hares, v/e came to a stretch of dead grass. Out of' 
this flew a strange bird which I could not recognize. It had a long 
neck and rather long legs'" and was a' fawn' colour. 'One'Of the-guns ,' 
shot at it, bringing it down in a dense thorn hedge. 

We did not find it, however, much to my sorrow, as nobody 
^could guess what manner of bird it was. After bagging a wood- 
cock out of a little spinney v/e went back to the cars. The total bag 
for the whole day was eight and half brace of partridge, five 
pheasants, three hares and a cock. On the whole quite a nice little 
mixed bag. 

I have just had a letter from a subaltern iriend who is wild- 
fowling in Scotland. He has discovered a most wonderful place 
Tor wild geese and up to date, in four days, he has shot nine geese, 
greylags (a right and left), two foemies’, and five pink feet. I hope 


Chapter the Second 


■ ■ ■■- • ■ — 

First Snow ^ 

k. very small field turned out for the meet to-day and nobody 
expected to do much good. Bitterly cold and with a powdering of 
snow on the ground, it hardly looked a good scenting day. After 
the meet at Shelford Priors we went into the woodland country 
and soon found a fox. Scent seemed to be fairly good,, it very 
often is in soft snow, but Tt was slow work and no chance of a 
rattling gallop. 

What pleased me more perhaps than the actual hunting, was 
the colourful woods. With the white background, the colouring 
of trees is intensified, especially old trees, and in this tracts of 
country there are some old trees; enormous wide-girthed oaks, 
knobbly and rough, some with a few rusty leaves still adhering, 
beecli-like, to low^er branches. One giant had been riven by light- 
ning and was split from head to root, a very paradise' for owls. 

Rabbit tracks were ever5rsvhere, and in one place, where an ash, 
quite a sapling, had been broken down, one could see v/here the 
rabbits had been busy. The bark had been stripp^d^off, leaving 
the pale sappy stick beneath, and the tracks criss-crossed in every 
direction. • 

What a picture for an artist, though ! The pink-coated' huntsmen 
under the trees, lovely against the wmite, background; the staring' 
black ofjiabits, and tlie black and tan of hounds! 

.• *:But it was "tally ho! over’ all the ..morning and people soon 
■went Iiojne, I stayed, however, and we killed a brace of foxes in,.' 
.thc'.., ■ afternoon— nsefyl work because these woodlands^ must- be;/ 
hunted if we are to have any sport in the good ' country. The .: 
loveliest thing I saw was a large flock of brambliiigs^. feeding under 
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the beeches. The;/ have a curiouf call note, and it was this that 
first attracted rhy__attention. A cocjc brambling is almost as richly 
coloured as a w'oodcock; and though they frequently feed with -, 
chaffinches, they are easily told apart, being a much larger bird 
and more heavily built. 

Late in the afternoon snow began to fall, and I went home 
alone, losing my way in the little lanes behind Shelford old hall. 
Hardly a sound did my horse make on the snowy road, and what 
a joy, an utter joy, was this England under snow! 

Wliat use are riches unless we use them well, unless we can 
enjoy to the fullest extent our glorious heritage.^ It is these little 
fields and woods of winter England that I have in my heart; the 
glimpse of a fine old house down some rooky avenue, the squat 
village churches nestling amid the ptirple bare trees and a pink 
coat turning in at the squire’s gate. Those are indeed the precious 
•things, more precious perhaps because they are slowly vanishing, 
and maybe before many generations of rooks have hatched from 
tlveir twiggy hives, they will be no more. 

The first to go are the great houses, and alas! how many. And 
with them departs all dignity and glory that made England. Life 
may be fairer to the great masses of the peoples; there will be 
more chances for everyone perhaps, and nobody vdll be rich. Bst 
there will be no woods then, and no little winding roads; and only 
the high hills will watch the change that is coming, and remain 
the same. And those hills will look down on wars and unhappiness 
and tfie en(3 of all peace. 

And then, when all the striving is over, and the gods weep 
secretly over man’s perversity, those hills will still be there, 
caressed by the winds and rains and sun, listening no longer to 
the faint sheep voices, but to the curlews crying and the breeze 
singing in the heather. And never a man will climb those hjlls 
again. 

Pigeon Amhush 

Pressure of business prevented me from getting home in time to 
shoot this afternoon, w^hereat I was greatly disappointed; Never- 
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tlieless, I had a most enjoyable half hour in my own grounds, 

wliich I shall now describe. , '' 

• This past w'eek wood-pigeon have been coming in large flocks 
to raid sonie holly trees in a shrubbery close to the house, and 
every afternoon they have attended, just before sunset, with un- 
failing^regularity. Being so busy, I have been unable to attend to 
them myself, and I told the man to leave them alone, and let them 
get what a fowler terms, ‘a say’. So directly I had come in I got 
my rifle and a pocketful of cartridges, and hid myself in some low__ 
shrubs within range of the holly trees. Sitting on a folded rug, 

I wus well concealed and lighting a pipe, I sat down to atvai;: 
events. 

About tliirty yards distant from this ambush there grows a 
great cedar and twenty yards to the left a Turkey oak, where the 
pigeons are in the habit of roosting these winter evenings. Far 
away a songthrush was singing his heart out, and as I waited » 
rooks went drifting overhead on their way to roost. There was a 
spring feeling in the air, and a woodman chopping in the park was » 
plainly audible. Suddenly there was a ‘swoosh’, and a large grey 
body passed over my hide and landed v,dth a clap in the cedar. 

From vhere I sat I could see only the pigeon’s tail, a large limb 
hiding the top half of his body. But after agitations of the tail he 
sidled down the branch and offered an easy target, silhouetted 
against the pale evening sky. I brought the gun cautiously up and 
was just on the point of pressing the trigger when tv;o morejiit in 
the tree behind, but the leaves of the evergreen hid them both from 
view. While I was hesitating, the bird in the cedar launched him- 
self off the bough and landed in the midst of the red holly berries : 

where he began to feast right royally, practically hidden from 
view. The^shaking branches were maddening, and I half thought 
of shooting into the midst of the tree, a foolish thing to do. But 
my forbearance was rewarded, for the next moment three more 
arrived, flying direct ^to the holly and landing Vvith a great 
clappering amid the green shiny leaves. I fired, and the hollow nose 
.22 long sped true. 



At' the report a surprising thirig happened. The two birds in 
the Turkey oaE behind me left hyrriedly, and circling, lit in the 
cedar on the very bough where the first pigeon landed! Here they 
sat, looking about on all sides, as thin as rakes, and rny second 
shot brought one of them down into the holly. His heavy body 
crashed through the thinner branches and hit the ground with a 
loud thump most satisfying to hear. 

Now for a space all was again quiet. The distant thrush again 
took up the thread of his song and the far chopping was resumed. 
I pictured the old woodman far away in the misty park, stop- 
ping in his task to listen to the shots. The sun burned down be- 
hind the elms, showing like a red-hot coal between the bars of a 
grate. ‘Swoosh, swoosh’, another pigeon, sitting outlined on the 
cedar crown! I fired, and he too fell, But caught on one of the flat 
branches. A well-aimed stone dislodged the body however, and 
added one more to a very satisfying little bag. 


, * Chicken Stealer 

The bitch pack found a chicken stealer in Jackson’s root field, 
after the meet at Hinton Hine this morning, and he took us away 
at a rattling pace towards Holidone great wood. But he turned 
left-handed before the wood and went down into the valley below 
Marly church. Here there was a check, and a mizzling rain did not 
help matters. It was cold work hanging about and I walked ray 
horse across to Holidone spinney. 

A curious bird flew out of the thorns close to the hand-gate 
and perched on the lower branches of an ash tree. I saw it was a 
hawfinch, a rare bird round here. In twenty years I have only 
found one nest and this was in a may tree at the bottom of the 
home paddock. They are curiously foreign birds in-aj^earance 
and colouring, reminding one of the parrot family. , 

In the spinney the bone-coloured grass was over knee , high,' 
and wild privet bushes were a mass of blue-black berries. -.On 
these two bullfinches were feeding, cracking the seeds hidden in ’ 
the pulpy fruit. The colour of a bullfinch’s cap is exactly the h'ue 
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of the privet berry, and has thfe same bluish bloom. On a horse 
you can approach wild birds |ind animals much '"better than on 
•foot, and these finches were feeding within a few feet of me. e 

It was^one of those grey winter days when -there seems to be 
no colour anywhere. Some people find such weather depressing 
but there is a certain charm to me in the softened distances and 
dev'y trees. 

Soon I heard the sound of the horn, weeping ‘gone away’, and 
wheeling, I saw hounds streaming away towards Tinton hill and 
galloping riders going over the ridge towards Holidone. I made a 
lucky nick and caught up with the field on the other side of the 
hill and it was pleasant to have a w'arming gallop over good grass 
between the hill and the railway. 

My horse came down wil5i me on the odter side of an oxer, but 
there was no damage done and I caught him without trouble. 
After crossing the railway hounds lost their fox on some foiled* 
ground and then they went across to draw Hieaway wood. I went 
home, so of course, as is always the case, rhissing one of the b®st 
runs, so far, of the season; a hunt of two hours and a six-mile 
point, killing their fox in the woodland country just at dusk! 

Near Harburn village I saw a vast flock of fieldfares and 
starlings feeding in a big grass field on the right of the road and 
some of the fieldfares were close to the hedge. I have never before 
realized what a handsome bird a fieldfare is, vdth his blue-grey 
rump and rich brown back. They are, I believe, excellent eating, 
and the country people used to net tliem as they roosted in the 
tall straggling hedges. Talking of fieldfares reminds me that my 
brodier found, when he was a boy, a fieldfare’s nest in a little fir 
wood in Warwickshire, and I have the egg now in my collection. 

I notice them about sometimes as late as mid May and have also 
he^rd tliem singing. When the fieldfare is feeding he is a wary 
bird, always standing high from the ground and keeping a con- 
stant watch, in the manner of a pigeon. Different indeed from the 
starling who, once he settles on his feeding ground, bustles and 
waddles about with never a look about him. When at feed, star- 
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lings are continually bickering anS quarrelling among themselveSj 
sometimes risiftg into the air and fighting. 

.1 had a letter from a friend this morning telling me that a- 
white-fronted goose was shot near Northampton last week. It 
was on flood water and swimming with mallard. Wild geese come 
every winter to the river valleys in the Oundle district where they 
stay all winter, flighting out from tlie flood water to feed on the 
rich grass lands. 

Postscript 

How curious it is that people who have much to do with horses 
develop a certain expression, a hardness of feature that is not 
altogether pleasant! This is especially noticeable in grooms and 
jockeys, most pronounced in horse *dealers, and is, to a certain 
extent, present in ‘gentleman riders’. 

. Sailors have also a certain cast of feature, especially noticeable 
about the eyes. Hard-bitten hunting men, and in a lesser degree 
women, can be told anywhere by a student of human nature. The 
face is lined in a curiously hard way. Perhaps it is caused by con- 
tinual exposure to wind and rain, and the rush of air. Horse dealers 
have, I suppose, to tell so many lies in the course of their pro- 
fession that they naturally develop a rather shifty, set expressiouf! 

Misty Meadows 

At the beginning of the week, when the frost was severe, I 
managed to get an afternoon off, and with the ground like iron I 
thought of snipe and where I might find them. I got out my dust 
shot and with the spaniel went down to the marsh, but found no 
snipe at home. I then motored to another shoot about two miles 
away where I sometimes find them in hard weather. The first two 
springs down in the valley proved blank so I turned my attentjpn 
to a flock of about ninety pigeon which were feeding in a clover 
field. A Stalk was made along the side of a hill — you must stalk the, 
‘woodie’ as carefully as geese — and I found my way barred by a 
fence and stream. As I have never before found a snipe at this spot 
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I was not ready when, as I was cfawling over the grass at the head 
of the spring, one rose almost jinder my feet. He was so close I 
could see his round black eye and the rich markings on his back. 
The pigeon saw me and I never got a shot. 

T his afternoon, as soon as I returned, I posted off to the^ame 
shoot. Everywhere was shrouded in a thick pall of fog and I had 
in mind the pigeon that I had seen earlier in the week. They Were 
not on tlie stubble so I went across the field towards the little 
spring. How ghostly tlie world seems when shrouded in mist ! On 
either side the stubble stretched away apparently without limit 
and it was with quite a shock of surprise that I realized I was 
almost at the spring. Would the snipe be there.^ As I climbed 
the rails and dropped on to the green sloping bank above, my eyes 
scanned the trickle of half-frozen water. I could see no sign of any 
living thing, and if a snipe had been there I must surely have seen 
him, for there were no rushes and scarce a tuft of screening grass.- 
But I held the gun at the ready and began to walk down the water- 
course. I had taken perhaps twenty pace’s when there was^a 
sputter that sent my heart into my mouth. The snipe rose left- 
handed and swerving. My left barrel, charged with number eight, 
spoke,,but the swerving shape sped on into the mist. A fraction’s 
pause and I fired my second barrel, charged with number six, and 
at once I saw the snipe was hit. The legs dropped and the wing- 
beats faltered, then I lost it in the mist. Quickly I jumped the rails, 
and, cocking my gun, charged with eight shot in each barrel, I 
walked over the frozen stubble. A few paces and there he lay, 
perfectly dead. 

Changing my shot I crossed the stubble to another clover field 
on the far side of the main road and as I show-ed myself over the 
wall sevejal pigeon took w/ing. Before very long I had shot eight 
ofrfhem, following them from tree to tree and shooting at long 
range with number three shot. Every shot fired told and it w^as 
only when I changed t^ sixes that I began to fail to stop the birds. 

Coming home over the misty fields I saw^ a partridge running 
betv/een some thisdes. I apnroached widt caution and up it got. 
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I fired and saw it crumple in the ai? — a fine fat ‘Frenchman’ in the 
;:-pMh ofGondifiQtL; " . . ' 

Wind over the Hill 

Nighf after night I listen to the -weather forecast from London, 
and mth a dreary monotony I hear the announcer’s voice tepeat 
the same words: ‘Continuing mild, mild weather with some rain.’ 
Cannot you imagine our old friend Colonel Hawker getting up 
and stamping round the room, muttering and cursing to himself: 
‘Butterfly weather, doctors doing a roaring trade, birds whistling 
and full churchyards,’ etc.. ^ 

I, for one, am getting impatient at the dreary succession of 
sunless, muggy days, for it means a blank time on the north-east 
coast, where I hope to be ere long. Up to the present there have 
been no reports of the brents having arrived. 

■ I spent yesterday pike fishing with tv^o friends — an annual 
fixture for that date — and caught a fine pike just before dusk. He 
to®k my live bait twice before I got into him, but as soon as I 
struck I knew he was mine. 

This afternoon I shot the wolds -with the usual ill success. Soon 
after one o’clock an icy gale suddenly arose. This Arctic-wind 
came roaring over the bright green fields (there is no withered 
grass on the meadows, it might be April) and set the bare branches 
clashing and squeaking, tossing the rooks about and blowing tlie 
finches inside qut. These small birds are miserable in a high -wind, 
for if they but get their flanks turned to the blast they are spun 
round. I tramped moodily round the usual fields and my ill- 
humour tt'as not mended by the fact that the old buck rabbit, as 
grey as a badger, that usually lies up in the horse pond, was put 
out by the spaniel before I got within strildng distance. As I 
climbed the barren ridge of the higher wold I met the full forae- 
of the icy gale, and as I was battling along, hugging a miserable 
hedge of shrieking thorns, a covey got up into the teeth of the 
wind. They were tossed back over my head, but, spinning on my 
heel, I got in the choke barrel and saw one bird fall. This is the .■ 



first partridge I have shot on th'fese wild- hills tor ..many a day. 1 lie , 
sound of the wind had drowne^ my approach. ^ 

Then a curious phenomenon occurred. Within the space often 
minuteSy jor perhaps less, this icy gale dropped, a watery sunset 
came blekly forth and the thrushes began to sing again, in Ae 
twinkling of an eye winter had bustled over the hill and spring.. . 
came back with its smug, self-satisfied air. 

All the foreign pigeon that were hero a fev/ v/eeks back have 
taken themselves off. Snow^'drops are coming up in the garden 
and I noticed the hedge-bottoms full of a new green growth 
nettles, sorrel and tlie like — tiling I have never seen beiore^at 
diis time of year. 

I came in late, comfortably tired and uncomfortably hot. I 
turned on the wireless and lit a pipe. I was just in time. The 
^cj'olden voice’ besfan . ^^w^eatlier will continue mild with coll- 
tinuous rain”. I switched off! 

Starling Choirs and Rook Lore ‘ » 

Hacking home with a companion this evening dowm a little 
muddy lane, I noticed a curious sound. It w^as a musical rushing 
roar, I can find no better way of describing it, and very soon we 
saw the top of a large ash growing in the hedge absolutely black 
with starlings. 

stopped for a while to listen and it w^as a wmnderful experi- 
ence. One’s ear strove to separate the notes and in admeasure I was 
successful. I could hear one bird mimicking a partridge, another 
a tit, yet another was bleating like a sheep. 

Not long ago there used to be a shepherd near my home who 
called his sheep with a peculiar whistle and this sound w^as familiar 
to the stjjrlings. They soon picked it up and I used to hear them 
sivinff an exact imitation as they sat on tne chimney pots of tne 
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Slone.: From, a distant:.village'I c<?ulcl.'hear the voices of :ciiiIdreo:: 
' freed from 'school^ and far away a.pian was calling his cattle. .Then' ' 
first one and then another began to sing again, hesitatingly, and- 
soon others joined until the clashing wave of sound ^filled the. 
ears, 'blocking out all other sounds. Again came the silence. 
Then my horse, chilled with standing, shook himself violpitly, 
rattling and clinidng his bit. And then the starlings seemed for 
the first time to be aware of our presence; they left the tree in a 
msh of Y/ings, carpeting the sky in a mass of black specks, now 
appearing small as pin points, then, as they wheeled and one 
could see the outspread Ynngs, the moving host seemed more 
solid. They descended in a wave on the field and at once began to 
feed. I looked up at the bare branches overhead and one solitary 
starling remained, a bird of character evidently. He soon began to 
sing all by himself, waving his wings to help his song and opening 
his beak wide. 

The starling is a plebeian bird, but a merry soul, and in his 
mtmory he stores all the country sounds for future use; he 
delights in the countryside, so it is good of him to come to 
London, as he does, to bring those country sounds with him. 
Next time you hear the starlings at roosting time as they fioqk and 
crowd the ledges of some of the London buildings, listen witii 
care if you are a country lover, for they are bringing the voice of 
the green fields and woods to you, and it is a faithful reproduc- 
tion. ^ . 

So then at last we went on down the lanes, where the puddles 
were reflecting the soft dove-grey sky. Westwards the sun was 
setting behind a solid bank of cloud, but nearly overliead there 
was a break. The eye travelled up through this gap in the cloud 
to the faint depths of misted blue beyond, and two little gold 
cloudlets were shining down on the glory of a sunset hiddjgn 
from us here in the lane. As we went along I noticed the old birds’ 
nests, and I could tell most of the species from the nests. Black- 
birds’ and thrushes’, set midway up the hedge, and full of red 
berries, some tilted on one side, tlie storehouses of the hedgerow 
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lice. Others, with moss still gfeen and sheep’s v/ool interwoven, 
sld of greenfinch and hedgesparrow, and the flirnsy fibrous cups 
f the bullfinch, defying, despite their frailty, the winter gales.. 

And then on past the rookery in the park, deserted and silent 
hese winter days, well-built residences that stand from /ear to 

^ear and which house successive generations of rooks, iaifcing 

)f rooks, it is curious how they will sometimes desert a rooicery 
hat has been in use for perhaps generations. Sometimes it means 
he trees are perishing, but this is not always so; and there are 
lountry legends about the subject. Some say the rooks will aesert 

1 rookery when the heir of the property is about to die, but like 
Host of the country legends, it is of course sheer nonsense. 

That sturdy labourer, the rook, is the most typical bird of t e 
:ountryside. He works Sard for his living, and, unlike the 
jackdaw, is an honest citizen, going out to his day’s work m the 
early morning and returning at dusk, tired with his toiling in the 

fields* 

The other day I saw a very curious rookery in a line of poplars. 
Usually they build in oaks and elms but tliese nests were built in 
tiers, one above the other; quite a skyscraper of rooks’ nests-^ln 
one tree I counted over twenty nests, ail built in the branenes 
dose to the trunk. I could not help thinking this was a very bad 
arrangement, for sanitary reasons, and I suppose the patriarch of 
the rookery had the right to the top ‘flat’ of alll 

I know of another rookery, a very large onp in Somerset, 
where there is a certain tree in which no rook is ever allowed to 
build by the rest of tire community. Every year a few pairs try to 
build a nest but the other rooks come and thieve the sticks. I v'as 
interested in this and made enquiries from the villagers. And it 
eiAme 'vears 'aso a. man shot one of die building 
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next year not a bird built there, arid from that day to this no other 
swallow has ev*er come to the barn. 

The Old Red Hills of Galloway 
The colouring of Scotland is seen best in the winter months. 

When the heather flames in summertime it is lovely, ‘the 
vacant wine-red moor’ is powerfully attractive, but I prefer the 
russets and the greys of winter in the hills, and snowdrifts lying 
blue in the shadow. 

This evening I was motoring through Gallov/ay, a lesser- 
known Scottish county. And coming down a little road not far 
from Kipford I saw an unforgettable scene. 

The sun was setting on my left and the whole of the western 
sky was glowing like a foundry. Gol8 cloudlets were combed out 
against a background of rare blue-green and a whole sheaf of rose- 
coloured wisps were spread in a fan across the sky. 

To my right was a little mere surrounded on ail sides by 
birches and firs, all wapt in the deepest shadow, and beyond, 
across the water, rose a line of bare hills studded with little knolls 
and grey rocks — a typical feature of the Galloway country. But 
it was that line of hills that was so magical. It seemed as if they 
were lit from within with a wonderful rose-red glow. It may have 
been the dead bracken and ling, or the red-barked birch thickets 
that were scattered about the hillsides that heightened the 
effect. 

But this wonderful colour was reflected in a much lower key 
in the shadowed mere of the foreground. Clusters of purplish 
willows grew close to the water, and seven coots swam placidly 
across. 

I have noticed before this colour of Scotland, just at Rundown. 
One sees the same thing greatly magnified, on a grander a^id 
more obvious scale, in Switzerland. But this phenomenon was 
infinitely more subtle and lovely. Slowly tlje colour faded off the 
hills, those bird-enchanted hilfs, and very soon it had gone coni- 
pletely, leaving a monochrome of blue and grey. It seemed that 
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within the bracken covered st&ps a hidden fire had died to ash, 

leaving a cold deserted hearth.^ „ ^ i t. 

Then across the loch came a paw of wind, ruffling grey y the 
surface of the water and talking in low tones among the withered 

reeds. The coots' swam away, each with a spear of silvernn its 

w'ake, and I continued on my journey. 

When I reached Kipford I heard the cry of wild geese, and saw 
a skein of seven or eight grey lags coming down from me lulls. 
They passed over the bay and came down on the san s ar ouu 
Greylags will travel some way to their feeding grounds, thirty 
or fortv miles is nothing to their great wings. ^ 

Thev are fairly common on tlie Solway but I have never seen 
them in large skeins such as one sees in Perthshire. In Ociober, 
when they first arrive, a man could fill a cartload, in the fowler s 
phraseology^ for they are as easy to shoot then as caribou on 
mi<^ration. But at about this time of year they find feed out m the 
rivL, and though a few will frequent the fields about midday, 
thev keep to the open muds and come in to the reeds at mght,to 
feed Thev seem to feed on the roots of a certain reed— bxac ^ 
knobby rootlets that appear rather like potatoes. And tlie only 
way to get die geese is at the full moon, by lying m wait in tne 

reeds until they come in. . 

V T have decoyed geese on die fields in the Tay aismct by 
settin?^ up stuffed geese on their feeding grounds and ambusnmg 
in a Hde against the nearest fence. But the geese soon get sus- 
picious, and though this method is deadly early in the season, by 
ffle time the new year is in they become exceedingly wary and 

. take a deal of shooting. 

■■ Solway Starlight 

. I^,has been a week of rain and vdnd and storm, of fruitless days, 
t?hen all we saw of the bernicle geese was a hne of straggling 
forml going up the jcoast, hidden ever and again by die white 

spray of tossing waves. _ a • 

At 'nights the moon has been almost extinguisned by flying 
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clouds, and ho^es of shooting by ft were dashed. Indeed, so dark 
was it that we walked right on to* group of greylags sitting on 
the merse; the labrador ran right in amongst them and tried to 
collar one by the tail. A wild fusillade of shots went off from our 
’ three *guns, but they vanished into the blackness, cackling 
hoarsely. On those nights it was difficult to keep one’s bearings, 
and, to make matters worse, icy rainstorms made things un- 
pleasant. 

. And to tell the truth, Ltras tired out with the whole business; 
not any less keen, for that a true fowler can ever be, but just tired 
oiit physically. F — — was in even worse case, because tlie morn- 
ing after we arrived he stalked a greylag sitting on the open 
merse, and though he got his goose, the long stalk, nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile crawl, had strained his stomach muscles so that he 
could hardly move. 

The night of the yth, F — — and Fsat before the fire in the 
hotel listening to the wind as it smote the four walls. The sound 
was quite terrifjting, and I sometimes thought the chimney would 
come down or that the house would never stand up to it. And 
when I went to the window and looked out it was even more awe- 
inspiring still. The broad estuary was flooding on to the roadway 
in front of the hotel, a grey sheet of angry curling waters whipped 
into a white smother by the wind. In the fitful moonlight it was a 
grand sight, and beyond the river I could see tlie dark bulk of the 
hills looming up in the windy darkness. 

My mind flew to bernicle grounds five miles distant, and I 
pictured the whble grand army sheltering oi the high merse behind 
the long bank. As I thought of it the more certain was I that they 

would be there, and at last I broached the matter to F . But 

his stomach muscles decided him, and as for me I coul(i,not f§ce 
that dreadful night alone in such a desolate place, so we turned m. 

Next morning the roadway was strewn with wrecked, afid'. 
poor old Robin’s boat was gope. I found ^e old man standiBg,' 
outside the inn surrounded by sympathetic rustics, their :'syr^ 
pathy tempered by a certain righteous wiseness that th^y had foti:-_ 
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seen the rising of the waters and pulled tlieir boats right up 
against the village wall. But f«r Robin it must have been a serious 
loss, as boats are expensive things, and he relied on his for a liveli- 
hood. . 

But neighbouring farmers were in even worse plight, for when 
we jvent up to the Point, the edge of the merse was strewn with 
the carcases of the drowned sheep that had been caught by the 
wind-backed tide during the night. Sutherland, our guide, stopped 
by one of these pitiful carcases and pointed to its protruding eyes, 
from which the terror had not even departed in death. ‘If ye had 
gone last nicht that’s how we should hae found ye!’ And there 
was a grain of truth in his words, for had we been on the Point 
we should surely have been cut off by the rising water, and no- 
thing could have saved us. 

F was to depart that day, though I was staying two more 

days before going south. The wild weather seemed to have taken 
itself off, and a spell of frost set in. Of the bernicles we saw no 

sign, and F departed that evening in a disgruntled mocd. I 

had never shot a bernicle, though this was not from want of try- 
ing, but I hoped my luck had changed. Frost meant a clear moon 
and-calm nights. 

' That evening I took a stroll along the bank to watch the sunset 
It was wonderful, a sort of rosy mistiness about it that foretold 
settled frost Curlew were coming from die fields in neat forma- 
tions, and as it grew darker a long skein of greylagg canje down 
off the Mils and went out to the big sandbanks. I saw' them land, 
and through my glass I could see them shaking flieir feathers and 
■preening happily before settling down for the night In the hol- 
lows of the pasture ice cracked, and the mysterious evening 
seemed, fraught with pending adventure and romance. Perhaps it 
■jis only when we are young that we get tliis idea, but the far hills 
'.appeared so frosty and blue, and the air drew so keen to the lungs, 
it somehow excited/ne. , 

, I had a good dinner that night, for I had a long vigil before me, 
and it seemed weU to fortify myself against die cold. At 9.30 I 



went out into, die inn yard and looted at the night. The moon 
was just beginning to glow over the rim of the moor behind, but 
tifere was not yet enough light to shoot by. But it promised to be* 
a perfect night, not the suggestion of a breeze, and arfew light 
clouds sailing over from north-west. 

Half an hour later I was rugging up my car in the farmyard. 
A yellow glow behind an upper window suggested that the 
farmer’s family was retiring for the night. On the roofs of the 
iarns and outhouses the moon cast a bright glitter, and the ice 
in the car ruts also twinkled in the moonshine. Soon all links with 
Isumankind^were left behind, and I emerged on to the merse itself. 
There appeared a beauty beyond description, for the wide sea 
was a sheet of twinkling light that ^emed like a lake of liquid 
silver, while away to the north dark hills stood in clear-cut sil- 
houette. I stood behind a slight swelling in the ground, listening. 
At first a complete silence seemed to surround and overwhelm 
me. It was as if I stood in a vast shadowy room with the ceiling 
pficked and studded with millions of star pin-points. And then, 
when I held my breath, I began to hear tiny sounds from the 
estuary — thin piping cries, with now and then the deep croak of 
the shelduck. It must have been quite five minutes before I made 
•a move, and then I became aware of the bitter cold. I had beat 
quite hot from my tramp from the farm, but of a sudden I felt my 
clothes hanging chill and cold about my back and shoulders. So 
I starjed acaroes the merse towards the sea. I was rather vague in 
my mind as to what I should do— whether to go on down coast 
to the bernicle* grounds, or go straight out to the shore and spend, 
the first part of the night in a hide I had built against the low bank. 
Anyway, I had the whole night before me, and there was time fp 
do both. Half-way across the merse a sound made me drop in my 
tracks. From the north I heard a babel of elfin yaps, like a pack 
of Peke pups giving tongue. It was the bernicles righs enough, 
but what were they doing up the coast so fa? from their reco^ized 
feeding-grounds.^ Then I realized that my chances of at- last 
bagging a bernicle seemed good; this was evidently'one of thq^ 
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rare nights when they move from place to place, up and down the 
shore. They will do this undesr the moon, especially after rough 
weather- — possibly it is a form of exercise, for the main pack had 
been stormbound for the last four days or so. 

From the sound it seemed that the whole pack was on wing 
towards me, but I soon realized that there were two parties. One 
passed down the sands about half a mile away making tor tlie 
Point, and the other was heading in my direction. Gradually tlie 
soimds grew louder, and then I saw a large pack passing down 
the merse about one hundred yards to my left. My straining gaze 
could hardly pick them out. Fainter and fainter became th«ir 
yelping chorus as they went away towards the Point, and at last 
all was again silent. After toting for some time I went on across 
the merse until I reached the sea’s edge, and here I sat down on the 
bank and debated what I should do. Other parties of bernicle 
might be coming down from the river, and the greylags were 
moving too, for now and then I heard their hoarse voices calling 
one to the other over the flats. The tide was dropping rapidly, ^nd 
as it receded, knot began to flight up from the point and scatter 
over the shining muds. I could see tliem quite clearly when they 
ran, mouse-like, across the path of moonlight, and after a while 
some widgeon came in and settled far out. The populace of this 
magic world v^s wide awake, tliere was' no thought of sleep. It 
was dinner-time. 

From time to time there was a curious rusliing soujid as ^ large 
flock of wader's flew past dov^?n the tide, and across die moonlit 
, path a stream of specks sped by. ‘It vms a w'onderful experience 
for any man, in this lonely place so far removed from tiie world 
of everyday doings, to watch and listen to all that was going on. 
Now and again the silver light would grow dim as clouds passed 
o^-er the face of the moon, and the same shadows would glide 
smoothly and slowly across the sand wnstes with a sort of calm 
dignity. Man seemed of very liyle account in this scheme of 
'^things. Gradually the far hills became obscure, and clouds of a 
ghostly woolly whiteness came crowding up from tlie north. 


* The spaces between the clouds seemed of deepest blacky the same 
'intensity of dafk one sometimes sees/in. great ' depths of '' water. 

' And' in ' those ' yawning spaces tiny stars ■ twinkied^ which, seemed ■ 
to increase the idea of depth still furthe.r. ;■ 

,v 'I: looked at my' watch and hadto peer closelyto see 1:he.time*:. 

^ . It .;was."just after , midniglitj and the bernicles; .seemed ■ to^ h.aye' all, 
gone, down to the Point. , " 

; ' I was abaO 'to move when I heard the unmistakable sound 'of 
' several calliGrg together up above me, and in' a few moments, I: 
knew that a considerable flock were coming my way. I got under 
the bank, and at that moment the moon slid from behind the 
clSuds and flooded the whole scene. There w'as a confused view of 
flying forms close to me, and I fired both barrels. Not a bird 
dropped, and I could have kicked m^/telf. But at the report of the 
gun pandemonium broke loose, curlews screamed out on the 
sands, and two black-backed gulls came croaking and barking 
'Over.,'', 

There followed a long spell of tvaiting, and the moon, as if 
tired of waiting too, buried itself in more filmy clouds. 

The ‘bernies’ were evidently on the move, and I still stood a 
chance before dawn. The cold was intense now, and I had to 
walk up and dov/n to keep warm. At about three o’clock five grey;;^ 
lags passed up the sands just out of range, and a moment later, 
three more closer in. These I fired at but did no damage. Then 
I again heard the sound of a bernicle goose coming down from 
the ri\^r mOufli, and it seemed to be coming on the same line as • 
the others had taken. In a few moments I made out the dark shape 
passing over my head, and I fired. Immediately there v/as a loud 
thud, and I jumped out of the turf hide on to the merse. 

The first thing I saw was the vivid wliite of its breast shining 
in the moonlight, and I knew I had at last shot my firsf bernicle 
■goose. It was .a, great moment, and l was exultant ; ^ ^ L.: 

Of all the v/ild geese, the bernicle is the most beautifully 
marked, though it is more like ^ duck than a’ goose. 

^ :■ The,: modn was^'^n and in a 'short .while it would'be 
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hidden. I gathered up ray belongings and walked down towards 
the point, and after about half an hour I heard the bernicle feeding 
just over the edge of the merse. 

Guided by the sound I approached with caution, crawling over 
the frozerf ground on all fours. Soon I could hear the wheezing 
coo of the feeding geese, and though they must have been within 
range*bf my gun, I could not see them, because the foreshore was 
strewn with lumps of wrack and tumbled turves fretted out by 
the tides. 

Suddenly they all rose with a most alarming clamour, and" 
though I fired both barrels into the retreating mob I failed to 
register a hit. For a long time I stood listening to tlie pack as ft 
went out towards the high sands, and bit by bit die sound died 
away altogether. 

The stars shone on and the moon slid lower in the w'est. My 
watch showed five o’clock, and so I turned for home at last, my 
long vigil over, and a most memorable night experienced. To be 
alone in the wild places on such a night is a revelation; one finds 
a world of magic and mystery such as one associates only widi 
dreams. 


Bernkle Hunt 

I had an interesting experience last night. Widi my old fowler 
as guide, we went out under the moon after the bemicle geese. 
We walked about three miles in our hea^T- gear and arrived at the 
merse at 11.35 p.m. For a while we stood listening fof the geese, 
and eventually heard them about half a mile off. 

We w^alked towards the sound for some time until it became 
fairly loud. Then we took to hands and knees and finally stomach- 
crawled. The frost thickly rimed the herbage on the merse and in 
a short tifne our hands were frozen stiff. Nearer came die sound 
urfHl I could hear the coding undertones of the geese. 

The stalk had taken quite an hour and we were both very cold. 
I looked at my watclf and found k was nearly 3.30. The moon 
'.'shone' down and glistened on the marsh herbage and along our 
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"guns. The flock — the main bernicle jsrmy — appeared to be just over 
the merse edge and it seemed to me that they were feeding away 
from us. I counselled J to crawl back and head them off. 

ftardly had he begun his journey, however, when there was a 

great xpar. The whole pack was up, baying to the moon. J 

growled, ‘Let goo, Sirr; let goo!’ and four shots rang out. But no 
bird fell, and we stood listening to the geese go out across the'bay 
until the sounds died away. 

The moon was sliding down towards the mountains, and the 
sky was dusted with frosty stars. J stood looking and listen- 

ing, his shadow black in the moonlight behind him. ‘They’ll be 
awk to the river mooth nae doot, and will no feed the night again.’ 

• Greylag Stalk 

After noticing a large flock of greylag geese come in from the 

firth and pitch on a grass field adjoining the moss, T and I 

found the farmer on whose land they had alighted and got per- 
mission to try for them on the following day. Accordingly, next 

day T and I arrived at the field with eight-bores and a supply 

of shells. 

When we reached the field about midday, we could see no^sign 
of the greylags. There was, however, plenty of time for them to* 

put in an appearance and we decided to separate, T going 

over the fields to the left, and I to the right, on the chance of 
coming on the geese feeding in some low-lying pastures behind 
the MoSs. W*e iherefore parted and I continued my way across the 
clover fields. , 

It was a beautiful afternoon and not too cold, with a stiff Breeze 
from the S.E. I had not gone many yards down the side of a ditch 
when I heard the well-known cry of the wild geese coming in 
from the firth. 

Peeping through the roots of the hedge I could see a line of 
greylag geese circling the moss preparatory to alighting. This . 
dtey presently did close to a sifiall grove ot birches, but almost 
at once rose again and alighted on a long green ridge about a mile 
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away. After looking about jsnd taking careful stock of their' 
surroundings, they began to feed over the ridgq and were soon 
lost to view; all except two sentries which still remained on the 
ridge keeping a strict watch. Luckily there was a deep ditch on 
my right, perfectly dry and half full of dead leaves. Up this I ran 
in a bending position until I got within a hundred odd yards of 
the geese. Here I had to pass a gap where there was no cover and 
I had to ‘belly-crawl’ for the next twenty yards or so until I 
reached another high bank that adjoined the field. On top of the 
bank was a wooden fence and some long yellow grass whicli 
aiforded excellent cover. I could hear the geese chattering and 
talking just over the rise and I was very excited at the prospect of 
a ‘heavy’ shot. Slowly I wormed my way up until I could com- 
mand the field and a wonderful sight met my gaze. The green 
field was covered witli geese, the nearest being about thirty yards 
away. Some were actually asleep in the sun with bills tucked in, 
and plover ran about betw'een their ranks looking absurdly small 
in comparison. I edged the single barrel eight on to the wire and 
took aim at tlie nearest goose, which had his back tow'^aras me but 
head raised. His quick eye caught the movement up the bank and 
he left the ground. But at that instant I fired, bringing him dovm 
^gain on his side. There was a roar of wings and the whole com- 
pany rose into the air, and to my utter dismay ray goose did like- 
wise, after a struggle on the ground; and not having a double gun 
I could not reload in time. He followed after the otliers and drew 

^ ^ ■ ift 

away* . . 

Mournfully I climbed the fence and walked over to wLere they 
had been feeding. The ground w^as littered witli droppings and 
scraps of down and where I had Iiit the goose a grey quill fluttered 
in the wind. Away to the west the geese w'ere climbing into the 
sky like'a line of black flies and soon tliey were lost against the 
Clue of far Skiddaw. 

■ T — now joined me, having heard my shot, and we made 
our way sorrowfulFy homewards, vowing vengeance on the 
morrow.'. ■ ' » 


Daybreak found us again at ^he. ’fields but no geese appeared 
■'.eitber onthefields.or on the Moss."' 

' ■ Howevery after we had sat under the hedge some little timCj 
ear.caught the sound of a single goose calling over the 'Moss^ and':' , 
: we sav/ a smalLparty coming' towards ns -.flying very fow. These 
birds ; pitched in a little' field surrounded by a beech hedge not 
' more than a hundred yards away and- we immediately started to:,'- 
stalk them. However^ it was not to be. Through the scanty rusty 

leaves they caught sight of T- who was not flat enough to 

""the ground, and they all rose at once. We ran in but they were out 
of range.* 

Lindisfarne Moonlight 
I arrived at my fowling quarters hire yesterday. From this old 
mill house, which is situated right on the verge of the slob lands 
opposite Lindisfarne, Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey shot for many 
years. In some respects the quarters are ideal for me, indeed they 
ipight be termed luxurious; hot baths and indoor sanitation do not 
figure largely in the usual fowling accommodation to which I am 
accustomed. 

Last night, after a beautifully bright day with hard frost, I went 
out soon after eight o’clock and walked up the coast towands 
Bamburgh. It was a lovely night with a full moon, though the sky 
was rather too clear for shooting. At times, however, the moon 
was partly covered by light fleecy clouds. 

AH the sea wrack and wigeon grass thrown up on the foreshore 
winked and twinkled like a million jewels whenevef the moon ■ 
showed its face, and so still was the night that I could hear the low 
voice of the surf brealdng on the shore beyond Lindisfarne, and” 
now and again a single goose called out on the muds. 

Very soon I saw a small party of birds swimming on a moonlit , 
stretch of water not far from the shore, and they looked to me 
very like teal. I therefore stalked them to within eighty^ards and 
gave them both barrels as tSey began to* bunch preparatory to 
talcing flight. I found they were knot— *I killed three — ;and as I had 






Linudisfarne Moonlight 


never tasted this little plump bkd I brought them home to the 
mill 

.. As die double report went rolling over the flats I heard several 
mallard rise out of the bed of a little bum about a hundred yards 
to my left, and a second later a whispering sound above me caused 
me to look up. Against the stars I made out the dim shapes of 


seven duck, and on the instant I fired, bringing one down with a 


loud thud farther up the shore. I found it to be a fine mallard drake 
in perfect plumage and one of the biggest I have ever shot. After 
this I stood for some time in the shadow of the sea wall, listening ” 
to the sounds of the fowl out in the bay. 

Sometimes a whistling passed overhead, but as the sky was so 
clear, I could see nothing but a shadow flick for a moment against 
the starlit immensity behind? Then there was a sudden rush of 
wings on my left and three widgeon flashed over the bank and 
landed in the bed of a burn out on the slake, where for a long 
w^hile I could hear them whistling to one another as they fed. The 
moon now rode clear of all cloud and revealed tlie bay in clea^ 
detail, even to the beacons on the end of the Ross links. It was 
obviously no use staying any longer, and as the time was well past 
one in the morning I made my way back along the shore. 

J had nearly reached the mill when a curious incident occurred. 

I suddenly heard the cry of tlie grey geese coming from over the 
high bank on my left. In a flash I scrambled up the steep bank and 
gained the top. I stood listening intently and was beginning to 
think I had imagined the whole thing when I heard Ihe s5und 
again, comiflg from the direction of a large root field on my right. 
After that I heard no more, but went home feeling quite sure that 
some wild geese were in the habit of feeding close to the mill 
during the dark hours. 

; Tliis morning, when walking up the shore at the same spot, I 
heard the sound again. I looked over the fence and saw a farm in 
■the distanSe and a large flock of white domestic geese feeding in 
a.field just below. Theijrent geese ^et no peace in the bay here. 
To-day I watched a skein come in from die open sea and pitch on 


’the slake. A moment later a gunning punt came slipping out 
from Holy Island and fired at them, killing five and wounding 
two more, which Hew off down tlie coast. 

, The Ross Fafm Stalk 

Capt. K— — — and I walked round the shore to the beacons. A 
bright warm day and scarcely a breath of wind. All the brent 
seem to have left the bay, and I think this is due to the v/arm 
weather. 

As we were coming home there was a fine sunset behind the 
Cheviots and v'e stopped to watch it "We were standing on the 
shbre w^hen I saw seven wild swans coming from a northerly 
direction, and flying rather low. I had my eight-bore with me and 
we ran as hard as we could down the sands to try and intercept 
them. They passed over the links however, about a hundred 
yards off, and appeared to alight in Budle Bay. But as it was now 
becoming dark we decided it was too late to go after them, and 
we had already tramped a good many miles, so we were pretty 
beat. 

There w'ere several porpoises disporting in the breakers of the 
open sea, and earlier in the afternoon I nearly got a shot at some 
Golden E3'’e which were swimming just off shore. „ 

This evening the weather turned much colder and a frost has 
set in. The loose sand on the dunes, usually so soft under foot, 
was frozen hard so that we could walk without even making an 
indentStionr L’ooking back towards Bamburgh the air was misty 
with the hangiog spray of the breakers and it looked like a faery 
castle rising above tlie clouds. Close to the mill we stumbled on a 
large salmon lying well up the shore 

Last night we were shooting wild geese by moonlight, at the 
Beacons. "We arrived at about six o’clock, by which time the moon;, 
w^as well up and riding in a clear sky. As soon as we reached tiie 
point I heard the geese calling to one another from tbe flieadows 
on the left, and from the soundS it appeared as if there w^ere several 
parties on the move. , • 




•f 


Staik 

T went up the sands a ' 


little way. It was a perfect night, very frosty and v4thout a breath 
of wind. After a wliile I heard sonie geese coming in from the bay 
and they appeared to be coming dead over for where we were. 
Presently a skein actually passed us very close, but owing io the 
bright moonlit sky and glittering stars neither 1 — — nor I could 
see a^ thing. From the sounds they appeared to be within easy 
range. 

We stayed out until three o’clock without getting a shot and 
then went home to bed. On the fields behind the fisherman s 
house there must have been a good many gaggles, for we heard 
them cackling one to the other but could not locate them, though 
was as light as day, 

Capt, K- and I had a great day last week after geese near 

W^e arrived at the links soon after ten and immecliatel]y got 
our glasses out to scan the grass meadows that lie between the 
links and Budle Bay. Nothing in the shape of a goose was seen, 
however, and we therefore decided to walk up the ditches for 
snipe. 

Near the Marsh Farm several snipe rose from a little smelly 
drain close to a hedge and one fell to my right barrel, number 8 
'Passing on towards the bay we missed a great many shots 
out of the numerous little boggy pools that abound amongst the 
headier. I soon spotted through the binoculars two teal swim- 
ming in a little mere close to the bay itself and I essayed a muddy 

stalk by the sea Wall while K walked round. THe tw?i birds 

then rose and came directly for me. The wind was.fairly high and 
this caused them to tower up, offering a very difficult shot. The 
drake was leading and at him I fired, hitting him very hard and 
causing him to fail about a quarter of a mile away. We w^alked 
to'^find liim, but when w^e were about tliirty yards from the 
where he landed he suddenly rose again and flew' strongly 
off, to fall in a large field some distance a-way. Here we hunted 
for a long while but could find no trace whatever, and w'e eventu- 
aliy had to give up the search. 


The Ross iFarm Stalk 4S 

It was now midday and we sat down to have our lunch under 
the shadow of the sea bank, out»of the wind. We had scarcely 
bdgun our meal when I noticed a skein of geese coming in from 
the sea at a great height. Quickly we took cover in some’reeds and 
got our glasses out to watch them, for from the way they were 
behaving it appeared that they were going to settle on some 'Sf the 
flat fields in front of us. 

After wheeling about- several times, and maldng a great deal 
of noise, they skimmed lower and lower, and eventually lit on the 
comer ofa green field not far below Ross Farm. 

■» From their position they appeared to be unapproachable, and 
for a long time we simply watched them through our glasses as 
th“y stalked about the field cropping the green grass. At last I 
thought that I might at least try a stalk and therefore I made pre- 
parations at once, rolling up my trousers and divesting myself 
of all unnecessary gear. 

For the first hundred yards or so I simply had to walk, scarcely 
bdhding my head, for the geese were hidden from me by a slight 
rise in the ground. After advancing some considerable distance 
in tlieir direction I came upon a deep ditch with steep sides, so 
sheer that it necessitated wading in the water itself. Off came my 
shoes and socks, and I began wading up the muddy and evil 
smelling ditch. I found an iron pipe ranning down the centre on 
which I was obliged to progress in the manner of a tight-rope 
walkej, else.1 should have slipped down into four feet of sewage. 
As the day was by no means warm, my feet soon had mo feeling 
in themj nevertheless, I somehow managed to reach the top of the 
drain and crawl under the wire. 

' ■ I now' found myself in a flat grass meadow about one hundred 
yards from the geese, w'hich were still busily feeding, all un- 
suspecting, in the adjoining field. From my position I could jiSt 
see the top of the sentry’s head, though I was lying quite flat on 
the ground. I was therefore unable to rake my head even the . 
slightest degree or the geese W'ould have seen me and taken alarm. 

I now had to pass over die angle of the field where diere w'as not 
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the slightest vestige of cover beyond a few tiofts of withered grass. 
On the far side ’R'as a slight ditdi crowned by two or three scrubby 
"'thorn trees and I knew that once I could get down into this hoilbw 
I should have the geese at my mercy, for they were not more than 
forty yards on the other side of the fence. 

A&cordingly I began to worm my way across, flat on my face, 
pulling myself slowly along by my hands. When I was about half- 
way, I glanced up and saw that all the geese had ceased to feed and 
were looking intently in my direction. For some moments I lay 
without moving a muscle and the geese did likewise.- Then my 
ear caught the sound of distant creaking coming from across the 
field behind me, and on cautiously looking round I saw to my 
disgust that a man with a pianure cart was coming towards me, 
followed by a string of black Angus cattle. I had to lie where I 
was undl the cart had passed behind me through a gateway. 

All this time the geese had been watching the cart closely, but 
realizing that it meant them no harm they did not take flight but 
contented themselves wdth keeping a w'atchful eye on the sus- 
picious object. This contretemps proved a blessing in disguise 
for the geese were so intent on the cart they took no notice of me 
as I wormed my way rapidly over the brow of the rise and gained 
"the ditch. This I found half-full of water, but there was nothing 
for it but to lie half in and half out of the puddle. For some time 
I did not dare to look over the edge of the ditch but contented 
myself with having a breather after my stalk, which had taken the 
best part, of an hour. At length I cautiously raised myself on 
my elbows and poked the gun barrels through the fence. When 
I had raised myself so that I could see over I was disappointed to 
find that the geese had scented danger and W'ere quickly walking 
away, tEming their long necks and looking in my direction. 

F'therefore waited where I was, hoping that K would see 

’ how matters stood and that he would try to drive the geese over 
me.' - e . , 

■ After a while the birds ceased to walk away, and after a long 
■ and dose study of position, they recommenced feeding, 
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if,- - 

leaving one or two birds to mount guard. K-——, seeing from afar 
how tilings were^ then began a wide detour over the neighbouring 
field. The geese soon ceased to feed and turned their attention to 
this new danger that threatened them on their flank* all heads 
were raised and they ran together and stood for some time while 

K slowly approached. Then, all at once, they took wiit^, and 

with a great cackling flew up wind past my hiding place well out 
of range. They did not go very far, but landed in a little green 
.meadow about a mile away in which was a haystack. . 

I now had to get some circulation back into my legs, which had 
lyng since lost all feeling, so I ran about the field and executed a 
sort of war dance until the circulation returned. 

The time was now about three in^tlie afternoon and very soon 
the light would be beginning to fade, so that there was no time 
to be lost if I was to get one of the geese. Very soon I had started 
on my way again, crawling under fences and scrambling over 
dykes until I reached the field where they were. The field was 
very low-lying and wet, but I was by now pretty well soaked to 
the waist, so that a little extra wet would not be noticed, and I 
began to crawl along on all fours towards the stack. Before very 
long I heard a blowing and snuffling beliind me and on taming 
round found a lot of calves following me, in a long string. For- 
tunately there was a wire fence within a few yards of me and 
through this I managed to worm my way, and the cattle were left 
blowing ot} the other side. 

The geese had all this time been peacefully cropping the grass 
the other side'of the stack, and I got up without much trouble. 
But again, on peeping round I found to my chagrin that they 
were out of range, and were feeding slowly away from me towards 
a little hedge. There was nothing for it but to lie where4 was and 

to hope that K would again see how things stood and coSie 

to the rescue. Soon the geese became restive and a fewminutes ' 

later I saw K walking alcmg the plough opposite us to make 

a wide detour. The geese soon , ran together, and after a little- 
hesitation, running first one way and then another, they all took ’ 
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off and came directly for the stack. My heart beat fast, as I felt sure 
of a shot, but the wily birds tunned at the last moment and passed 
long gunshot off to the right. I ran out from behind the stack 
and emptied both barrels of my magnum at the leading gander, 
but never cut a feather, and tlie geese passed over the distant 
hedge, climbing all the while, and dwindled into the dusk over 
the bay. For a long while we could hear them calling to one an- 
other as they flew out over the sea. 

So ended a most enjoyable day after the finest game the fowler 

could wish for. 

. O'. ■ 

A Goose from Budle Bay 

The last shot has been fired and the 8 -bore has been returned to 
its case, likewise the magnum 12. So it is with a somewhat heavy 
heart that I enter up my journal this clear, cold January night 
within sound of widgeon feeding just outside my window. Peeping 
through the curtains, I can see the slob lands bathed in greenish 
moonshine, while ever and anon a light winks to the soutn, aw^iy 
towards Hamburgh. 

Friday was a complete blank, though we tramped many miles 
and waited at dawn and night for a shot at widgeon. Tilings looked 
Black and the chances of my bagging a goose very far aw^ay 
indeed. Saturday the 12th dawned bright and frosty, and w^e 
started off in high spirits. We were to shoot over some land close 
to Fenham flats, by very kind permission of the owTigr — land on 
which last year I stalked the grey geese with ill success. Ice 
crackled underfoot and it was bitterly cold. It was good to wnlk 
the same marshes, to tramp the same dunes and same familiar 

fields. ^ 

Some snipe and golden plover soon were in the bag.; both ray 
friend and I were shooting w>-ell. A hare was missed, however, at 
easy range and put the necessary damper on high spirits. Tlien I 

• saw fifteen geese in the middle of a green meadow. They seemed 
■ undisturbed by our shooting and were grazing peacefully. I gave 

• my friend the 8 -bore and instructed him where to go and, as 
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lie is an expert stalker, I knew that! had no fear of his not being 
in his appointed* place when I rosejihe geese. Then I started on a 
long detour round the farm to get behind the birds. I took with ' 
me my magnum and two cartridges of BB, but it was perely a 
matter 'of form, because I stood no chance of a shot myself. 

Giving my friend half an hour to get into position I topped the 
rise and saw— no geese! Only a few peewits running between the 
tussocks. I walked down the hill and across the level field and 
saw goose droppings and odd feathers all over the place, which 
showed that the geese were in the habit of frequenting this par- 
ticular meadow. 

* , ■ ■ 

Suddenly I heard a shot and saw my friend pick up a golden 

plover. He had laid down the 8~bore and fired with his 12. At 
the report a skein of geese rose from Budle Bay and, after a short 
circle, turned and headed for the field where I was standing. They 
came in formation, with slow, flagging flight at about 80 yards 
up. I curled up where I was and my khaki overcoat must have 
blended well with the ground, for they held their course directly 
for me. When about 50 yards distant, three separated, having 
apparently spied me, and wheeled away, but the remainder 
came directly over me. I stood up and fired a rather hasty shoikand 
missed; steadying up, I fired a careful shot with the left barrel at ^ 
the next in line and had the satisfaction of seeing him stagger and 
fall. He hit the ground a great bang about 30 yards away, and so 
the object ofimy journey was achieved. I ran forward and picked 
him up, then stood awhile to watch the rest of the skein. 

At my double*shots they had risen, with swift and hurried wing 
beats, climbing at an astonishing speed for such large birds, and 
were heading out to seawards the way they had come. 

After my first shot there came a fleeting feeling of bijfer dis- 
appointment, but half a second later the realization that I had ac:^% 
tualiy dowmed my goose made me jubilant. How is it that s£wary * 
a ;bird: had fa^^^ to see me.^ You must , remember there w^as no 
cover whatever, and I was not, hidden from them by a fold in the 
grounds 
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I rememBer the same thing happening on the Wash, some years 

^ On the morning flight I tras out on the muds with a fowler and 
a party of eight geese came in late, from the sea. We were abso- 
lutely without any cover, for the nearest gully was twenty yards 
awaV so we lav down on the sand, close together, and kept quite 
still. The geese held their course and came directly overhead and 
we rose to our feet and fired. I missed my bird, but the old fowler 
pot his, and dropped it almost on my head. Slx pounas of goo^, 
falling from over a hundred feet, might easily breaK a man s neck. 

I slung my goose over my shoulder and went back to )om 
Phayre, and with great pride shewed him my Pmk foot. 

He was as fine a goose as I have yet shot, weighing near y 7 
I afterwards found I had killed him with a No 4- Later on we 
killed two hares, a few snipe, and to-night, with one shot from 
the 8-bore loaded with BB shot, I killed 21 Imot at 80 yards. 
Total bag for ten days’ fowUng: 21 knot, 2 hares, 9 cunew 
6 ’shank, 5 snipe, 3 partridges, i goose, 2 golden p.over,^d 




Anticipation 

I write this on the eve of my departure to the East Coast fowling 
grounds, ^he weather is at last colder; can it be that my luck will 
hjld and that frost is on the way.^ 

A quick walk round this afternoon provided a most enjoyable 
time. The more seasonable snap in the air and my impending 
foray after tlie geese seemed to give a new zest to everything, and 
I felt that I should shoot well. 

Leaving my car inside the gate, I crossed the main road and 
started to walk down the gently sloping ground towards the 
ri^er. These particular fields are usually very bare of game, but 
a farmer friend asked me to take a walk round, and this I was very 
glad to do. I like shooting over strange fields, as one never knows 
what one will find. Not far away I saw a tali, ragged hedge of 
what the country people call ‘peggles’, and on these berries 3 
large number of heavy grey ‘woodies’ were having the time of 
their lives. 

To apprjiaqh them appeared hopeless, and I wras just debating 
on what course to take when a providential motor lorry back-fired 
on the road arid set them all on wing towards me. A low grey 
stone wall ran up a hedge close by and I ran under cover, calling 
tlie spaniel to heel as I did so. Several birds passed over my head 
rather high, but I picked a bird that was going away froqj me high 
up and on the right; a shot I have a particular liking for. I fir«d 
and saw. him slump to the greensward beneath, ‘dea4 in the 
air’. , * 

A little boggy spring which sometimes provides a snipe in 
frosty' weather was next approached with caution, but I found 
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the drain had been opened out since last I was here, and the 
marshy ground was quite dry.^ , 

^ There was a single rabbit in thick cover not far away, and 
after a loj; of trouble and a great deal of hard work on the part.of 
the spaniel, he broke cover at eighty yards and my one shot from 
the ehoke hit him very hard, but failed to stop him. The spaniel 
was after him, however, and a minute later I heard a short squeal 
and then silence, by which signs I knew that Sport had run into 
his quarry. 

With two shots to my credit, I continued my way, bearing 
right-handed towards the hill that hides Hieaway, and as evening 
drew on, many straggling lines of pigeon could be seen heading 
for the wood. 

The sun, which all the afternoon had been shining in genial 
but seasonable fasliion, suddenly went behind low clouds massing 
up for sunset. And then, like a good omen, I beheld a lovely thing. 
High up against the d}dng flecks of cold green cloudlets in the 
west two long teams of mallard passed, all in formation and vwth 
swift, urgent flight. They were heading north, and evidently on 
passage. I stood spellbound until they were lost against the soft 
clouds, and all of a sudden I seemed to catch the low pulse of the 
%ea and sniff the scents of coastwise lands. 


Dawn Flight 

We awoke this morning to find a roaring gale frpm the west. I 
saw that the mushroom of opportunity must be plucked, so after 

a hasty meal and a spot of whisky to keep out tlie cold, P and 

I set off in the dark for the bank. When we arrived, otlier gunners 
were already disembarking from cars. We tliereiore wasted no 

time in getting to our places, P goittg off into the darkness 

my left, and I making for a gully near the huts. I had with me 
my magnum twelve for the curlew and duck (if any), and the big 
■.single eight. , 

'■ Thus loaded it took me some time to get out to my place bn 
the marsh, but dawn had scarcely begun to grey when I settled 
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down in my hide. About ten minutes later a curlew passed on my 
left and I dropped him cleanly. Th^n another came behind me and 
als® fell. Soon after this I heard someone brushing through the* 
lavender behind me and beheld another gunner grimly marching 
towards the sands. This fellow was to nearly ruin our chances at 
the geese later. ^ ^ r i 

It now began to get light and the wind seemed to increase in 
fury. Out on the naked marsh there was nothing to break its 
fprce, and I could find little shelter in my gully as it was so 
shallow, fo make matters worse, from the point of view of 
cojnfort, a stinging sleet began to fall which soon hid the sea bank 
from view. A few shots went off to the south; probably ‘tit 

shooters’ firing at ’shank. P seemed to have vanished, for I 

could not see his head above the surface of the marsh, but a few 
minutes later he fired at a curlew. This bird came on past me and 
I hit it with my second barrel at a very long range and dropped 
it. This curlew we were unable to find after the flight was over, 
as we had no dog with us. 

Soon after half-past eight I saw the first skein of grey geese 
coming in from the sea. These were at first coming very low in the 
teeth of the gale, dead for rny gully, but .they towered int« the 
wind and passed in lower down. On looking up I saw two ‘tif 
shooters’ strolling along the sands, gaping at the next skein which 
had already left the sea. These geese, too, went in below. I soon 
saw a ^reat pumber of geese moving up and down the sands, not 
daring to face the long battle to the bank. They kept moving up 
and down opposite to us, fl 5 dng just clear of the sands like a swarrn 
of bees. Now and again they would alight on the sandbanks but 
never remained long. Obviously they were hungry and were 
trying to make up their minds to come in over the ma3;shes.- At 
last several parties came towards us and actually crossed the baiA: 
about two hundred hards to my left. Several parties werejiow.in 
the air at once but none came ip range of me. The time was now'-, 
nearly nine o’clock. By rights all the geese should liave been ‘in’, ' 
but still other skeins kept appearing over the .sea. I saw my last . 
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hope lay in getting back to th^ bank and this I did with all dis- 
patch, running as fast as I could^n my heavy kit,^hd carrying two 
f?uns. , 

I flung, myself down on the windward side of the high sea 
bank, where the long grass afforded good cover. The force of the 
wind^ hit me a kick’ as the Irish say, and it was far from warm. 
Below me, resting on tlie surface of the plough, were hundreds of 
gulls, all facing into the wind and looking very miserable indeed. 
Very soon I saw another skein making their -way in from the sea, 
and they appeared to be coming in my direction. 

With thumping heart I watched tliem through the waving 
grass and saw them coming nearer and nearer. The wind kept 
carrying them to one side, and at one time it seemed as if I should 
miss my chance. But at last the leader topped the bank and I rose 
on one knee tlie heavy S-bore at my shoulder. There w’ere 
seven in the skein, and they were passing directly overhead, in a V. 

I swung the gun forward on to the third bird from tlie front 
and pressed the trigger. To my great joy I saw at once that my 
shot had taken effect. The goose collapsed and was dead in the 
air. He fell on the marsh with a great thump and I ran dov/n the 
bank $o pick him up. A.s I did so there was a loud ‘dunch’ on my 
feft and I beheld to my amazement another goose lying quite dead 
not tw'enty yards from my first victim! 

When I examined them I found that a lucky pellet had pierced 
the neck of the second bird and had literally cut its thtpat. 

I had hardly time to pick up the two geese W'hen I saw yet an- 
other party coming for the bank, and again I got under cover. 
Whether I was rattled by my last shot I know not, but my three 
and a half inch case cut a gap in the wings of the leading goose and 
failed to ^ell him. This was the last party tliat came in, and I now 
tyrned my attention to tying the geese together by the legs, for I 

had a long walk to the car. P- now appeared and was amazed 

at my stroke of good^ortune. Had he seen what was happening 
oh tlie bank he would undoubtedly have come over, but though 
he had heard me firing he never saw any geese drop. 
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So ended the flight. The ‘tit shooters’ had nothing, not even a 
curlew, but they appeared to have done a considerable amount 

of Tf^alking and were very tired. P had had. no shot whatever , 

save a curlew that he missed, and was very disappointed. Had he 
been with me nothing could have prevented him killing a couple 
of geese, for they were in nice range and flying slowly owirjg to 
the gale. 

Beginner’s Luck 

A blank flight this morning but a bit of luck for D tliis after- 

noon. While we were alighting from the car on the sea bank, close 
to«the shepherds’ cottage, a large bird suddenly appeared flying 
towards us over the fields. D— — recognized it as a goose and 
immediately we got down under the hedge. I had no time to put 

my gun together and D had only his sixteen-bore with him. 

However, he just managed to slip in two shells of number five 
when the goose appeared over the roof of the shepherds’ cottage 
in front of us. It was about thirty yards up and flying away from 

us,*D stood quickly up and fired one shot, which was an 

excellent bit of work. The goose turned a somsrsault in the air 
and fell perfectly dead on the green grass at tlie foot of the bank. 
It was a very large old gander pink foot, and on examination we 
found that one of its legs was badly broken by an old shot wound 
and much swollen. This no doubt was the reason of its flying so 

low. D was tremendously pleased as it was his first goose, 

and ce^-tainky he deserved it, for he has been working very hard 
with me all the week. 

After this success we waited for the evening flight out on 

Marsh, but tliough hundreds of mallard went over us they 

w'ere all much too high. As I stood on the marsh I could hear 
them passing over, but the night was so calm that they were flying 
far out of gunshot. ' 

WmSwan 

^ ■■ ■ . '.I . ■ 

Out on the morning flight. Frost has gone and a strong westeny 
vTmd arisen, which is all to the good. • . ‘ . . 


Wild Swan 

p — _ had his first real vier^ of wild geese, for thousands went 

in over the Marsh to the south of us. We^ could see them 

^passing in over the bank for about half an hour. We had one or 
two skeins over us at a very great height and I had one shot with 
the S-bore and actually hit the leader pretty hard, but he went 
on. a matter of fact I had no right to fire as tliey were far out 
of range. Some parties of curlew came in and I had a brace with 
a right and left. 

The day turned out very warm and calm, and we spent the day 
on the marshes shooting ’shank. I was waiting quietly in a gully 
when a goose passed to my left, in easy range, and to my utter 
disgrace, I missed it! 

Out again this morning on the Marsh where most of the 

geese w'ent in yesterday, bSt no geese came anywhere near us. 
A few small parties went in over tlie old marsh and if we had been 
in our original positions we might have got some shots. Weather 
is very mild and open and alas ! the wind has gone. Nothing on 
the evening flight for either of us. « 

We have worked very hard these last few days, rising at five- 
tliirty, a miserable business, and staying out until it has been too 
dark see. 

• The last few mornings the geese have flighted in very late— 
generally round about 8 o’clock — and few have come in on their 
old line. They seem to have kept up the T — — end, and this 
morning, having risen earlier tlian usual, we mptpred to the 

T marsh and got out near the tide line. Dawn came and not 

a goose came in, though I heard several calling in the mist opposite 
us. I saved what would have othervdse been a perfectly blank 
morning by dropping a curlew at a hundred paced yards with 
the 8-bore. 

. ^This morning, while out on the marsh at dawn, three v/hooper 
swans ajjpeared, coming in from the sea. I thought at first they 
would give- me shot with the eight, but tliey passed just out of 
range. Their wild trumpeting cries are as impressive as the cry of 
'die geese. The last thing I saw of tliem was their gleaming white 
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■ bodies^ one beBiiid the otlier^' di^ppearing over thermarshes' to 
■■■the: 'north, ■ , 

■ '* The Clamouring Skeins 

^ Thinking the geese, would be back, I went well up' the coast long, 
before dawn had fully come. It was not long before I heard the 
sound of the geese on the high sand. Selecting a suitable grip, I 
sat down and began my chilly vigil. Before very long I heard the 
talking of geese and sav/ a skein of fifteen or more birds heading 
directly for my gully. A strong wind from the west kept them so 
low that tdiey could not have been more than thirty feet up. But 
th« wind was my undoing. As they were almost within range a 
strong gust drove them aslant me, and in a moment I saw they 
were going to pass out of range. I nose on one knee and gave 
them a long case of BB, but though I hit the foremost gander, he 
did not come down^ indeed, I doubt whether the shot penetrated 
his armour-plating, but feathers flew, showing a hit, and for a 
moment I thought he was going to drop. A long wait, in which 
I was torn with that miserable indecision as to whether I should 
move my position. The dawn was now fully come and with the 
light I saw the sky was striped with skeins going in a long way 
down the coast. I cannot pretend to guess at the numbers 1 saw. 
for fear of accusations of exaggeration, but one skein alone must 
have been composed of close on 800 birds. That was the only shot 
I had, but another duck was added to the bag on the evening 
flight, 4 :};^ &“bT)re again bringing dowm a mallard from a great 
■'height. ' , 

Au Revoir East Coast 
Tills is for me a sad entry, because I shall not write again from 
the magic land of sea lavender for many a weary month; 4 n short, 
next August, if all is well. We skated along the roads in the ca?, 
once completing a superb skid on the icy road that nearly J^nished 
our fowling career for good ^d all. Everywhere locked in ice, 
the wide flat fields covered in snov/ and the dykes iron-bound in 
tlie grip of frost. Our mutual friend Colonel Hawker would have. 
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rejoiced at the sight, but, knowing the habits of pink-footed 
anser, I was not so sure of succ^s. Therefore, wbeh this morning, 
QO geese came in and not. even a curlew passed over me on the 
morning j§ightj I was not surprised in the least. Hard weather may 
be suitable in some parts of the country, but where I go on the 
East Coast it is about the worst possible weather if you want 
■geese. ■ 

To-night a great duck flight. It began at early dusk and hun- 
dreds of mallard passed over us, mostly very high. ‘Belching 
Bess’, my mighty eight, reached a high bird and tuipbled him 
thump into a dyke with a hearty splash. Both my friends ha 4 a 
duck each, so we returned home happy. 

A Straight Necked 'Un^' 

Most of the best runs with hounds are after Christmas. This is 
because the clicketting season has started and tlie dog foxes travel 
far o’ nights to pay court to their lady loves. And hounds finding 
him, he makes back to his own kennel by the way he know'sr A 
fox in strange countr}' and hard pressed is quickly at fault. 

It is my belief that foxes, especially old foxes, know every 
earth»and drain, field and spinney of their own country in an 
amazingljr intimate way. And I doubt if a fox ever forgets; by 
tliat I mean if he has been hunted, even over a strange line of 
country, he would in all probability follow the same route if he 
was found again in the same covert, , , 

We found a good fox in Oakshaw wood just after midday. 
Hunting with the dog pack we had tried the Burrbw's and Bevans 
gorse witliout success, all the foxes seemed to have left tlie 
district. But the old fellow in Oakshaw made up for the blank 
morning^and we had a run tliat is worth noting here. 

'• It was a lovely sunny afternoon as we waited dowm wind of tire 
■ wood-ssOakshaw is on the side of a hill, and of some 40 acres. 
■I heard all the tliruskes singing ip the little valley, and close at 
hand a blackbird was warbling. From every horse and rider a 
‘. .shadow w'as thrown along tlie withered grass, all lit by a strong 
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cross light of sun. And it was not weak sunlight as of midwinter, 
but with a golde*n^ almost autumn-|jke quality, a glaze, if you like, 
such as seen in old Flemish paintings. Tlie distances were ena-* 
melled too in blue glazes, and liigh over Burton spire an aeroplane 
w'as stunting, like a silver insect. Now and again it would turn to- 
wards the sun and it gleamed and vanished. So still was the after- 
noon I could hear the sound of its engine. 

Hounds found tlieir fox in the bottom corner under the black- 
thorn and he went straight away down the little lane at the right- 
hand end, and I noticed the Master doing his best to hold back an 
impatient field. I do not envy a M.F.H., he must have tact and 
patience and a gift of leadership if he is to be successful; we are 
lucky in having a man in whom these qualities are well developed! 

Going over some fast ground with good fences we hunted our 
fox into the kale behind Westone Firs and had some bother 
before we pushed him out, as there was another fox there which 
hounds unfortunately chopped. But we got away again and v/ent 
right-handed over the railway. I thought he was making for 
Westone Park but he held straight on to Woodenbridge, giving 
us a gallop over rolling fields dowm to the brook. Here several 
of the field got into trouble. I saw the Major, dripping wet and 
hatless, trying to catch his horse — which however refused to be' 
left behind and jumped the bullfinch beyond — and the Major 
remained, mouthing strange oaths, for, like most red-headed men, 
he is quick tendered. 

Some rooks, stooping and tumbling over the plough on top of 
the hill, betrayed which way Charles James had gone and soon 
I could see the hounds melting through the quickset on the head-, 
land, with the huntsman and Master well up. - 

My horse is slow and I got left behind and when I got up to the 
plough I found the fox had gone into the fir plantations beyond 
the village. In the middle of the field was a team, patiently waiting 
for the ploughman who was standing on thq top rail of tlie fence,, 
looking down into the valley. Some men working on, the 
Woodenbridge road had downed tools and were running towards 
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the Goat and Compass. A swarm o£ school children were also 
running in a squealing mass. One fell, with the' suddenness Oi all 
'small children, and his mouth opened square. 

The fox went straight through the firs and park and was 
pulled down in the open after a hunt of two and a half hours witli 
a se’ven and a half miles point. Actually we must have covered 
about ten miles from start to finish, a splendid run in all truth.^ 

Now the rooks were coming home to their twiggy elm colonies, 
and from every copse and wood, thrushes sang of the promise gf 
spring. From the villages blue smoke rose straight and faint, for 
the breeze of early day had died, and as I hacked back along the 
water meadows I heard a snipe drumming. Bats were abioad, 
hawking about under the trees and round the farms; and the sun 
went down over Woodenbridge park, red as a coal. 

A good day, my masters, a good day ! 

Foxhunting Fever • 

It must seem very strange to some how foxhunting becomes a 
passion, almost an obsession, with a great number oi people. 
From, let us say, October to March, tiiey think of nothing else, 
dream of nothing else, and talk of nothing else. True, we find 
"^shooting men, fishermen and golfers affected in somewhat the 
same way, but not to such a great extent. Hunting men can talk 
for hours at a time on the subject of hounds and horses, but I 
have noticed they know little of the habits ot t,ne,iox,^his life 
history^ and the mysteries of scent. A great number I am. afraid 
take little interest in houndcraft, and as long as they can get a 
good gallop and jump a lot of timber Aey are satisfied. These 
. latter folk are not the best type, and an M.F.H. has sometimes to 
show great patience and self-control, w^hen hounds are hunting, 
m dealing with such people. 

■ ' I saw an instance to-day of a man, "who should have knowm 
better, heading a fosc from Beddow^s spinney. He came across 
• from the main road, thinking, I suppose, to take a short cut: 
' result, hounds chopped the fox in the spinney! I w'as glad to see 


the Master having a somewhat Hfeated conversation with him 
afterwards, and 1 gnly hope the ladies were out of hearing, 
s. There are more accidents in the hunting field than in any others 
form of sport, and it is this spice of real danger that gives fox- 
hunting its only real justification. To ride straight takes a great 
deal of personal courage, and the knowledge that even the hest 
riders to hounds must take their share of tosses shows that it is no 
game for weaklings! It would make interesting reading if we 
knew how many people had been killed or fatally injured in the 
hunting field, and then we might understand that Charles James 
gets his own back, and a little more, if the value we put on human 
life is deserved. To ride really well is a great and enviable gift and 
by no means easy to acquire. I do think that the hunting should 
be left to the hounds as much as possible, the battle of wits should 
be between fox and hoimds. 

If that were always so then foxhunting would be less cruel 
than shooting, or fishing. These are my views, such as they are, 
and.I think most people would agree in their heart of hearts. So 
many ignorant people seem to think that the fox is always killed, 
and it surprises many when they learn that only a small percentage 
get killed by the hounds. Every true huntsman is sorry when a 
game fox is pulled down, and the actual killing of the fox is of ’ 
secondary importance. No one denies that in a civilized com- 
munity, all hunting — ^whether shooting, fishing or foxhunting — 
is cruel, but m^n derives an enormous amount of pleasure from 
sports mat take him into the open air. The British are perhaps 
more fond of the open air than any other nation, and in fox- 
hunting one can realize to the full the joy of the countryside. 
On horseback a large area is covered, and one comes to under- . 
stand, in a m.easure, the subtle charm of the fields and woods, all 
so personal in character and possessing attractions that are founci 
in no other country in the world. ^ . 

From Beddows spinney we^went on to,SheIverdene woodsj, 
where we found a good fox that took us amy at a rattling pace tof:" 
OlS Priors, over some lovely grass and good fences. It was a 
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heavenly afternoon witli glorious sun, and the river, flooded by 
the recent rains, formed a seri^ of shining lakes ail up the valley. 
.• From Old Priors this gallant pilot took us left-handed to^the 
railway, jvhere a passing train saved his brush. 

Galloping down the side of a tall bullfinch I noticed the way the 
blackbirds dart out, panic-stricken, to dive again into cover after 
a few yards. This habit of blackbirds is Icnown to swift-footed 
village lads. One goes one side of the hedge and the other keeps 
opposite to him, and they run as fast as they can, shouting and 
throwing stones. After a while the blackbird slinks doyvn into the 
hedge-bottom, gasping, and is then finished off with a well-aimed 
shot from a catapult. Wrens too are sometimes killed in the same 
fashion, but finches have more sense and fly straight away. 

I do not think there is so much cruelty nowadays as formerly; 
village boys realize such practices are unspeakably cruel, and 
though most boys have a healthy love of bird-nesting, tliere are 
now other attractions, even in the country, and this is a change 
for the better. 

Monster Pike 

With a Piugby boy (School House), I went piking at S— — — Park, 
"and we had on the whole an amusing time. 

It was a grey colourless day, at first very cold — it snowed last 
night — but towards late afternoon the weather became much 
milder and we could dispense with our overcoat^. JJow^such an 
afternoon as this, when the temperature rises after a spell of cold, 
is ideal for piking, and I have noticed that tliey feed much better 
and with more ‘dash’ than in continued open weather. 

We arrived at the lalce soon after one o’clock, and it was not 
long be/ore I had my line out with a fine silver roach of nearly 
i^hree-quarters of a pound on the snap tackle. 

Onjhe islands, snowdrops were beginning to cluster and not a 
breeze ruffled the wgter. Green ■^'•oodpeckers were busy chasing 
one another beside the placid lake. In tiie park I could see deer 
feedingjand the stately Queen Anne house was reflected faidifully 
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in tlie space between the two islands. All about were lovely trees 
— limes, willowsj and elms — each,tree with its beauty doubled by 
reflections. 

For half an hour my bait cruised about, then it began to work 
in towards the bank, so I decided to have another cast. This was a 
good effort and I sent the bait out over thirty yards. In the mean- 
time there was a minor excitement when Bartlett’s float dived 
aw^ay with a young jack of about a pound and a half hanging 
grimly on to the carp which he was using as bait. Tliis jack got 
off after ,a short tussle. And then a curious tiling happened. I 
imagined that a great pike was slowly approaching my bait. I 
seemed to see the bronzed barred side of him as he glided forward 
towards the fish, but it was all in mj imagination. Laughingly I 
said to Bartlett, ‘There is a monster pike coming up to my bait, 
watch my float carefully . . . see, there it goes.’ And even as I said 
this the white float began to slide slowly forward, not dipping 
down in any. way, but just cruising along the surface. And then 
there was a swirl and it had vanished. I have never seen such a 
sudden and vigorous bite; the line blurred the still surface of the 
lake and I could see the white pilot float as a small spot far down, 
and sliding away. * 

Now it is a difficult matter to know just wffien to strike a pikd. 

I let this fellow have it for about forty seconds because I guessed 
he was a big fish. And then I reeled in the slack line and struck. I 
felt as though, the hooks had gone home into a meal sack, and he 
took^out a length of line with one rush. I thought I had him well 
hooked, and as' I had a stout rod I pulled him in towards the reeds. 
Now and again he would give a mighty rush and take out some 
line, but soon I saw him ten yards out, near the surface and shak- 
ing his head from side to side, a great head like a boar’s. Jt was the 
biggest pike I have ever had ‘on*. I put him at fifteen pounds or 
so, and soon he was close over the weeds, still shaking Jiis ugly 
head, trying to expel the fish. jHe was out (jf reach of the gaff and 
Bartlett could not reach him, and I was just putting a little more 
pressure upon him when I saw the silver roach expelled from his ' 
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mouth and he glided slowly away and down, broadside to us, so 
we could see the whole lengthy and breadth of his bulky barred 
side. Of course there was nothing to be done then but wonder 
where I hgd gone wrong- — ought to have left him longer, etc., etc. 

We had only six small carp left in the can but I put one of these 
on and threw out again in the same place. But I have never known 
a pike that has been played and hooked take the bait again, and I 
had no hope that we should see him a second time. About an hour 
later the float suddenly vanished and we ran down the bank. I was 
taking no chances this time and let him have it for over a minute, 
and then I struck. But it was not the same fish, as I expected, and 
when at last Bartlett gaffed it neatly over the weeds it proved to 
be a pike of about six pounds, a remarkably well-built deep fish 
in the pink of condition. I'^had one or two runs after this and 
landed another jack of about two pounds which we put in the 
little weir pool below the overflow. We nicked his tail so that 
we should know him again. Bartlett had several weak runs, small 
jack not worth bothering about, and then he went aw'ay dowm the 
lake-side, spinning, to return half an hour later wfith the news that 
a pike had taken him down the other end — he was fishing with 
a big spoon — and had broken him. 

* Now dusk was falling and the thrushes had ceased singing. 
Lights came out in the big house and made wavering stars in the 
water and so we packed up and went home. The pike were ob- 
viously in taking mood, and had we a can of gooc|,-si^zed roach I 
think w'e should have had a big catch. The memory of the big 
fellow was painful, but there it is. It is always the big ones that get 
away, but I knew I had lost the best pike it had ever been my lot 

to hook. These particular pike from S are excellent eating, 

not in thg least muddy, and with fine white flesh. A pike if hung 
up with salt in its mouth when first caught, is very good indeed if 
well cooked. 

The cook came ruiyiing in to mp only a few minutes ago witli 
the news that the pike had come to life and was swimming about 
;■ in tlie kitchen sink. So I had to go out and ‘bean’ him with a 
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rolling pin! It is amazing how tenacious to life pike sometimes 
appear to be, and*c3rp are the same. Yhey seem to be able to live out 
ofl the water a very long time and quicklyrecover if placed in water. 

The small pike fight better than the big fellows, indeed the 
latter will sometimes come in without a struggle. A roach of 
about half a pound is the best bait for a really big pike; if yoiruse 
smaller baits the jack will worry you continually. Carp are too 
dull in colour, nor are they so lively as roach, and it is my belief 
that big pike feed but seldom. It is amazing how these fish stalk 
and dash on their prey, when they rush they move so quickly the 
eye^can scarcely follow. 

Wildwood Amhusk 

With the ushering in of February, thoughts of general shooting 
are put away. There is a charm about the woods at this time of 
year, a sense of an awakening that is even now stirring in the 
sheltered places, a promise of things to come. I went this evening 
to Wildwood, carrying my rifle and a good supply of .22 ‘long*. 
As the object of these journeys is to kill as many of the pests as 
possible, I have no qualms as to how or where I take my shot, 
whether the target is near or far. Following the advice given me 
by a friend, I had a silencer fitted to the rifle, and of all forms of 
pigeon shooting, on a calm evening this method, in my opinion, 
is by far the best. 

The conifers have grown since last year and in some places I 
could stand ypright without difficulty.. Bluebells were thrusting 
up their first green shoots through the sodden leaves and tlirushes 
were singing far’and near. It was a gentle evening with a strong 
hint of spring in the air, though we are yet so far away from the 
true spring of the year. Lambs bleating in the far distance lent 
colour to the passing moments, and the very earth seqpied to 
breathe soft warm scent — of pine needles and wet dead leaves^ oS 
the rich dark earth and rotting wood, of sodden bracken apd the ■ 
wood’s floor. After a sunny aftgrnoon thereatvas a gentle sunset,;, 
too; not tire crisp, orange ball of fire burning , between snow^ckd' 
stems of trees, but a yellow, pink-flecked sky. ■ , ,■ 
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. As I waited for the arrival of the first birds my thoughts flew 
back to my wiidfowling hauntg; the world of bernicles and moon- 
•lit marshes seemed years away. ‘Clap!’ I heard the first pigeon 
arrive, and, peeping through the twigs above me, I saw it sitting 
on a tree-top about fifty yards up the wood. I nestled the stock 
into'^my shoulder and, holding my breath, fired. Instead of the 
hollow ‘riiock’ of the bullets’ ‘tell’, I heard the clatter of departing 
wings. Almost at once there was a rushing sound and the whole 
main army passed overhead, a flock of some three hundred birdg. 
Wheeling, they came to clappering rest in the trees, above my 
ambush and for some minutes I w-as at a loss to know w'hich target 
to take. One perched on too thick a branch that hid most of his 
ample pink breast, another had several thin twigs athwart him, 
another perched high on a tippity tip seemed to offer an easy shot. 
I took it and missed. Four times tliis happened, the silencer being 
so effective as scarcely to bother the rest of the army. Then I 
found my sight out of alignment. A couple of turns and I took 
aim again. This time came the welcome sound of a bird hard hit. 
The pigeon remained immovable, then heeled backw'ards, falling 
with a crash into the thickets. Seven m.ore shots I had within the 
nextiew' minutes, and every bird was down. 

m ' ^ 

The Home Shoot 

I managed to have a w'alk round a shoot on Thursday that was 
not far from Flieaway. It was a bitter afternoon, wnth every pool 
and ditch ice-bound. I had expected to see at least one snip^at the 
little boggy spring where I shot one early in the frinter, but there 
was not one to be seen. This particular shoot is always devoid of 
game, and rabbits, that used to be so common, are nov/ a rarity. 
Two pigeons passed over my head on their way to some stubbles, 
and I brought one dowm with a long cartridge that I had got for 
' my Scotch fowling trip. The range was about eighty yards, and 
the pigeon was killed. stone dead.^oon afterwards I had another, 

■ bound maybe for the^same field. Then the spaniel started to bark 
in the thickset. hedge. I. hurried up and was just in time to see a 
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rabbit leave a long way ahead. I sent two shots after it, but the 
range was too great. However, I hiarried on the dog and soon the 
rabbit broke cover behind me. I let it draw away, then fired the * 
choke and rolled it over. • > 

The afternoon was drawing to the long evening -twilight. A 
huge body of pigeon passed over, bound for Hieaway, wuose 
crest I could see from where I was standing. Despite l!he cold, 
grey evening there was a romance in tlie air, a promise of lambs 
aqd spring and the turn of the year. So as long as this old earth can 
sustain life.so this cycle will go on. Winters, however long, will 
giv.^ place to spring, and yet the monotony of days does not exist 
for the lover of the countryside. He is far, far better off than the 
town dweller, for he is nearer to the vital life of the earth; he is, as it 
were, with his finger on the pulse of Nature. Through his eyes and 
his ears and his nose he can sense the passage of life, the stirrings 
beneath the grey winter sward of the fields. Life is indeed eternal 
on this earth, -and will go on perhaps after the earth itself has 
dissolved into oblivion; the seeds will doubtless be blown to other 
corners of the universe where they will take root and flourish. 

The Red Indian (not the plains Indian who was a poor fish) 
felt this, and, when on the trail through the forest, he cams on 
some awe-inspiring spectacle of Nature — a great waterfall or a * 
long lake shining like a mirror between the dark trees — ^he would 
fall on his knees and praise the Great Spirit. And even to-day," 
abroad outdooss, one can sense something of the same sort of 
thing. |.et us not forget that there is something besides bricks and 
mortar in the world, for there will be trees and wild creatures 
long after we, as a race, have vanished from the earth. 

Hieaway Amhush 

I walked along the steep hillside where the rabbits were feeding 
in hundreds, taking advantage of the quiet evening. Many sheep 
were dotted along the slope, with lambs gathered round them.'Few- 
animals look so maternal as an old mother sheep proud of her off- ■ 
spring. Tails wriggled with ddight as the knock-kneed young- ‘ 



the green of the water-meadows, and there was a softness m tiie 
air that lold the winter was over at last. Very soon I saw the crest 
of Hieaway bobbing over the rise of the ground and in a few 
miii^iites I was at the hand-gate that led into the ride. 

The wood seemed little chailged since I was last here; a bit 
thinner perhaps in the undergrowth, but the place was alive with 
thrushes’ song, I opened the gate and slipped inside. Through t|ie 
tangled underwood I threaded my way until I stood oji the sandy 
mound close to my hide, or what was left of it. The winter stofins 
had done their worst and for some minutes I laboured to repair 
the damage. This done, I crawled inside and slipped a bullet into 
the breech of my trusty carbine. 

The evening was completely calm. Looking up at the high oak 
branches I could detect no movement whatever, and as a back- 
ground, the sky was a mellow colour that was hard to define; it 
was neither blue, nor yellow, nor pink, but a subtle mixture of all 
three. The wreckage of autumn days was evident all round; 
skeletons of oak leaves bleached almost white with the fierce 
fros4;s. But on stirring -the leaves I found wet, shiny' leaves beneath 
‘ of a rich mahogany colour. Far away a train passed panting up 
'the valley; I heard it at first in the distance, tlien nearer and 
louder, then dying away. Thrush answered thrush and a black- 
bird warbled quietly to himself close by in the hoUiep. ^ ^ 

Soon I had'the feeling that the pigeon should be arriving, but 
-dbe'time dragged. on and not a, bird shovv'ed up, .Yet .leayes,, 
were plentifully spattered with white all about the spot where I 
was hiding, and they were fresh droppings too. Then, at about 
five-fifteen, a party of seven passed over the tree-tops, high and 
.circling. They appeared to be very suspicious, as though they had 
been shot at- lately, tliougli there were no featners or footmarks 
In* the soft woodianfi soil. At lojig last, three came to rest on a 
spindly fir a long, way up the wood. So the evening passed, ^the 
' light began to fail and the blackbirds to 'chink-cliink’ as tliey 


busied themselves for sleep, Soomit got quite dark and I knew 
that the evening was to prove a blank. 

A blank indeed it was as far as shooting went, but not in any 
;'vOther way,. Tlie^ glamoiir^ was still there, the firs as dark as^ever and 
old Wol, the owl, was sitting at the mouth of the same hollow tree 
at the top of the ride. ' - 

When I was a small boy one of my greatest joys was to go for 
long rides on a Shetland pony; Little Man I called him. And one 
dajr, meeti|ig a farmer in one of his fields, he laughed and said, 
^H^illo, where are you two going?’ And we had great days, Little 
Man and L Sometimes he was in one of his wicked moods and we 
had fights, a battle of wills. Little Man wanted to go one way — 
asually the nearest way home, and I had other ideas about it. And 
I always won and then he used to try and bite me. Once he threw 
me and I was dragged for half a mile. I saw stars, bits of blue sky, 
winter turf and cow platters, and finally — night. Just then my foot, 
mercifully, came free. After a while I awoke and caught Little 
Man who was grazing peaceably close by, pretending all was well. 

* Where are you two going?’ Those words came back to me this- 
afternoon when I hacked down the old deserted lane on* Jill. 
There was a roaring wind in the elm tops and the rooks got short"* 
shrift. It plucked my hat from my head and whirled it away over a 
fence and I had to go all the way round a tall hedge to get it again. 

Deserted Jat^s fascinate me, the bounding hedges are never 
laid an^l yellowhammers, bullfinches, chaffinches and wood-pigeon 
love these places. 

In the summer, redstarts build in the holes in the ivy creeper 
that grows round the big elm boles and they start their anxious 
'U-wit, U-wif as soon as one enters the ride, and fly% before, 
showing their rusty tails. This particular lane where I rode phis 
afternoon used to be a coach road and traces of it are found right 
away in the field beyond tlie Hawking Tow^'r. - Just now it is'.v&y^^, 
miry because the cattle come down it every -evening fothe farm • 
and the puddles are full of rotted leaves. Mud has a very pleasant ‘ 




yo The Decried Lane 

smell — clean mudj that is — and nowadays one almost forgets the 
■scent of a muddy road in .wint;pr. There are few muddy roads left 
►nowj and one could almost walk-in dancing shoes on most ofthe 
country roadsj even in the wettest weather, 

- -At each step Jill made a sucking sound as she pulled her hooves, 
out %f the-slushj, and there was a sense of luxury in being able to pass 
over' such' ground dryshod, A large stick thumped down within a 
yard of us and made the horse shy. On a Branch of nawthornj siaired 
with red berries, a chaffinch was trying to keep its nead to the wind. 
But a gust blew it sideways and turned him inside out. snowing 
his winter woolies. Poor little birds, how’' they must hate wind!^ 

But the most interesting thing I saw was a greater spotted 
woodpecker climbing up a birch tree. He sat watching me for 
some time peeping round ^the bole, and then, wiien I rode off a 
short way, he w^ent into a hole half-way up; eviaently his roosting 
tree. Woodpecker, spotted and green, alw^ays seem to sleep night 
after night in their old nesting holes, all through tlie year. 

After leaving the old road I cantered across the fine grass 
beyond the Hawking Tower, v/itli tlie v/ind benind us ah the w^ay, 
and so home by way of the Hinton road where a pale sunset 

showed up the tossing traceries of the winter trees.^ 











Chapter the Fourth 


' i ' ' ■ 

MoonUgfit Idagic 

Few people^ comparatively speaking, have looked on the beauty 
of moonlit woods, naked and stark, under the stars. The keeper 
and the poacher perhaps, no other men. 

^The keeper is intent on catching the poacher and protecting 
his master’s game; the poacher is too intent on dodging the keeper 
and bagging game to notice the Ifeeathless wonder of night 
woods. 

But to walk the woods alone at night is an experience that can 
never be forgotten, and a wood at night is far more eerie than a 
churchyard. For it is against one’s natural instincts, and a man 
who finds pleasure in it is regarded as a madman. Even in the day- 
light a wood is mysterious and secret, at night it is a "world that 
is unearthly. There is a sense of utter unreality that sends the 
hair creeping on your scalp. 

I went alone to Wildv/cod to see for myself how it appeared 
under the moon. And I went in at the hand-gate by the side of the 
pool. When I came over the park, lying silver in the moonlight, 
the bafe^oaks threw" a pattern of shadow on the grass, and on 
ever}?* blade tha frost glistened. When I came over the shoulder 
of the hill i saw Wildw^ood lying in the hollow, with the shadows 
as black as ink under the trees and the stars watchful and remote. 

I am used to being abroad outdoors at night, but usually it is on 
the coast in sound of the low beating sea. But to-night there was’ 
no sound, no rush of distant surf, no far crvins; of wildfowl • 
flighting about the ooze. I seemed to be standing in a star-encrusted '-•/ 
cavern, W'here no life or ever would be. Not an owl hqot^jd,. ‘ 
n0t a fox barked in that awTul stillness. Man lives in such a noisy 
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world nowadays that such silences affright him, and yet silence is 

beautiful and the senses are prepared for sleep. , 

I opened the gate and stood a while with my hand upop. it, 
looking up the ride. The bare ash poles rose, rank on rank, every 
twig and branch etched against the stars, and inky shadows barred 
the aground. Across the floor of the wood those shadows lay, a 
network of interlacing beauty, and beyond, the moonlight was 
flooding across the open glade. In the shadows close by stood the 
white notice board, ‘Trespassers will be prosecuted, by order.’ 
That silent threat, how. empty it seemed, telling its mepage to the 
watching trees! Then my heart leapt, for something was sitting 
on the notice board. At first I took it to be a goblin and had to lay 
hold on my nerves. But soon I saw it was a white owl and it was 
regarding me with two apparently eyeless sockets, as dreadful as 
a skull. Then, when I shut to the gate, it swept from its perch and 
slid away without a sound. 

I went along slowly, keeping by instinct to the edge of the ride. 
Soon I came out into the moonlit patch beyond and saw the hard- 
edged moon and I was fascinated. Its baleful glare filled my whole 
brain, the craters on its surface became a face, its awful remoteness 
was staggering. The first time I saw the moon through a telescope 
I think I had my first doubts of personal survival as taught me by 
my elders and betters. And this world I found myself in now 
seemed almost as aloof and remote. 

To my left the little fir trees were like jagged Jjlack teeth and 
to the left of the ride one great oak towered up, lit to its'wrj.'- top- 
most twig by the moonlight. Forcing myself against my v/ill I 
went quietly into the little firs and there beheld a magic that sur- 
passed all others I had seen. 

The moonlight was filtering through and lighting up the open 
ipaces under the black branches so that I could only see tlie stems 
of the trees against the dim light behind. And then at that moment 
I heard the most dreadful sound. It was a grunting, wailing scream, 
like a soul in its last torment. And it was far away, down the other 
end. of the wood. I stood rooted to the spot, my scalp creeping. 
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I knew what it was, a fox calling for its mate, but this made no 
difference. And ^en, as I stood ^here the sound came again, and 
olj! horrorsl it was nearer,.and coming nearer. : ^ 

And then panic seized me; I turned about and ran, ijan so that 
I tripped over fallen branches and splashed into the puddles of 
rain w’ater in the ride, ran until I came to the wall, ran untiVI left 
the wood behind and was panting at the top of the little meadow 
above Wildwood. 

And behind me, still wailing, I heard that lost spirit of the 
woods. 

No, the woods in the silent hours are not for man if he must 
keep his sanity; they are for the wild people to hunt in and to seek 
the easing of their passions. At night man must go to ground 
among his* fellowmen. And in a cur&us way I realized then how 
artificial our existence really is. We take no account of the earth 
and the open air. We are still camping in the wilderness, our 
houses are fr^il things in all truth. A little earth tremor and we are 
without a roof, we are once again under the wide sky where we 
belong. Our houses are as insecure as the roosting place of owls 
or the holes of the foxes. It is the earth, ages old, that matters, and 
the wide sky and wheeling dusts of stars. ^ 

How can we learn humbleness of mind, how appreciate the trus 
littleness of raan.^ Even the trees outlive us, even the wild goose 
and the golden eagle are longer in the world ! I tliink we can learn 
that humbleness by turning a little from man-made things and 
seekiri^*truth in a handful of scented earth, or by going to the ', 
wooSs at midnight when the trees are patterning the vacant rides. 

Hinting Spring ' 

This evening I took the gun and went down the meadows towa^s • 
the pools. It was a cold grey evening, but the smell of spring was 
in the air, and, despite the wintry chill, blackbirds were warbling ■; 
and the songthrushes were singing. That smell of spring,, has / 
atways puzzled me, because there can be little growth ^ yet and' ' 
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.the fields are still clothed, in tbS dead, ochre greys of winter.; Yet 
it was therCj that indefinable sc^nt of coming surpmer; suggesting 
warm drowsy days^ the cuckoo’s call, the shadow of the skimmipg, 
sw^allow passing over the sunlit hillside. 

' At the side of the first pond I stepped with caution, for the path 
is, strtwn with fallen sticks and dead leaves , from the crowding 
oaks. Half-way down the path I stopped dead, for a rabbit had 
suddenly emerged on to- the beaten track at about eighty- yards’ 
distance and was watching me with pricked ears, I stood where I 
was, not daring to move, and after a moment it began^to nibble 
the grass. I began a stalk, but w^hen I had gone some ten yards^ I 
saw the rabbit had, vanished. Still walking with caution, I ap- 
proached the spot where it had been and heard a rustle in the dead 
reeds on my left. I saw the-ralDbit bounding .through the reeds, not 
threading its way through, but jumping like a kangaroo over the 
reed tussocks. It was a difficult shot, for it was going away from 
me and a lot of branches were in the ■way, but I fired.. It went head 
over heels, and I jumped down the bank, leaving my gun agaipst 
the fence. Having no dog with me, I had to wade out to it, and a 
grim business this wns, for the black slime was fearfully cold, and 
I had^no waders. But I retrieved tlie rabbit and returned , to , the 
^ath. 

Stock Doves ■ 

-Every evening now, round about five o’clock onw^ards, I see the 
stock doves wheeling .wdth rigid wings round the tops of ‘the jiigh 
elms at, the bottom of the home, paddock. They^glide about .in 
circles in the ,manner of the domestic pigeon, w-itii their '.wings 
raised very high and at an angle to the body. This is, I suppose, 
a-form of courtship flight; at any rate, I have noticed this same 
tljing every year about this time. They are round these, trees again 
in the early mornings, and it is then also that the wood-pigeon 
•come oh to the tennif court, before anyone is astir. The other 
morning there was a large flock of pigeon feeding by tlie wnter 
garden. I hurriedly put on some clotlies and w’-ent out, but wiien 


1 got.;there'I:'saw only, two,, Aft(?r,a..oareful stalk, however,' one,' 
paid the penalty.. In the early mojnings, too, I hear them' .cooingr 
in, the lime trees, a delicate summery sound, and when they 
frequent ;the trees so close to the house I let them alon^ fori like;'':, 
'tO' hear their, soft 'voices. 

An amusing thing happened the other day. My spaniel; v/ho 
delights in hunting mice and is a great expert at catching them, 
was asleep before the fire. The butler v/ent into the room and saw 
a mouse playing about on the top of his back amongst the fur. 
The do^ was fast asleep and only awoke when the man killed 
the mouse with a poker. The dog then ate the mouse! 

Baby rabbits are showing up every^^’here, and I shot one by 
mistake the ether evening. I sav/ its ears over a bank and took 
them to be those of an adult. I fired^and found I had shot a ,wee 
rabbit scarcely out of the nest! The length of a rabbit’s ears is 
nothing to go by, and in the fading light it is very hard to tell 
whether it ia an adult or otherwise. 

Drake Teal 

On the last day of the wildfowl season I shot a teal. There were . 
a few on the pools in the autumn, but during the hard weather I 
never saw one, nor have I seen a snipe in the marsh the whob 
time. But on the last day of February, I took the gun to stalk a 
large body of pigeon feeding above the pools. It v/as a difficult 
stalk, with Httle cover, and just when I was getting within striking 
distance, they ail got up and flew av/ay. A few moments later I 
caught sight of a mallard drake follov/ed by the duck flying away 
from the middle pool. Tliey were, of course, out of shot and 
never gave me a chance. But this mistake of mine made me 
approach the last pool with caution, and from behind some 
dead reeds I saw a drake teal swim out into the middle of tiie 
pond. I dropped like a stone, but it saw me and shot upwards 
with the rapidity of its kind. The gun flew to shoulder 'and the • 
sound of the shot was followed by a splash. He was down and;; 
Seating in the middle of the pool. My dog is laid up for. the 
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time being, so I cotild not retrieve it, and for a long time had 
to watch it helplessly drifting, into some fallen wood in mid- 
«^ater. There was nothing for it but my piking tackle, so, hurry- 
ing back £.0 the house, I got out my rod, and after a few long 
casts managed to get the weighted line beyond the dead body 
and firaw it in to the bank. I found it was a perfect unscarred 
specimen*of a teal drake and I have skinned it carefully and am 
mounting it. 

So ended the fowling season. And with the passing of that 
season I am left with happy memories, memories of good nights 
on the coast and good dawns, too. If I were to state my total b^ 
of fowl it would cause a great deal of amusement, especially aiter 
reading about the huge bags made by goose shooters. But I like 
a few birds well shot in difficult circumstances; that is, out on the 

marshes and tidal lands. _ i.- u t 

I shortly hope to fit a telescopic sight to my .303 rifle, which I 
am having fitted with a Morris tube for .22. This rifie was origin- 
ally purchased for shooting caribou in Newfoundland, but the 
trip never came off because the game laws prohibit the killing 
of any large game in that country for some time to come. How- 
ever, *I hope with this new sight to become proficient with 
'The rifle, and when the ban in Newfoundland is fitted, and I can 
see my way to an expedition, I shall be able to use the original 

bore. 

March Sunlight and Oran-ge Plough 

From every rookery up and down the length and' breadth of the 
land there comes the mating ‘caw’ of the rooks. They go to and 
fro with sticks and wool, and the reddish elm tops are very busy 
these times. I often think I could tell many of the seasons simply 
by the 'sounds of the countryside; the tvarbling of the blackbirds, 
. .bleat of lambs, and later the cuckoo and whitethroat. And in 
autumn it would be the robin’s song and the clatter of the reapers 
• in the fields. And now the great growth has begun; the grass is 
'.'. already beginning its first growth and within a w^eek I have 
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seen the yellow hues of the winter fields fade into the stronger 
■•green.';-.":\\:;: - ■ V*-; : / : :'v 

•The plough was easy walking this afternoon, and bright orange 
in the March sunlight. My shadow lay across the furrow and 
moved with me, betraying ray approach to the pigeon resting 
out of the wind on the lee of the ash spinney. The bare |)oles 
clashed and squeaked; over the bright green fields came the flash 
of a rook’s wing, and from the sheltered meadow by the brook 
jrose the infant wailing of lambs. This dear old earth never grows 
old; each^spring it is mysteriously new-born, as fresh and alive as 
eyer. Only the earth has the secret of eternal life; we are no more 
than the passing shadow aslant the orange plough. Perhaps it was 
this solenm train of thought that made me unprepared for the 
rabbit that Sport routed from under a pile of hedge clippings. 
But the little rascal ran straight into the sun, and the surface of the 
meadow seemed to reflect the light as much as an arterial road. 

On the clover the pigeon were massed, yet with tliis bright 
day what could I do.^ They all flew over the valley. Up the 
hawthorn hedge on the old glebe lands, a pigeon clappered out 
within ten yards, and I missed it. Back by way of marsh and pools. 
In order to save a blank day I shot at a moorhen that rose, from 
out of the reeds. It dropped on the island, and, though the spaniel’ 
swam over to it, he would not bring it over to me, though I 
shouted myself hoarse. He was in one of his silly moods; perhaps 
it was the'spripg weather. As I walked over the soft ground at the 
head^of* the marsh three snipe rose. I swung up thq gun, then 
remembered— ^3rd March! 

Like Colonel Hawker, I determined to ‘save my blank’, so after 
tea I strolled down the meadow. Two pigeon passed over, bound 
for the park spinney. I fired, and one fell into the top pf a haw- 
thorn tree. « 

The Wind, in Coldhangar , 
I dislike riding in a high win^ and horses,disiike it top. A horse • 
will always turn at an angle to its full force, and v/hen hunting,- ■* 
■scent is naturally more tricky.' • ‘ 




yS The Wind in*Coldhangar 

A fox took us across from Goldhangar towards Welmint, and 
it was in a fold in thewalley I saw a lovely glimpse>that would have 
delighted the eye of Lionel Edwards or Munnings. Hounds were 
running dewn a steep hill that was in shadow and suddenly they 
streamed out of the grey-green tones of the field into broad sun- 
!ight.'Beyond, half hidden by the steep valley, I saw the bristly 
tops of the ash poles in Goldhangar. They were in full light, and 
the colour of bleached hay, with just a hint of a silvery gleam here 
and there where a trunk showed against the russets of the under-^ 
wood. ^ 

And what vivid spots of colour the pink coats made in thg 
winter landscape! 

Rocking in one of the higher poles (I saw this as we came down 
the hill at a swinging canter) was an old magpie’s nest, a great 
bundle of twigs like a monster hedgehog. Even the old pigeon 
nests were defying the wind, mere slender platforms of interlacing 
twigs that looked as tliough the slightest puff would send tliem 
flying. When hounds were drawing the wood I sat my horse close 
to an oak tree growing in the hedge, a mighty tree with thick ivy 
cables as a winding sheet. These roots had been cut, however, at 
the base, just clear of the ground, so that the tree was saved. But 
the leaves had withered, a mass of Rembrandt brown foliage. And 
in the gale the tree was creaking like a ship. The sound reminded 
me of the old sailing vessel in which I went to the Dogger Bank, 
and the tree was talking in the same language. ,And another 
striking thing about this piping morning was the way tlt^^ sun 
glanced on the bare twigs. It made them shine a^ if they were 
made of metal as did the grass blades also, a perfect shimmer of 
brilliance. 

After lye left Goldhangar, clouds blew up, and soon the scene 
hafl completely changed, and my spirits changed with it. We do 
not realize how sunlight lifts the spirits; one moment all the 
, world is singing, it is good to be ayve, and then a subtle change 
Creeps over one and ideas and outlook change. 

From Welmint the' fox turned right-handed for die railway 
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station and hotmds ran into him fust short of the signal cabin, a 
good little hunt of an hour and fiv^ minutes with a five and a half 
miks’ point, ■ ::* 

■ 'Mvening in 

■ Evenings Hieaway wood! When Ijreached the' hill after a^alk; 
round the fields^ a strong wind was rushing in the tops of the firs 
with a sound as of a distant sea. I had two rabbits on my walk 
round and missed another, an easy shot. 

Five o’clock came and no pigeon appeared, but the evenings 
are getting so much lighter now that I expected them to be late. 
As I lay on my back under the privet bushes and watched the sky, 
a branch squeaked at intervals. After half an hour a hawk sailed 
over and lit in one of the firs, and a minute later seven pigeon 
skimmed the tree tops and lighted farther down the wood. I 
changed my hide, moving up the hill under the firs where a box 
thicket grow’S on the south slope. Very soon a pigeon landed on a 
branch a long shot off, I could see his white collar against the deep 
green shadow behind. I fired and he heeled over and fell with a 
crash into the underwood. At the report, the tree tops became 
alive with pigeon, and one settled in a feathery birch about ninety 
yards away. It was too long a shot, but I risked it. The pigeon^ 
flew off. 

Then there was a lull and the light quickly grew dim. Finches 
rustled and^tiqj^ed in the box bushes preparing for sleep. Then 
three pigeons landed a long shot off at the foot of the hill I took 
careful aim at the nearest bird and he fell. ‘Zink, zink, zink !’ — ^ 
blackbird scolded in the distance. A hush fell and the wind died. ■ 
I stole down the ride by the side of the hawthorn thickets. Against 
the sky one solitary pigeon sat hunched on top of a fir. I fired and 
he remained motionless for a full minute, then fell like a stont. 
Outside the wood a concourse of carrions flew,, cawing hoarsely. . 
The firing worried them and j:hey wanted^ to come in to roost.. 
Over/, the top^ firs one-sided ■ orange \moo,n.;,yp^^ 



So Wood-pigeon 


Wood-pigeon 

1 decided to visit the pigeon at Hkaway this afternoon, and in 
tlie preliminary walk round I killed a rabbit, the only one I 
shotat. ^ 

Of/ing to my watch havitig stopped I' was late at Hieaway 
wood and a large fleet of grey pigeon were already riding the 
tops of the two highest oaks above the spot where I usually am- 
bush. I found tlie hide I always use much knocked about and 
weather-beaten, and as it would have taken too long to repair, I 
moved over the crest of the hill where the box bushes grow. 
Several pigeon soon landed higher up the wood and it was not 
until I had been there about half an hour that I heard a ‘clap 
clatter’ up in the tall flrs. Peeping through the box I saw a pigeon 
sitting in the top of an oak about ninety yards away. Though he 
was screened with twigs I fired and hit him, but never saw him 
fall. A second later, all the pigeon that had been disturbed at tlie 
shot passed high overhead with a rushing sound. Now there v^as 
a lull. A little owl was calling below the hill. Suddenly a pattering 
and rustling began all around that made the spaniel start and cock 
his ears. But it was only a sharp shower that ceased as suddenly as 
% began. Then with a ‘swoosh’ a pigeon landed directly above me 
in a birch. He paid the penalty. Soon another pigeon landed a long 
shot off, low down and screened by twigs. It looked a hopeless 
shot but I fired and thought I had missed, but later, yiiipn I walked 
down, I say the grey body lying on the brown leaves at the foot 
of the tree. Now I stole down the ride. Hundreds of pigeon 
were roosting in the straggly firs that grow down the ride edge. 
They had been driven there by the firing, and I made a men- 
tal note „ of this for future visits. But all the pigeon clattered 
off and, as it was so dark, I could not see them before they 
took wing; 

^len I crossed thg hill to the farm a lone plover was calling 
•from the plough, the only sound in a universe of utter quiet and 
peace. 



A Fox left as soon as Hounds entered’ 
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Shouting March 
Tlje -world was singing like a great harp; the strings were the. 
hedgerow oaks and tossing thorns, the harpists the March winds. 
Large spaces of clean-washed blue sky were spread overhead, 
across which sailed the slow piled mountains of yellow cloud. 

Truly the shooting season is over, yet the pleasure of,the ‘-w'alk 
ro-und’ is enhanced if you take a gun. Pigeon and vermin can be 
shot, and it helps to keep your ‘eye in’. 

A flock of rooks were tossing up in the blue spaces, wavering 
like tea-leaves thro-wn into a stream. Another speck was below 
t!^em that was not a rook, for it sw'ooped in one long glide, with 
siclde-like wings, and lit in the top of a tall elm above the pools. 

I crept up ^e hedge -vdth the spanid at heel and cautiously ap- 
proached the group of trees. There, high up on a splintered 
branch sat a sparrow-hawk, surveying the bright landscape spread 
out below his Ipfty vantage point. Yet he was out of range and I 
rnyst get nearer. Slipping like a weasel from bole to bole I got 
within striking distance of the elm and looked upwards through 
the tossing branches. My eye followed the sunlit trunk up and up 
into the blue oceans, yet I could not see the hawk. Then I^crept 
round the rough trunk and looked up the other side. At first I saw- 
nothing and then I noticed a small knob about fifty feet above 
me, and a second later I realized that this was the hawk’s head. 

I began to raise the gun, but the knob vanished, and as I ran-'oflt 
from lftisin3 the trunk I saw a distant planing shape departing on 
curved wings. . , ' ; 

Holy Island Memory 

Here are a ie-w more anecdotes in connection with my time up at 
Holy Island. I went one evening to some shallow meres not far 
from the sea. They appeared to be mostly flood water, and in no 
case more tlian two feet in depth. I chose a small pool in preference- 
to a much larger one tliat my companion fancied, and finding a 
tMck tussock of rush, I sat do-wn to -wait. . ■ 
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A most lurid sunset flamed t3ver the wild Cheviots, and this 
biood-red colour stained the water in front of m}r hide. All about, 
thick tussocks of rush grew, each rush reflected faithfully in tjie 
still mirror. 

The evening was very frosty, but I felt no chill for I was well 
wrapped up, and as I watched the dying light I suddenly recol- 
lected that it was my last night in this rugged country, and I was 
sorry. At length, just as the colour had almost faded from the 
v/est, I heard the approaching mallard coming in over the sand 
dunes. 

A party of six passed high on my left, but I refrained from 
firing. It was lucky I did so, for they turned and I had the satis- 
faction of seeing a fine drake turn turtle and hit the water with a 
splash, and then with my leff barrel I missed one of thelittle party 
as it rocketted overhead. 

After that there was a lull. Then I heard a mallard drop in 
somewhere behind me. It started to quack and I ipanaged to call 
it up into the pool at the back of my hide. But the light was so b^d 
I could not see it, and while I was debating on what course to take, 
a distant shot from my friend disturbed it and it flew off tov/ards 
the sea. 

4* It was broad moonlight when I made my way back to my 
friend, and as I approached the pool lie fired again, the sound 
of .the shot ringing out like a thunderclap in the quiet night. 
But he had had no luck, though several had pitched not far/ 
away. " '* - ' 

Wildwood Gale 

This afternoon a full gale was blowing from the south-west and I, 

- of .course, made all haste for "Wildwood with a plentiful supply . 

^ of cartridges. On approaching the pool three birds vrere swim- 
ming in the centre wdiich \vere certainly not moorhens. Then three ' 

■ mallard spun up, and circled over the trees. The great windxaught ' 
them and hurled them back over my head. 

It' *was just' about 3.50 'when I. entered .the .wood, and' 'after . 
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a bit of searching I found a fir tree surrounded by thick under- 
wood which formed a good hide, I had hardly crawled inside 
when I saw three duck sweep over my head and land again in the* 
pool. I gave them time to settle down and then, for fun^* started a 
stalk through the thick undergrowth. But when I reached the edge 
of the pool the duck had gone, though I had never seen them 
leave. At tliat moment the first pigeon dropped in, lighting low on 
an oak branch some distance away. He saw me moving in the 
underbrush and left the bough, but my shot caught him amidships 
and dropped him neatly into a privet bush. Then for a long while 
there was a lull. The nearby ash poles — how pigeon love them! — 
kept up a continual clashing so that at times it sounded as if an 
army of men was marching through the thickets. I called four 
bullfinches up to my little tree, they^ are alv/ays to be found in 
this particular wood, and they hopped about all round me, three 
hens, and a cock with a breast as red as a baked brick. 

Then I notioed two pigeon drop into an oak some distance 
away, and, deciding quickly, I changed my hide— sometimes a 
fatal thing to do. But I found a good thicket of blackthorn and 
here I settled down. Minutes passed. A songthrush came and sang 
in a high oak, his flute-like notes whipped away by the wind. 
Through the tops of the trees the gale passed like an express 
train, dwarfing all other sounds by its mighty passion. Then, 
as the first heavy drops of rain lashed the thorns, the pigeon . 
began to ar^vf. I have never seen pigeon come so fast. Driving 
low in fhe teeth of the gale into the lower branches of the 
oaks, others passing right on over into the fastnesses of the wood 
itself. 

Almost every minute I was firing through the interstices of. 
the thorns at the tossing grey shapes. A quarter of an hoiy and alk 
was over. The green moss of the hide was littered with empty ' 
cases, and before the light died I groped and fought my way, '■ 
through the thickets to collect the dead. J picked up a round, 
dozen; the best night at pigeon that I have had fpr a long while,,' 
Two birds went away hard hit to drop in the blackthorn thickets - - 
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and I could not find them. I stuffed as many as I could in my game 
bag and carried the rest in hot!;! hands to the car. Pigeon, if carried 
<*by the legs, have an annoying habit of slipping out of the fingers, 
and I had a tiresome journey to the road. 

It was late when I reached the car. A yellow rent to the west 
threw the lashing trees of Wildwood in sharp relief, and the lonely 
pool glimmering at its feet appeared like a sheet of dull steel. 

Impudent Jack 

I must relate an incident that happened to me while 'piking not 
long ago. I found a new pool not very far from my home where 
pike abound in great plenty. The weaiher was cold and grey and 
a strong breeze ruffied the s^rrface; I always like a bit of wind when 
‘piking’. It was not long before my friend’s float dived under and 
he landed a nice fish, to be followed immediately afterwards by 
another. 

I had placed the keep net in the water not far away, in which 
were about thirty small roach, and I was soon mystified by a great 
splashing going on in its vicinity. Hurrying up, I saw a jack of 
about mo pounds hanging motionless about three feet from the 
net, ‘displaying deep interest in its contents. As I watched he dived 
forward and worried a fish through the meshes, so I gave him a 
belt with the gaff handle. This, hov/ever, had no eftect, and he 
returned again and again to the attack until I wearied of his 
impertinence. Putting on a small bait, I dangled it 'upland down in 
front of him. It w'as promptly seized and swwllowed, and in a 
second I had whipped him out on to tlie bank. This only show's 
how determined pike are when hungry, and it was altogether an 
interesting experience. 

Evening Vespers 

I could npthelp thin|ting the otlier night, as I lay under the thorn 
bushes of Wildwood, how pleasant it is to be out in the woods at 
this time of year. There was a hint, more than a liint, of coming 
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spring in the air. Thrushes were singiiig, some near and some far, 
and all at once a blackbird started t© warble. Of all the bird songs, 
thai of a blackbird is to me the most associated TOth the days when « 
all is green. As I lay listening, the bare trees were forgotten; I saw 
golden fields of buttercups, the hedgerows heavy with the may, 
and the distant muffied-blue of woods, dreaming in summer hSats. 
And I remember those days last summer when I pushed*my way 
through the thick undergrowth of this very wood, the sweat 
stteaming down my face, in search of bullfinches’ nests. 

Ail the mighty growth and force of Nature seemed dammed up 
or^the cold leaf-strewn earth on which I lay, yet in twelve weeks’ 
time that great swelling life will be nearing maturity and fulfil- 
ment. 

The evening was too calm for pigeon, though I got two, but 
large numbers came in to roost farther back in the woods. Two 
duck were also on the pool, but the twigs of a bush deflected ray 
rather hurried shot as they rose from behind some willows. I 
found a pigeon that I missed the other night in the dusk, lying in 
some thick undergrowth close to my hide which made my bag of 
the 1 6th up to thirteen. 

One by one the birds ceased their vespers until silence reigned, 
save for the far clap of a pigeon’s wing amidst tlie ash poles. And ' 
as I passed the pool a large pike jumped, out in the middle where 
the weeds are still remaining after the mild winter. 

'* The Bark of a Fox 

These last few days of shooting are precious. After this month 
is out the regular Saturday afternoon shoot will be a thing of the 
past, and even now there is nothing to shoot but pigeon; rabbits 
are beginning to breed and no longer lie out as is their winter 
habit. . 

Last night I v/ent to Hieaway, hiding up farther back in the 
woods where young firs grov^. Beneath the dark roof the moss 
was green, and looking along the floor of the forest, as it were, , 

I could see for some distance as down a tunnel. From be- 
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S6 The Bark of a Fox 

hind a rotten log something rrioved, and I saw it was a squirrel. 
It nipped about between the ^caly red stems of the little trees, 
"intent on its own business. Soon it found something that -in- 
terested it at tlie foot of one of the firs and it sat up and nibbled 
with nervous movements. Then a rabbit went hopping along 
soma distance off and vanished into the green gloom. The 
squirrel went jumping away and the light began to fade. After the 
rain ceased the thrushes began to sing and a mist rolled up from 
the pool. 

Pigeon streamed past and lit in the tops of somejiigh trees 
about a hundred yards away until the branches seemed to bear a 
strange blobby fruit. At last two passed over, and firing up 
through the fir I brought one down. From the distant trees the 
grey legion arose with a mighty thunder and came wheeling over, 
giving me another successful shot. Now the shadows gathered so 
thickly under the pigmy trees that a forest of vast extent was 
suggested and all sense of scale was lost. Against the pale sky, ash 
poles stood motionless, and suddenly, in the profound quiet, a 
distant fox barked — an eerie, sinister sound. 


Spring Hacking 

* A perfectly glorious afternoon. I went a long hack round by Nut- 
wood and Shelverdene with Margaret. She was riding Chloe and 
I was on Jill, and the horses went very well. 

First down the lane out of the village that ^iqds with the 
natural simplicity of a sheep track and the hedges are ’’un tamed 
and full of birds. Then through three gates on to the wide roiling 
grass where the gorse bushes were rich gold and alive witit 
. twanging linnets. Here the lane has no bounding hedge but 
weaves about between the turf like a downland road, and many 
sbeep and lambs were lying on the white ribbon; they seem to like 
■resting on a hard surface and did not move as we cantered by on 

• .the grass, only turning their stupid faces as we passed. 

In one corner of a little meadow we came to a small pond se 
in ,a fold of the ground and at one end, pushing their way from us 


. ...ill the; .weedy' :green water, ;W .mallard, two^ ducks' and.':a , 

fine drake, his green neck flashing in the sunlight/ As we did not ' 
stQp, but walked past at about thirty yards, they did not take wing 
but swam slowly away with their beady eyes filled upon us/No 
doubt there will be a nest there later, as tlie pond is in a remote 
spot and a long way from any human habitation, • 

From this pond we had a good gallop past Coldhangar, still in 
Its winter nakedness of bleached ash poles. But the floor of the 
wood was ga)^ with yellow splashes, for primroses were in bloom, 
and rooks were cawing their spring music from tlie rookery 
beyond. Still in the deep ditches I saw patches of old snow, white 
no longer, but a dirty grey like the tired summer snows of the 
Austrian alps. The ground is so high here and so exposed that 
there must have been big drifts after the last fall of snow some 
weeks ago. And so on to Windy tree farm where we came into 
the very miry lane and the smell of pigs and straw. Before the 
farm, in the little orchard, was a single white lamb that spied ns 
afar and came to meet us, bleating vigorously. It trotted behind 
my horse and insisted on following, and even when we broke 
into a trot it scurried behind, complaining loudly. So there was 
nothing for it but to stop, and it came running up and stood under 
Margarets mare. She dare not move in case the little beast might 
be kicked, so I walked Jill back to the farm at the end of the lane 
and the lamb came after. I saw hay tossing over a lichened wall 
and found |h^ farmer in his stackyard and handed over the waif. 
And J:li€n we went on to Shelverdene village with the cottage 
gardens gay with crocus and children playing shrilly in the street. 

It is always a sign that summer is coming when the children 
play in the spring evenings, and on the allotments shirt-sleeved . 
rustics were busy over ■ their spades. 

The sun dimmed to a tender rose, promising a fine spell gf 
weather, and in the air was a mingled scent of earth and v/oodV 
smoke, the latter scent striking an autumnaj note that seemed put 
of key in some curious way. 

'*' We come to associate scents and sounds vdth different periods- 
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of the year, and at such moments we realize hov/ true this is. The 
scent of wood smoke should accompanied by the robin’s trill, 
4)ut now a blackbird was warbling, low and sweet, in the shrub- 
beries of the Vicarage garden. 

TkeHLast Run with Hounds 

This is, Tsuppose, the last run with hounds I shall have this year 
and, as w^as fitting, it was a good one. A dull gentle morning for 
the meet at Shelverdene, with a light breeze from the south-west; 
rooks very busy about the tree tops, some sitting apa^t, side by 
side, obviously suffering from love-sickness (which appears to jje 
as incapacitating as sea-sickness); two blackbirds having a fight 
by the side of the road, one getting a grip on the other's neck and 
worrying it like a terrier; chaffinches singing their spring songs, 
oft repeated; and a very early chiffchaff singing in a little wayside 
spinney. 

There was a big field assembled under the grey towers of 
Shelverdene Court, and the park w^as dotted with foot people. 
Some riders were walking their horses up and down under the 
trees, others were chatting and sampling the very excellent re- 
. freshments provided by our genial host, and hounds were under- 
'going their usual ordeal of hero worship. I am sure that Orator 
was giving his autograph to several young people! 

At last we move off in an echoing cavalcade, a brave company 
under the sweeping beech trees, whose roots w'ere clothed with 
snowdrop napkins. Chaffinches flew up and pinked at us ^s w'e 
■ went past, and by the box plantations I saw a young hound rioting 
' after a terrified rabbit which eventually got awuy through the legs 
of the horses. A grey squirrel peeped round a beech trunk at us 
as we pagsed beneath, though few people noticed him. 

• We came out into the main road, regarded by the disdainful 
griffons holding their blazoned shields, and so to Shelverdene 
woods wdth the bloom of reddish, buds already showing where 
■, branches were massed together, and angry carrions went flagging 
. .away, cawing hoarsely in their evil voices, 
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A fox left as soon as hounds entered and, jumping the stone 
wall with easy grace, slipped awsy towards the lakes. Here the 
watterfowl arose and circled, mallard and wigeon together; moor- 
hens scurried for the shelter of the reeds, a comb of silver spray 
at their heels. Four indignant swans backed water uneasily and 
swore in hissing breath at these disturbers of their peace* and 
finally, finding the noise and bustle too much for their injured 
pride, took threshing wing. They passed ‘wooshing’ over the 
beech avenue, necks nodding and black legs tucked up, and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the park. 

• Hounds and riders were reflected in the lake as they streamed 
up the grey-green slope, and the earth shook with the tattoo of 
hooves. TJirough the bracken now,^in the far beech wood; red 
leaves scattering right and left, and broken sticks flung from 
violent impact; past a little black pool in the middle of the wood 
where a startled heron with staring eye launched himself upwards 
with impatieart* strokes of wide grey mantled wings. Out of the 
wftod by the keeper’s cottage, the keeper’s pants and vest blowing 
on the line and frantic pheasants darting, head down tails up, for 
the shelter of the hollies. On now for the home farm and its wall 
of neat haystacks, ranged like a protecting palisade, and cowardly 
turkeys, all bullying swagger forgotten, running like hens under"* 
the yard gate. Everything running within sight, what a mad 
nation we are! Two shepherds were running from the lambing 
yard, s^pme i)r®wn calves galloping too, all in the same direction, 
not coring as long as they ran. The farmyard cur throttled on his 
chain, saliva drooling from his jaws; he, poor creature, was held 
and could not run. 

From the duck pond a grave regiment of sandy ducks march- 
ing, talking together in low tones. Suddenly through the fence 
slipped the fox and passed right through the middle of them. The^f 
burst asunder, like a bomb, and flew quacking about the’ pond 
margin, one fell over in the escitement. They had barely time to 
r^ain the sanctuary of mid- water when the hounds were melting • 
through the hedge, all speaking to the scent. When they came to ■ 
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■tile place, where the ducks hacf been they checked and faltered, 

, with subdued, yelps of baffled aagen Orator, casting wide, picked, 
tip the line and so away again for the Benthoni' road. Her® a 
motorist, “Standing gaping on the back seat, turned the fox, and 
instead of crossing the road, it doubled back and made for the 
gorse below the windmill. Some years ago this windmill ■ was 
struck .by* lightning and since that sultry summer night the sails 
have ceased to turn. 

A white-aproned woman w^as standing in the little yard where 
the millstones lie^ — hidden in summer by nettle jungles— with her 
hand to her eyes. As we cantered up the slope the sun came 
and gilded the little fields, ringing the elm tops with light and 
flashing along the canal. From the mill top some white pigeons 
fly witli a rattle, and I can see moss on the weathered planks, A 
Lilford owl bobbed on a post rail and flew with dipping flight, 
showing his spotted coat. A fan of starlings rose from a little 
meadow dead ahead and I knew we w^ere getting^p to the fox. 
This bustle of the hunt passed like a sudden wind through the 

• peaceful countryside, whirling the white chickens like paper, 
driving the birds skywards, and setting even the static cows in 

* motion, until it seemed as if they could really jump the moon. " 

The gorse was only three fields away, but I never thought our 
gallant little pilot would make it. But he did. He beat his pursuers 
hy a short head and went to ground in a badger sett, where, I am, 
glad to say, the Master left him. ^ 

Now ti^e run was over, the countryside returned to 1% usual 
' peace. The woman went into the millhouse and v%nt on with her 
washing, the pigeon came back to the mill roof and sidled and 
. cooed as they felt the spring in their blood. The starlings settled 
' again, a burnished, carpet on the meadow. 

® Away on the 'duck pond the ducks we.re discussing the recent 
■' happenings in .watery undertones, and the farm dog was indulging 
‘ -“.in a luxurious scratchj with a com|c smile on his uplifted peppery 
-face^'Ty the keeper’s cottage .the washing had been taken in and 
; ■ pheasants were creeping jerldly about the park., ' 





■had sent all things :sO' mad. A broken, binder in the hedgCj' the' 
liQof-ringed' scattered ant hill; a' strand of ' wire cut by ' thf 
huntsmanj lying coiled on itself like a grey briarj wicked and 
wounding, made in the first instance to catch and hold man in 
the deserts of No Man’s Land until a "whining bullet got him! 

Having no second horse I went home through a sunny after- 
noon, in my ears the meat of new dropped lambs and the song of 
throstles. On the eastern horizon sat a vast cloud mountain lit by 
the Slanting sun, with shadow’s in its corries, more vast than 

Everest and as splendid. 
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Chapter the Fifth 



Hieaway Spring 

A soft spring evening with thrushes singing and blackbirds 
warbling. The thorn hedge by the hand-gate into Hieav^ay was all 
over green speckles — ‘bread and butter’ the country people call 
the budding twigs — and there was a thrush sitting on four eggs 
in a box bush hard by. 

A friend had the rifle and I had the twelve, and after helping 
him repair the hide under the high trees, I went on over the slope 
and crawled under the box bushes at the upper end of the wood. 
For a long while nothing came. In the meadows el@se by, lambs 
were bleating, and the air was full of spring sounds, both near and 
far. From where I lay I could see all down the southern slope of 
the wood, over the light-scraped soil of the badger setts and 
rabbit warren, down to where the holly trees grow close to the 
boundary hedge. Small finches chased each other in the high 
branches, and a yaifle called frequently. Quite a different place 
this to the stark wuntriness of the wood earlier in the year, though 
the dead leaves strewn tliickly about brought back memories of 
winter evenings. r 

Suddenly a pigeon started to coo a long way off and another 
answered it. Twn baby rabbits bounced out of a distant hole and 
' back again. Crack! The sudden shock of sound split the gentle 
murmurs, of the spring evening. I heard the whine of a bullet high 
oyer the firs, a clatter of departing pigeon and higher up the 
wood, about fifty yards away, the sullen thump of a falling body. 
My friend had shot true. ^ 

, Again a long time passed. These March evenings drag on and 
ODj ibe light never seems^to alter. Then four pigeon landed in the 
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top of a far oak, a long way out ( 3 f range. One bird was outlined 
on a topmost twig. For amusement I trained my sights on him 
and lay a long while thus. Crack! The still-hunched figure heeled 
slowly and crashed into the bushes. My friend’s bullet Jhad again 
found its billet, though he was a hundred 3rards higher up the wood. 

‘These .22 rifles are deadly things,’ thought I, and Ht my’pipe. 
Almost at once I heard the sound of whistling w'ings*and three 
pigeon passed over. One paid the penalty and fell into the top of 
one of the hollies. He crashed right through in a cloud of down, 
and I saw him lying still and grey on the dead leaves about fifty 
yards away. Crack! thump! another down to my friend (his eye is 
in to-night). Just at darkling the carrions came in in a body, and 
I shot two within a few minutes of each other. 

Six pigeon were in the game bag when we walked back to the 
car, and plover were calling over the plough where the last light 
lingered, shining on the neatly turned furrows. 

, The Swallow’s Life 

Last Tuesday I saw the first swallow arrive. It is one of a pair that 
has built for some years in my garage, and its mate has not yet 
appeared. Hearing suddenly the summer-like ripple of song, I 
was just in time to see it enter a skylight over the stable door. I' 
opened the door quietly and tiptoed in. At first I could not see 
it, but eventually found it perched on the end of a beam in the far 
loose box. It tgas sitting quite motionless and appeared very tired, 
and though the sun was shining outside, it never atternpted to fly 
out again and seemed quite unafraid of myself or the spaniel. How 
is it that the swallow is held in such reverence.^ Not even the 
village lads will disturb tlieir nests — ^at least in this part of the • 
world — and there are superstitions about the bird which are still ' 
observed by the old folks. I must confess that it made me feel 
somewhat insignificant and humble to see that gallant little scrap 
sitting on the end of the beam. 1 though^ of the long days of 
autumn and of winter, and tlie countless hours which have passed 
silice I saw the last swallow. I have been going . about my daily ^ 
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round like a mouse, in^ a cage and. that little bird has. been roaming 
in' distant sunny lands, each day so splendidly-, free. And to a 
swallow, life must .-seem endless and each day a generation. And 
then, too,, one thinks of the golden hours of sunlight that, make, 
up a swallow’s life; the major part of its -existence is spent in that 
glorious light that seems the very essence of life itself. ' 'Perhaps 
it thinks cf England only as a land, of sunshine and green things; 
of hawthorn blossom, flowering chestnut candles, and the warm, 
muddy margins of little wayside ponds, where it gathers material 
for its nest on a summer’s evening. 

And so now our thoughts turn away from winter days, whe|i 
the air is keen and the bracken is rusty gold. And I linger in my 
mind over the summer days that lie ahead, of white roads banded 
by cool shade and the depths of summer woods. 

Otter Hunting in Kingcup Time 

The otter hounds were late in arriving. We hung^about in the 
cold wind scanning the road beyond the station, but it was a lomg 
time before the van topped the crest of the hill. A puncture had 
held them up and they were without a spare wheel on the van. 
A cap of half a crown was taken as we passed through the gate, 
""and then we were walking down the stream, lined with silver- 
budded pussy willow. 

The stream was still swollen with the winter floods, wreckage 
was strewn along the bushes — ^broken branches aud^dead grass. 
The hounds went busily across the shallows, sending spray flying 
and a scared moorhen scurrying. * 

There came the bleat of lambs and a distant cuckoo’s voice, and, 
hawking above the willow thickets, a swallow. With a casual air 
the brook wound all about, in figure of eights and S bends, always 
interesting, always varied. New rushes were thrusting up sheaves 
, of green swords through the dead grov/th, and on the sunny banks 
the first daisies and buttercups starred. But no whimper came from 
the hounds until we had gone fully a mile down to the mill and the 
•osier beds. Here an ancient willow leans right across the stream, 



so Old that moss and grass gro'^' in its riven crown^ and one 
starved plane about two f^et higli, grown from .a. seed 
drqpped by some bird that had perched in the slender wands above*^ 

The hounds became excited^ and just as the Master^ in his dark 
blue coat and gold' buttons, was crossing the ford, a sheaf .of' 
champagne' bubbles 'Streamed from the holt under the tree! All 
was instant excitement as the otter made down stream towards the 
mill. He reached the deep water under the millwheel, and'., though, 
we tried for an hour we could not find him again and so v/ent on 
below for another mile and a half. 

Here the hounds found a dra^t leading from a little drain and 
from it a fine dog otter was bolted. We hunted him downstream 
for a hundred yards and twice I saw him rise, close to the grey- 
green wildlris clumps. They lined the stickle below and the otter 
turned back and came up for breath just below me. It was only an 
instant’s glance but die face of diat otter was fearful. In its eyes was 
the pitiful terr^ of all hunted creatures and the second I saw it, the 
mqjith opened in a gasp that seemed to me to be terribly human. 
Then the hounds had him in the shallows and I turned av/ay. 

Across the field, gold with kingcups, a mare and foal were 
watching us, the foal pressed close to its mother’s side. Beyond 
was the bridge lined with cars, and people were leaning over the 
warm parapet, where the flies like to setde out of the wind and 
wdiere a wagtail had a half-built nest in the ivy. The piled cloud 
galleons a-sailing before the wind made moving patterns over 
the water^meadow/s, so that one half of the landscape was as seen 
on a dull day and the other aflame with sun, both intensified by the 
contrast And from the boughs of a willow close at hand a chiff- 
chaff was 'chaffering’ happily. From every budding bush, willow 
warblers sang, the tender yellows and greens of their plumage 
matching the spring greens of the herbage, and the stream w^as sa 
bright in the shallow'-s that the flashing diamonds dazzled the eyes. " 

It w'^as a w^'orld of promise and life, in whiph death should play, 
no part at all, but before my eyes I still saw that open mouth, *; 
seedling to make despairing yet silent supplication. ' . * 
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And so I left the hounds anc? moving figures in their blue coats 
and I v/aiked back through tije golden kingcups and smelt the 
Tiver smell; tliat "unforgettable^ unforgotten’ river smell, rising 
■ from the marshy edge of the water. Near the end of this Idngcup 
carpet a snipe rose and climbed into the April blue. Higher and 
higher, with quick beating wings, and then it turned and passed 
away down river, while the otter hunters toiled like pygmies 
along the winding snake of silver beneath. 

Otters are devoted to their young, and I was told of^a case 
where the mother otter fetched her two cubs out of a hollow 
willow and carried them to safety when the hounds were all 
around the holt. One of the huntsmen told me that it is quite a 
mistake to suppose that otters can catch a fish, unless it has it 
cornered. The otter is not a swift swimming animal in the water, 
but progresses comparatively slowly, and could never catch a 
fish that was swimming "flat out’. They will catch and kill 
weakly fish, or fish that are diseased, and in this wgy render good 
service. Their principal food is eel, and fish are by no means tijeir 
staple diet as most people seem to think. A spent otter will not 
show a line of bubbles behind him, but a fresh-bolted otter leaves 
a thick trail This, of course, is the air in his fur. All these things 
’ the huntsman told me, and I suppose he ought to know. 


Death of a Big Trout 

IT ^ 

"No, you won’t catch no trout dowm there, Sir, tiddlefs%aybe, 
and sticldsiy backs, but no trout!’ So said the old gardener. But 
, I liked the look of the stream and had heard rumours, so I w^ent 
, this morning to see for myself. 

. . Weather grey and almighty frigid, with a strong breeze. The 
feet I had a streaming cold did not help matters. I found the brook 
.much overgrown with trees and bushes and in few^ places could 
one get a fly on to th^ water at all After losing four flies and two 
. casts I almost gave up in disgust. But I sav/ not far aw^ay a little 
' island of. willow* wands, so sheltered from the wdnd by a hf^h 
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sandy .bank that they were hardlf bending. The island, tailed off 
into a gra%^elly spitj and" below wa^ a -fair-sized pool At the end^ 
th« water ' hiime4 chattering, • ro-und -a steep little bluff, and thi^' 
looked' a* nice run. I crept down the shingle, and made my first 
cast' -Resuit, hung up in , the 'willows. beliindi-Got it -free, tried 
again, and this time the fly went out nicely (March brown) and 
was carried round the bend. Instantly a rise, and a heavy fish. He 
came bolting upstream into the pool and for a few seconds I had 
to reel in like blazes to get a tight line on him. 

He sulked for about four minutes on the bottom and then made 
a^ush for the bend. I held on to him, for once round he would be 
lost in a rather muddy-looking pond full of rotten wood. He came 
back into the pool again, tiring, and I saw a gleam of gold, and a 
huge wedge-shaped tail flapped on the surface like a harpooned 
whale’s. My heart was in my mouth for it was the best trout I had 
ever had on and then I felt for my net. It was gone! I must have 
dropped it coming up through the willows, but gingerly screwing 
my head round I could not see it anywhere, so decided to beach 
the trout on the shingle, after killing him as best as I could. 

After a quarter of an hour I saw him coming in, slowly and 
sideways, a long speckled beauty and deep withal I slid him up 
the shallows and there was a wild flapping. I got my feet behind 
him and then he was up the bank, kicking in some green stinging 
nettles. What a fish! A three pounder! I went on down the stream ■ 
with a singing heart and tried several likely-looking places but 
did notliave another run. I found, however, the half-eaten/corp’ 
of another hugfe trout, probably speared by a heron. It seemed to 
be an even bigger fish than mine. I fished right down to the Bird 
in Hand (I hope this won’t give the stream away) but did not have 
another fish. And then as Pepys has it, ‘so home’ well satisfied • 
with the morning’s work. As for the old gardener he did not knaw* • 
what to say. I have sworn him to secrecy however, for if it got 
about all the local lads would-be down wffh a tin of worms, and 
'gorge ’ooks,’ and that would never do. Besides, the old Com- , 
mander Vv^ould not like it. 
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^S .22 in J^ildwood 

.22 in Wildwood *" 

Last night at about five o’clock I went to Wildwood and ‘holed 
np’ under the stunted pines. It was bitterly cold, even under the 
trees, and J had a long vigil. Soon the sky grew dark and flakes cl 
snow began to fall, making a charming picture. I was sheltered 
from'"'the flakes, but I could see them falling in a little clearing 
beyond the deep shadow of my hide. My feet grew so numb that 
I lit a little fire of pine twigs, which was much appreciated by the 
spaniel. After letting the fire burn for ten minutes I stamped i^ 
out and stood in the embers; soon my feet were beautifully warm 
and kept so for the rest of the evening. Outside, the snow f^l 
unceasingly, wandering down between the slender aspens and 
lodging on the fronds of dead bracken. I could imagiiK myself a 
hunter in the bactkwoods, and the dog sat up with cocked ears 
listening to the tiny rustle of the falling flakes. Of a sudden there 
was a clapper in a distant oak and I saw a pigeon looking about 
him. It was a difficult shot for there were twigs in< 4 ie way, but I 
cuddled the stock of the .22 into my shoulder and peeped down 
the aperture sight. I found the sights a little out of alignment, so 
I gave the peep two clicks to the right, got my target clear, and 
held my breath. The range was about ninety yards. The hollow 
'■‘thock’ that followed the bullet’s flight told of a direct hit and the 
pigeon opened his wings and fell. So little sound do these .22’s 
make when fitted with a silencer tliat tvm pigeon landed almost at 
once in a tree about forty yards distant and one w^s aji easj shot. 
He fell like__the last, killed instantly, and lay on tlie slopmg^bank 
among the bracken fronds. Then three landed ih the top of a 
spindly, tall pine about 150 yards away, right at the far end of the 
wood. It looked an impossible shot and there were several 
branches^in the way. As I watched them several more, wheelihg 
, round, caught sight of their companions and landed on the same 
tree. Taking as careful aim as I could in the fading light — the bird 
• was a mere speck in tjie centre of jhe foresight ring — I squeezed 
: th6 trigger. To my amazement the bird fell like a stone, and I had 
inadd the best shot I have ever had ■with a rifle. 
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As the shadows fell I returned the rifle to its case and went out 
to collect my bir.ds. ThS far pigeon was soon discovered, as was 
th<^ first I shot, but when I went to collect the other bird it was* 
nowhere to be found. I searched until dark but could find no 
trace. This same thing happened to my friend in the same wood 
the other evening. Here is a mystery then! There, was no question 
of the pigeon being w'ounded, the expanding bullet had killed it 
outright, yet some creature had taken the dead bird within a few 
yards pf where I lay. What is this mysterious thief.^ 

There is a badger sett close by, and I know foxes abound in 
Wildwood, can they be the robbers? 

The Mallards’ Nest 
A pair of mallard are nesting on the is^nd in the middle pond, and 
twice this last week I have disturbed the duck off her nest. This 
nest is about twelve feet up in the fork of a may tree amongst the 
ivy, a curiou^^ace for a duck to choose, but the chief reason for 
th^ choice is probably rats, which abound in the reeds. 

I am disturbed about the number of magpies that are about 
here, the other morning I counted at least twelve feeding in a 
field. There is a curious fact about magpies which other readers 
may have noticed. Their nests are very often built in the wayside ’ 
trees and high thorn hedges in full view of passers-by, yet I do not 
remember ever seeing a magpie either building or leaving one of 
these nests. J think they must build early in the morning before . 
anyond iS about. Whenever I have climbed to a magpie’s nest the 
eggs Save been-warm, but I have seen no sign of the bird. 

Birds build very quickly, especially later in the season. A 
thrush or a whitethroat will complete a nest in about three days, • 
or even less, at the height of the breeding season. I have been 
much amused this last week at seeing a naistlethrush building op _ 
the overhanging branch of an American oak that grows on the 
lawn. About seven o’clock onwards it is veyy busy, flying to and 
fro with beakfuls of moss and arranging the pieces in a cunning 
fdfehion. I watched it for some time with a powerful telescope., V 
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When inside the rim of the ntst it stands or sits almost on its 
breast and turns round and rounds at the* same time treading the 
^ inoss in with its feet I always admire tliese birds; they chopse 
the most exposed places for their nests and are courage personified 
■, when any cat ■ or carrion, threatens. Only the sly jay is a^ match for 
themr-and he generally waits for the guardians to be absent. 

'•*" Since the gentle rains of the past few days the hedges are a mist 
of tender green, but the chiffchaffhave not yet arrived here and are 
very late, as I usually hear them in March. 

Green Tips to the Firs ^ 

I have just come in from what, I suppose, will be my last 'smaci^ 
at the wood-pigeon. This sharp spell of unkind weather seems to 
have caused the flocks to rd^ppear about the fields here, and for 
some time past a stubble field close to Wildwood has been 'blue’ 
with them. But the mystery is, where do these birds go to roost? 
Pigeon shooting at this time of year is a different jgoposition to 
that of the winter months. They are vermin, so must be kill^, 
though as a general rule I put my gun away until the autumn. 
These long evenings they do not come in a body; one never 
knows when to expect them, and they start dribbling in from six- 
-r-o’clock onwards. 

However, taldng the 12-bore and a handful of cartridges, I 
posted off to Wildwood just before six and got under the little fir 
trees above the pool. It was a cold evening, but warm enough in 
, the thick underworld. A pigeon came over a high oak I hit 
it. The bird fell behind the tree and when I wen<: to search for 
it I got completely lost and soon was unable to recognize the 
tree by which I had marked the pigeon down. Not until I had 
retraced my steps to where I had taken the shot was I able to see 
the tree again, and thus find my bird. It was lying amidst the fresh 
springing shoots of wild hyacinth. All the ash poles are sprouting 
green, and the firs putting forth little green tips. As I walked 
quietly down the main ride a half-grown rabbit slipped out of the 
bushes and 'went away, his white scut bobbing in the dusk. I fireS 
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and rolled him over. At, the shot ‘carrions’ shouted defiance from 
the far end tvhdre the oaks grow, and a terrified magpie flew 
chattering out of the conifers close at hand. And so it is good-bye" 
to Wildwood until the oaks are yellowing, and the breath’ of winter 
is again whispering in their rusty leaves. 

April Snow and Silvet Downs 
At the beginning of the week I paid a visit to Wiltshire. I do not 
think I shall forget the drive down because it was so unusual. 
There was. bright sun to beyond Oxford, and then snow began to 
fall. It increased in density as I approached Malmesbury and had 
begun to lie. Then I saw the Wiltshire Downs m.antled in snow, 
hanging, ag.it were, in the air, ghostly, distant and silvery. Below 
the downs the snow was not lying, and the contrast between the 
green fields and the snow-clad hills was most remarkable, seeming 
somehow unnatural and unpleasant. 

Was there ^er such a spring.^ No wonder the cuckoo has not 
arrived in these parts yet! Last night I saw a great company of 
swallows passing over, hawking about as they went along and 
twittering all together. Poor mites, they have not had a great 
welcome this year, and it seems as if the long winter is not'over 
yet! 

I have noticed a great many half-grown rabbits about and, as 
I have not been round for some time, they are appearing even in 
the hoq?^ padcteck. My spaniel caught a small rabbit under some 
bracken in the ^garden yesterday. Usually when he -catches a 
rabbit he is so pleased with himself, and is so keen to let you know 
what a clever fellow he is, that he opens his mouth to bark, ‘Look 
what a clever dog I am, Master!’ and the rabbit promptly departs. 
But this time, as I was some way off he forebore to pass any 
remarks, and when I came up I found he had killed it. " 

« o Bihury Beauty 

I !^me down to this country on Friday, journeying through the 
lovely Cotswold country with its grey ^tone houses and wide 
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sweeping hills. And I came through Bibnry, and as usual, the sun 
was shining, and the rooks w€re busy in the t^U trees over the 
water. Whenever I have been to Bibury the sun has always shbne 
and therefore I think of it always as one of the most heavenly 
villages in Britain. Hudson once said that there were some places 
which he woul(f never want to see again because the first im- 
pression might be spoilt by climatic change. I have risked this 
with Bibury and I have been lucky. 

And so, after staying a while in this pleasant place (sitfing on 
the warm stone wall of the bridge and watching the newly-arrived 
swallows dip and skim over the crinkling surface of the water), 
I took the road again. Soon — ^so rightly too I fancied — dark grey 
storm clouds massed ahead and in the twinkling of*i>n eye the 
sunny vision vanished. Bibury truly became a bright memory 
only and the rain drummed on the windscreen in a wintry tattoo. 

To-day I have been rambling round the old haunts here, in 
Somerset, and found a long-tailed tit had builf in the same 
bramble brake over the brook. One of the boys climbed to the nest 
of a magpie built in the top of a very high fir and found five eggs. 

TherGrey-Faced Mendips 

A cold country this, with its grey stone villages and wild upland 
country round the Mendip hills. It seems that here the winter is 
loth to depart and the rusty leaves of the beech hedges seem as if 
they will never go. Round the rough hill pastures, ’wtiere the 
bracken still lies dead-gold, the curlew’s call brings back-'to me 
■memories of the tides and mud flats. 

This morning I rode with a friend along a high ridge of the 
. Mendips, and in one place we had some difficulty to reach the top. 
Great grey blocks of stone barred our way, and it was only by 
walking the’ horses at an angle to the hill we got up at all; even 
then we were hanging on to the front of the saddle to prevent 
ourselves falling bacKwards. But Once up, wffiat a view spread out 
below us! Away in the distance I could see Glastonbury Tor g|id 
Wells with its mellowed cathedral misted ■with the blue reek of the 
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to'wm. As we watched, the clouds rolled away and the wide 
beautiful valley, became aflame wth sunlight. Just beneath us 
the woods stretched down the hillside, .still purple-brown and 
bristly and showing little trace of green. Then we wheeled the 
horses and went at a gallop along an old road bounded by grey 
walls. Soon we were lost, and nothing but gr-sy walls and' wide 
rolling fields were seen on either hand. Then came a flurry of 
snow' and the sun vanished. Swallows were hawking round some 
Jichea-gold bams, they seemed to care little for the snow. 

Cotswold Cuckoo and Glittering Colne 
I am staying in a dear old Cotswold village, one of the loveliest 
places in ^ngland. This morning a cuckoo awoke me; I heard it 
calling from the hanging woods where the rooks were busy about 
their nests. Standing on the top of the hill overlooking the trees, 
I could see right into the nests where the young rooks were being 
fed. The cJwstnuts were bursting their green-sheathed buds, 
down by the river the meadows were a bright emerald green. 
What a beautiful stream is the Colne! In Bibury I stole up to the 
old stone bridge and peeped over. Down in the clear waters that 
moved the dark fronds and cresses, showing the white chalk bed 
of the stream, two very large speckled trout hung poised in the' 
current, mouths worldng and fins oaring ever so slightly. Their 
shadows were clearly defined on the white chalk below. This 
stream, though so shallow, gives one the impression of being deep . 
bec^se the bed is mostly hidden by the dark waying cresses 
which stir wifh the gentle current; one imagines monstrous trout 
inhabiting those moving forests. 

A young fellow in plus fours was casting a stealthy fly, crouch- 
ing along the green bank like a stallcing cat. All the. while the 
rooks kept up a continuous sleepy cawing, swallows twittered 
about the village street, and two butterflies were pla3fing in the 
sunlight. Against the warm stone walls oCthe cottages the scarlet 
japonica spattered die gold stones with vivid spots of fcoloyr; a 
chiffchaff was calling at intervals in the gardens of Bibury Court. 
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i 04 Cotswold Cuckoo and Glittering Colne 
The steep banks of the laneS are thickly splashed with prim- 
roses, and goldfinches flit about, the little orchards. Their musical 
song is as musical as the waters of Colne in whiph they drink and 
bathe. In these villages there are no ugly houses, red brick is un- 
known and the eye is satisfied by the warm grey lichen-covered 
stoned. I followed up the course of the Colne towards its source. 
I saw sights that made me yearn for my fly rod. Walking quietly 
up the bank of the stream I could see the trout lying up-current, 
small-headed, broad-girthed fish that seemed all that a «good, 
trout should be. But the Colne is a well-fished water and the trout 
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are not easy to approach. I saw well-kept estates up these remote 
coombes, keepers in velveteens, yes, velveteens; I met the squire’s 
bonny daughters out a-riding in the bright sunshine, and the old 
rector a-w'alking with a spaniel at heel. No — life has not changed 
in these quiet backwaters, perhaps it was because there was a 
notice: ‘Not suitable for charabanc trafilc.’ I hope it never will be. 

Wings over the Severn 

Last week I was wandering about the Cotswolds, now I am in 
a dilTerent country: wooded valleys^ grey stone houses^ rather 
cold looking and bleakj and backward trees and hedges. Never- 
"Tiheless, I had an enjoyable day or two between the showers. I am 
•staying in a house which lias a rookery just before the windows 
• aiid soon after four the first sleepy ‘ caws’ awake me^ for I am a 
light sleeper. In the grey light of dawn the huge be^h j:rees in the 
park loom up with their crowns thickly clustered with black ^ests, 
and this morning a w^hite mist covered the grouiid. I took my 
host’s two small boys nesting and in a bramble thicketlspied a ball 
of lichen shaped like a swarm of bees. It was a long- tailed tit’s nest 
and cont^ned two eggs; result — great excitement! Following up 
a k)nely marshy coombe we put up a mallard, but though the 
place was ideal we could not find the nest. The morning, which 
began wet, turned outjtwonderfully^jiot, and all the birds awoke 
. and set. the steaming valley a-ring with song. Stepping over a 
hedge, ’ Pvoger gave a yell and sprang back. A large snake was 
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curled round in the sun, fast asleepj I poked the coils gently and 
with a minute rasping rustle it meltod into the ground ivy. 

Turning for home, the stout Roger conducted me to an ash"' 
tree, and after his agitated, much-patched trousers struggled 
above me for some considerable time, he gained a fork about 
tw'enty feet up. Here, in a hole, was a little owl’s nest and I'was 
urged to come up and look. The years dropped away from me as I 
struggled, filling my eyes with bark. After all, do we ever grow 
up.^ I peeped into the dark hole, and there sat the mother owl, 
fixing me Yidt baleful cat’s eyes, her back beautifully spotted like 
some lovely moth. 

In the afternoon I was hauled off to fish for trout. Under the 
mill weir s^me good fish were lying. I had a strong ‘rug’ at my 
second cast and for a fleeting moment the whole of my being 
thrilled to the feel of a straggling fish, then the line came slack. 
Standing thus, close to the mass of heavy water pouring over the 
sill in a thick ysllow sheet, all other sounds were drowned; only 
the"continual dull roar filled my ears, and afterwards, when I left 
the weir and fished up the stream, the sound of birds and the 
gentle winds in the willows seemed odd after the continued tur- 
moil of waters. % , , 

To finish a varied day I flew overTo Cardiff. I had seen the 
Bristol Channel from a distance and wondered what the shore was 
like, whether it was any good for fowling. 

But the gregn fields cease abruptly in an odd manner, no 
marshes, no gullies. The tide was out, and below us lay, the water 
like a crinkled s'heet of silver paper. The pilot poked me in the 
ribs and pointed down. I saw a tiny match-stick two thousand feet : 
below and realised with a slight shock that it was a lightship ! 

Coming home we throttled down and skimmed the trges. "We 
passed over a wooded chasm and I could see the floor of the wood; 
leaf-strewn and tawny. Rooks fled off their nests and a mare went 
galloping across a field. The ploughman paused and looked up- 
wards, a cottager shaded her eyes in a village back garden. And 
as the shadow of a bird on a sunny day passes over a warm hillside, 
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so our giant shadow flickered and swept over the green world 

below, swept with magnificent scorn the highesttree and hill. 

‘ . . ■ ' * • 
Shadows in Fingle Gorge 

A sweep of deep blue sky, woods already yellow-green with new 
leaves, the rushing murmur of water, and high, high above, tower- 
ing crags streaked with tawny bracken, over which a buzzard 
wheels with outspread airy wings — all these things are fresh in my 
mind. Again, the thunder of hooves over firm green turf high 
above the world that seems to stretch misty and remote below and 
all around — riders ahead of me, galloping over the moor ! , 

Since I arrived, the sun has shone with glorious brightness, 
making, with other things, my first visit to the moorknd country 
of Devon a memorable one. I never dreamed such beauty could 
be found nearer than Scotland. 

I fished a stretch of the Teign on Friday, but with little success, 
probably owing to the bright sun. The water vm right, lightly 
coloured after the recent rains, yet the trout would not rise. •But 
no matter, it was an experience to wander along the primrose- 
studded banks and see again the little smart waiter of a dipper 
bobbing at me from a stone under a mossy bank. To see, sud- 
denly, a giant salmon rise like a great silver torpedo clean out 
of the water within a yard of my fly, that in itself was worth 
coming many miles to see. 

My host had lost two salmon in these waters 3,t ijhe beginning 
of the wepk after playing each fish for some considera£le,time. I 
had one small trout which was not worth keeping, but even he 
;gave me some fun. The Blue Upright went flicking out and was 
carried swiftly round under the near bank and then came a thrill 
dovrn lie line. In these voters there are some nice trout if the 
•water is right; the week before, my friend had caught fifteen in one 
; afternoon. * 

Towards eveningij fished my y/ay back up Fingle Gorge and 
• saw the shadows stealing down the wooded slopes and lighting up 
the tops of the crags with, a wonderful splendour. A redstart was 
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singing in the birch tregs close to the water, and cuckoos called 
from the green trees. Soon four biszzards appeared high overhead 
and wheeled and ■wheeled again against the blue sky; eventually* 
one lit on the top of a Rrag and surveyed the depths below. I was 
half tempted to climb the crags to search for a nest, but it was 
getting late and the light was dying. * 

And so home, through narrow emerald-green lane§ studded 
with primroses, past little thatched cottages that seemed too good 
so be ftue. 

After dinner I slipped on a pair of gum boots and, with my 
friend, went creeping up a green hill to snipe the rabbits that were 
out on their evening feed after the heat of the day. 

Romany Ramble 

Devonshire is so astonishingly beautiful in some places that I 
never cease to marvel at the fact that one can often v/ander all day 
■without meeTiiig a soul, and this holds good when a fair-sized 
toVn or village is close at hand. 

It may be that most people keep to the roads and footpaths and 
have not the adventurous spirit of the true wanderer. 

I think Hermione and I must have made an amusing pair had 
anyone seen us this morning, setting out for a ramble. She was " 
carrying in one hand the cocker’s lead, the end of which was 
attached to a very lively pup that insisted on celebrating the lovely 
springy mornii^ by dancing round the May pole — the May pole 
being Hermione. I had a large rucksack on my back, filled "with 
bottles (water), sausages, potatoes,- and various other things, in- 
cluding a monster haddock that we intended to grill over a fire. 
’First along the river — ^narrow, dark of hue and musical, loud in 
the shallows and swift, .streaked with blue of the sky. , ,, 

Everywhere the Lent lilies (wild daffodils) and of couKe 
roupded clumps of primroses, the flowers as big as florins. And 
here the chiffchaffs'were in fuM song, never* have I heard so many 
these birds singing in so small a compass. I counted at least 
six of these birds within a hundred 5rards. 
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In places' the .willows had been, felled, the raw:' cut stumps, a, 
,, 'vivid o.range. .The buds of s©me, sallow .bushes were a rare and 

beautiful tint, a misted lilac. 

After *a while we left tlie river and climbed a steep lane down 
which rattled a clear stream that had washed, the stones until they 
looked like brihiant jewels. And soon we came to the old Dart- 
moor forest, vdth its twisted ancient oaks, hairy with grey lichen 
even to the twig tips; the trunks bearded too and’ fuzzy. Bracken 
was all about, still tawny. Seen from a distance these bracten-clad* 
slopes are a soft tawny rose, most beautiful. The colouring of 
Devon in winter and spring is seen at its best; later, when the 
heather is in bloom and the bracken and the trees green, the effect 
is cheapened and is not nearly so pleasing; I have^entioned 
this fact before in relation to Scotland. 

Soon we came to an old watch tower, the Belvedere, standing 
with its feet in the gorse — flowering now in its full glory and 
growing to the dignity of trees — and we dumped^ur packs and 
gear at the foot of the tower and climbed the spiral staircase,*' At 
the top we found a rusty bracket designed to hold a beacon, sug- 
gestive of impending danger hidden in the quiet hills, sleeping 
nowvtn the sanctity of peace. 

Then w^e went on down into the woods, searching the polished 
‘.holly clumps for nests, and noting the tracks of wild ponies in the 
dark earth. We collected holly twigs and soon had our fire going 
‘.metrily and the smell of the blue smoke was as sweetesflow^rs. The 
haddock ^as cut in twain and grilled, the sausages devoured, and 
then I lit my pipe and watched grey clouds scudding over the trees 
with great swiftness, while a blackbird warbled down by the river. 

. It was then that I was puzzled by the song of a bird I could not 
recoghi^. It was a surprisingly sweet song, reminding me some- 
times of a nightingale, and again of a lark. Soon I saw the bird, 
abodtThe size of a chaffinch, hopping about in the topmost 
branches df one of the oaks, but t^fore I could get a closer view 
it fiew.away .with a dipping flight ^ 

Maybe it w^as a woodlark; this was the only bird that seemed to 
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answer to^thc' description of ,the,:SC}ng. Tlieii came the' first drops 
of rain, darting .their way, through |he twisted grey branches^ and 
.the,tblackbirds' w^arbiing ceased. And when I looked at the fire- 
only a thread of blue wandered from "the dead ash . ■ 

Mgorland Riding 

Perhaps there is no pleasure so great .as that^ derived from riding 
over wild and interesting country^ with a good horse "under,. you, 
and th^ year at the threshold of summer. There seemed a sense of 
freedom in this grand country, an abundance of wild life, especi- 
ally of birds, and the air so pure and with just a hint of the sea in it. 

Four of us went rambling thus the other day, along ways that 
seemed quite remote. We threaded our way through little birch 
groves where one had to bend low over the saddle to avoid the 
Yvhippy branches, past rugged bastions of grey rock poised one 
on the other in a seemingly precarious fashion, and so out on to the 
windswept high ground where the gorse was gold and the heather 
tangled. In places, green bogs gleamed wickedly verdant and the 
ground quaked beneath the horses’ hooves, but these Devonshire- 
bred horses that are used to the moors avoid the really bad spots. 

Bogs have an awful fascination for me, and one in particular 
that we passed seemed to invite closer inspection. I dismounted 
and threw a large stone right into the centre of the bright green • 
herbage. It vanished with a horrid sound and the depths seemed ’ 
fathomless. I could imagine that one would rapidly be sucked ■ 
down iS ?ome of the moorland bogs and no trace be left. 

Then w^e came to a long stretch of level, firm sv^ard, and let the 
horses go. Squeak of leather, drum of flying hooves, and the 
sense of exaggerated speed that one gets when riding full but — ■ 
how splendid it all was in the hot sunshine! Then, after the gallop, 
we pulled up and rested awhile in a little circular sweep of green^' 
sward where long ago an ancient castle stood. ' * . , 

I saw several holly blues in^this district,* the first I have .ever 
seen. In the vicinity of Fingle Gorge many rare butterflies are 
fofind on the wooded slopes. Rooks were busy with their young 
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in the big sycamores growing'on a steep slope^ and^ standing on 
the crest above, one could see jight into Hie nests. Deer bounded 
-away through the slender trees of a birch wood, tails erect and 

shadows dappling their coats* 

Spring Twilight 

Walking-. up the course of the brook which still runs, a clear, 
stream despite the drought, the spaniel put up a mallard duck. I 
said to my companion, ‘I will show you a duck's nest in a mqment,' 
for I felt sure that there must be one there. Though it was an ideal 
situation — a fiat, dry plateau of grass overhung with briars— I 
could find no trace save one or two scraps of down. All the same, 
I feel sure she means building in the vicinity, because I found a 
nest there last year* 

Coming home up the meadows in the long spring twilight, a 
swallow went twittering over the surface of the green field. From 
every copse and wood blackbirds were softly v/ar:|:)Iing, and the 
water gleamed bright between the dark trees. Several half-grawn 
rabbits have appeared at the bottom of the paddock, and in the 
evenings I see them steal out to feed. Despite the fact that they are 
youngsters they are as wily as old-timers, for during the week I 
have tried to stalk them with the .22 rifle. To-night I did have a 
shot at one of them. I waited behind a little hawthorn bush, al- 
ready green, and after a while I saw two agitated red ears busily 
‘feeding' close to the hedge. Yet I fired and only cut a neat groove 
on the under edge of the upper bar of the gate that separated us. 
How curious it is that I always seem to aim high v/ith a .22 riflel 
It means that I must put in some practice at the targets. Very 
soon the warrens will be peopled with swarms of young rabbits 
■and they will have to be killed off. Infant rabbit, jointed, and fried 
with bacon, is a tasty addition to the breakfast table. 

Cotswold Journey 

^My wanderings are ended and the holiday over. I came back over 
lie’Cotswolds, where ever the breezes seem tq sweep, and though 
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the air was still enough in the valle;^s, on the high ground it bent 
the strong grass blades until they glistened in the sunlight. I passed 
the ^laughters, deemed by many to be a perfect example of a 
Cotswold village, but I like Bibury better. Perhaps it was because 
soon after Cirencester the sun went in and a great black storm 
rose in a blue-black curtain behind the sunlit hilk that ringed 'the 
far horizon. ' 

As I came along I noticed the number of cuckoos by the road- 
side; n© doubt they were ‘nesting’, like the majority of village 
boys I passed, homeward bound from school. Yet all the way I 
never saw a swift or a martin, nor did I hear a single whitethroat. 
Swallows there were aplenty about the grey old farm-steadings, 
indeed, some w'ere collecting mud from the roadside puddles, but 
of the other summer visitors I neither saw nor heard a sign. Surely 
they must be late.^ 

At this time of the year the garden changes daily, as do the 
fields and wopds. About the lanes the blackthorn branches are 
ladstn under a white snow of blossom and even the may bushes are 
knotting up to bloom. 





Green Earth Again 

My journal for the next four months must necessarily be more in 
the nature of a natural history diary. Nevertheless, my single 
barrel — which weighs no more than a walking-stick — apcompanies 
me on my rambles in the fields and woods. This little weapon is 
so well balanced that it is not irksome to carry, and my atten- 
tion is concentrated on yermin, carrion crows, stoats, hawks 
and the like. Hieaway, the pools, wolds, and glebe land; all the 
dear familiar places which have been the scene of so many winter 
shootings have taken on a different guise, in the twinkling of an 
eye as it were. The rookeries are alive with bustle the length and 
breadth of the land, fields are a newer green, and any day now I 
look for swallows skimming over the pools. 

While walking round yesterday I found the first thrush’s nest 
witif eggs. Though it is many years since I found my first thrush’s 
egg, the sight of the clean blue, black-spotted eggs reposing in the 
mud cup is a never-failing source of joy. In the hedgerow oaks 
about here carrion crows build in great numbers — a little later 
I shall rake toll of them. They seem to like the mere remote trees, 
out in thewalley meadows ground the river. 

• When incubation has advanced they sit close and can be shot 
on the nest.T put up two mallard last night off the middle pool, a 
duck and a drake. They will nest there if Tlet them alone, but a 
vixen has an earth on the island and she may get the flappers. I 
found the remains of a wild fowl on the bank. 

Forest Wanderings 

This afternoon I visited Salcey forest and spent a long time 
wandering about on the look-out for birds and butterflies. In the 
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chequered sunlight speckled woods were flitting about, sunning 
themselves on the leaves of bramUe growing on the edge of the 
rides. This butterfly is a beautiful insect and most handsomely’' 
marked. In this forest, which is mostly composed of oaLtrees, the 
purple emperor survives and I have seen him in July flying round 
the tops of the oaks, but so far have been unsuccessful in makfng a 
capture. Though it is early in tlie summer to find anythii^ of note 
in the insect line, there was much to be seen. Grey squirrel were 
in evidence, both on the keeper’s gibbets (which is the best place 
for him) and skipping about in the upper branches of the oalts. 

J shoot grey squirrel whenever I can, and only the other day, 
whilst waiting for jays with my .22 in Wildwood, one ran up a 
tree close by my hide. It took a fl3dng leap from one tree to an- 
other and Sad it missed its footing it would have fallen eighty feet 
or more. I had a shot at it and missed — they are difficult to shoot 
with a rifle — and it vanished mysteriously. About ten minutes 
later I Jieard it scolding from some sallow bushes behind me and 
I saw the rat-like head show for an instant between the fork. I 
fired and the little beast never moved. Puzzled, I waited, and then 
I saw my bullet had sped true. Slowly the whole body relaxed 
until it hung limp in the fork and I left it there as a warning to 
others of its kind. 

Some long-tailed tits were busy in the blackthorns, and the 
beautiful lichen-bedecked nest made a lovely picture amid the 
ivory blossom^and black interlacing twigs. These birds are be- 
coming^ much more plentiful about here, a few years ago T 
scarcely found a nest. By the way, I have seen the goldfinches 
hanging about a plane tree in the garden where they built last 
year, and I fully believe they intend building there again. 

Soon the slanting shadows lay across the ridges, rabbits, hopped 
out from the green margins and began to feed in the springing 
lush grass. Near and far the birds were singing their vespers. 
Standing thus in the woods, J could hear the birds for hailes 
around, so it seemed, and there was a continuous bubbling of 
wSitethroats from the bramble thickets. ' 
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Summer Idleness 
‘I am entering up this journal on my lawn, in .the scent of new- 
mown grass, for one of the old villagers is scything the grass 
under the rose trees and the gardener is mowing the lawn. It is a 
perfect hot summer afternoon and I am just enjoying a quiet pipe 
under the cedar. Sitting thus, one sees many things. For instanccj 
a goldcrest has been busy about the flat shady branches just above 
my head, gathering insects into a bundle and flying off to a nest 
that must be somewhere close by. Yet I have scanned die bough 
tips carefully and cannot locate it. These little birds are extremely 
rare here and I have not found a nest for years. Two chafiinches 
soon betrayed to me a nest in one of the cedar boughs, but it is too 
high to climb to. Swallows are continually passing up and down 
the tennis lawn below, and sweep the pool from end to end. This 
pool is in one corner of the lawn and holds some fine roach. 
A heron cleared it of goldfish last year, and I haws not yet re- 
stocked it. But the swallows and martins love this bit of water 
and they are dipping the surface as they pass. Then they 
circle round me, as I sit under the tree, shaking and fluttering 
their .-feathers to get the water over their backs, and all the time 
they keep up a happy twittering that is like a running spring. 
That sound and the scent of the warm grass are almost lulling me 
to sleep. 

A pair of goldfinches have been busy all the afl;emoon, flying 
to and from a little plane-tree on my drive and some may bushes 
in the paddock, but though I have searched the plahe-tree carefully 
I cannot locate the nest. Why should tltey fly between these trees 
with such regularity.^ Perhaps it is that they find some special food 
on the breaking buds. 

■ At about seven o’clock I have noticed some pigeon coming in 
from the arable fields on the other side of the valley, and as they 
usually pass over the corner of the garden, I have my gun handy 
in case one should pass over me. In the distance the woods have 
an. enamelled quality, a sort of glaze that one only sees in summier 
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when there is not a cloud in the*sky. Occasionally a roach will 
crinkle the surface of the pool aud I catch a glimpse of passing 
sh»als, their shajjows following on the sandy floor, threading 
their way between the lily roots that are just breaking the surface. 
A venturesome perch is examining with minute care the crevices 
in the flagged stones that come down to the water’s edge; now and 
then he sees* a morsel between the stones and shoots forwards and 
returns as quigkly to his original place, red fins working and tail 
fluttering. 

7 p.m.— Two young rabbits have come out in the meadow; I 
c^n see them running and slcipping about the nettle beds. They are 
too small to shoot or I would essay a stalk wdth the .22. The 
pigeon have just come in; I saw them cross the valley, but they 
were a long way off and out of their usual line and it seems doubt- 
ful if I shall get a shot at all. 

Now the shadows are lying across the fields above the pools, a 
long string of red cattle come winding across and the herdsman is 
calling to them ‘ Coup! coup! coup!’ — another dreamy sound 
backed by the twittering martins. 

The Secret of the Goldjkiches 
I have foiuid out why the goldfinches seem to be taking such an 
interest in the plane tree. During the bright days of the past week 
they have been flying to and fro with renewed zest, and I deter- 
mined to mak^ another search. It was not long before I spotted the 
nest, jfght at the end of a plane spray about twenty, feet up. It ' 
seems no biggdt than a golf ball, made of lichen. When the wind 
blows, the nest whips up and down so violently that I am sure 
the eggs must fall out. Surely the goldfinch is one of our most 
beautiful finches! When they fly, the outstretched wings geem like 
wheels of gold, the yellow feathers like spokes. Unfortunately they 
have rather a stumpy appearance, and though graceful enough in 
their movements, they are notp)rettily proportioned. The increase 
of this finch of late years is to be attributed not so much to protec- 
tion, but to the state of the land. Farmers cannot look after their ' 
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land so well or keep the fields clean of tliistles and Vvceds^ hence 

the increase. , 

Urged by a friend’s remarks on rabbit' shooti,«igj I took a' hand- 
ful of cartridges and strolled round the pools. My spaniel soon 
put out a half-grown rabbit and missed with both barrels. I next 
drew the marsh With its willow jungles and peaty black soil; it'ts 
a green forest nov/. Dock and nettles are waist higli in the soft 
ground and rabbits seem to like to lie under the focmer. A rabbit 
soon bolted after the spaniel went in, and rolled over to my shqt 
at forty yards. It was not a youngster but a very old doe, ex- 
pecting, what the Press calls an 'interesting event’, and I w^s 
sorry I had taken her life. 

The only safe way at this^time of year is to stalk the youngsters 
with the rifle, and by this means one can pick one’s rabbit. 

I have not heard a cuckoo for two weeks now. We had a few 
earlier on but they seem to have passed elsewhere. 

As I came back past the lower pool a large pike was lying just 
clear of a lily bed in about five feet of water. I stood watching k a 
long time and it never seemed to move a fin. Then I was av/are 
that it had begun to move, but with the leisure of a liner leaving 
dockiT Slowly it turned about, the sun shone down and barred his 
back and I could see his wicked shoe-shaped mouth and cruel eye. 
Then there was a swirl and he vanished like a ghost. The quick- 
ness of pike is amazing; at times they seem to go with the speed of 
an express train, especially when alarmed. ^ 

' 

May Frost 

I am sure that the majority of wildfowlers will be conjuring up 
visions gf geese this arctic weather, certainly I remembermothing 
it before. Last night I noticed the leaves of the horse-chestnut 
hanging limp and shrivelled, and the roadside herbage was also 
looking half dead. T<he tall, sturdy stalks of the hedge parsley 
were no longer erect and lush, but drooping at the tips with heads 
hanging down. All the mown lawns I have seen lately have gone 
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quite dead and yellow; so differenfto the shaven sweeps of green 
that we saw a few days back. , 

I found the fir^ bullfinches’ nest to-night in a roadside hedge.' 
They are especially fond of the blackthorn thickets, and where the 
undergrowth is composed in a greater part of box — as in Hieaway 
— these birds are usually found. And I think this^particular Biltish 
finch is har’d to beat for beauty of colouring. A retiring bird, 
appearing to like the cover of the woods and leaves, it is not often 
seen in the open country. 

To turn to another subject, I have been trying out the .22 at 
r^Jbit these latter evenings, but I must confess that the .22 is not 
a good weapon for this type of shooting. Unless the rabbit is hit 
through the heart, instant death is rare. 

With a well directed shot from the twelve-bore, a rabbit is 
knocked completely out, and I do like to make a clean Id!!. What 
is rather puzzling to me is that this rifle is so deadly for pigeon, 
and in nine cases out of ten the bird is killed instantly. When 
sh«oting a pigeon with a twelve-bore, I have often failed to kill 
outright. 

TAe Quail in the Corn 
I seem to have seen tv/o interesting things lately. The other night 
I was stalking some rabbits on their evening feed in a field of 
springing corn. I was crawling up a slope and suddenly heard a 
most curious ^ound close by. I was mystified at first by this weird, 
liquic^^Hl and I puzzled long in my mind what it could be. Then 
it suddenly ocdurred to me that the sound was very like the call 
note of a quail. Sure enough, a few minutes later, two quail 
started from the green com and ran at a great pace away from me 
up the hill, still calling. I have only once before seen quail and then 
at some distance (actually I found the nest) and this was the fiigt 
occasion I had seen a wild one close at hand. It appeared a very 
minute bird, almost like a partridge ‘cheepey’. 

The other rarity was a hoodie. This bird flew out of some oaks 
close by Wildwood and I had a close view. What was this species 
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doing so far inland and at this time of the year? I have never seen 
one before in this part of the ^svorldj though, of course, on my 
fowling expeditions to the east coast, I have many times seen them 
at close quarters* On the Wash marshes in January they are 
tolerably common, though incredibly wary, and seem to have a 
jhar^er sight thaihwild gees^. 

Now the wintry spell seems to have passed, and at last true 
summer is ushered in. On my way to Cambridge ^yesterday, the 
breeze caressed the grass fields so that they seemed like stretches of 
water. In the strong sunlight the blades of the mowing grass bent 
shining under the passing breeze until the whole surface of tlj^e 
meadow seemed alive and creeping. 

Under the elms cattle were grouped with swishing tails, and the 
golden buttercups were a feast of colour. In some villages cricket 
was in progress and the white figures made a vivid contrast against 
the background of green. 

Then at last I reached Cambridge and was sitting in the quiet 
seclusion of a college room overlooking the green quad. An 
undergraduate passed across a flagged pathway and vanished into 
a carven doorway, two bottles of beer reverently borne in either 
hand. There is the memory of an excellent pint at the Buttery and 
'the contrast of sunlight and shadow along a cloistered court. 
Distant bells tolling, a sense of an almost monastic peace. 

. Sniping Rahhiu 

As soon as I dare to decide that the summer weather ^is here, 
it immediately departs, and I am -writing this 6 n an evening 
more like November than May. I have just been round with the 
rifle and spaniel and returned with several nice young rabbits. I 
find the best method of shooting with a .22 rifle is rather in the 
manner one employs with a revolver. I like to find the target in the 
peep sight and then bring the rifle up to the mark again, firing 
while tlie rifle is moviqg. Just as thp rabbit’s ears appear tlirough 
the peep sight I press the trigger, and with this method I find I am 
having great success. My old way of aiming and trying to keep a 
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steady arm was not nearly so successful. I have employed this 
same method with young rooks apd find that it is just as deadly 
as when shooting.pt rabbits on the ground. ' 

The other evening I was walking down a ploughed field on the 
other side of the valley. There were several rabbits running about 
at the lower end, about two hundred yards distaat. I stalked fliem 
and then lay down on the ground to try a long shot. With any- 
thing over a hundred I have found the standing method unsatis- 
factory. There were two rabbits together, jumping round one 
another, and I aimed at the left-hand target. The range was about 
ninety odd yards and the light was failing. But I took careful aim 
and had the satisfaction of seeing a nice clean hit with my rabbit 
lying in the dust where the bullet had cut the dry soil. ■ 

■9 It . 

Summer s Glory 

In a few days the country has altered. Those living in the towns 
must indeed ^nvy their country cousins this lovely weather. The 
b}ways and country roads are flanked by white hedge-parsley 
which grov/s in places waist high, and in the thick green of the 
hedgerows, amidst the tangle of sweet briar, the whitethroat 
bubbles all the day through. The song reminds one of a cascade 
of fresh water that chuckles down between mossy stones; it is as 
powerful and full of vigour at the end of the song as at the begin- 
ning. When evening comes, the rabbits troop out in numbers 
along the padlock side, only their pink ear-tips quiver above the 
grass ^Blades as they feed, and down the village street the swifts 
speed, screamiilg all together and shooting like sooty arrows over 
the grey stone roofs and ivy-clad square tower. 

In the squire’s garden, along the mossy walls of cool walks, 
wisteria coils its fragrant exotic tassels, which mingle the fra- 
grance of their bloom with the scent of lilac. In this quiet hour pf 
rustic peace the pheasants come out from the shrubberies and tread 
delicately about the shaven layns, and from the elm-studded park ' 
beyond the sunken fence, there comes the sound of bat on ball as 
tne local team puts in some useful work at the wicket. Most of the 
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players wear spotless flannels/ and the white-clad figures show 
vividly ever and again as they pass behind the trees. And on the 
weathered seat beneath the great hollow oak sit tl^ village ancients, 
smoking their pipes and mumbling in their beards, happy as old 
spaniels that like the sunny side of the wall. Later, when the game 
is ended, all will %djourn to the local inn where the brown ale will 
flow. But.still the swifts will go hawking above the' village, far 
into the warm night and after the last light in the hgimlet has been 
extinguished. In this place life has little changed and »thank 
heaven for it, say I ! And those whose lot it is to live in such a 
locality must realize their good fortune. ^ 

The most outstanding note of real interest I have to mention 
is a flock of fifteen black terns I saw pass over the road near 
Nazeby battlefield this last week. They were on migration, but I 
■ have never seen such a rare bird flocking together in this fashion. 
They were fl^dng due east and very low, just skimming over the 
hedges. Several passed over my car, about ten feet»up, so there 
•was no mistake about identification. « 

Nightingales are Friendly 

During the week I had occasion to go to L n by car and in the 

lovely Princethorpe woods I stopped for lunch. Hardly had we got 
the things out of the car when a nightingale burst into song close 
by, and, in a short while, he appeared on a little aspen about 
twenty yards away. Here he sang in full view for t]^e best part of 
■ half an hour, when, becoming interested in these invadef/pf his 
leafy retreat, he decided to investigate further ahd so came up 
behind us, ■within twenty feet, and peeped at us from behind a bush. 
It is the first time I have seen a nightingale at close quarters and 
was struck with the robin-like movements and the full eye. The 
glg.de before us was bathed in sunlight, and large brimstones 
flitted past enjoying the warmth. I lay back in the springing grass 
and watched the glo^ous sky of. deepest blue against which 
great billowy clouds glided serenely across. On every hand the 
■ ■ ■■ birds were in full song; our nightingale, thrushes, blackbirds, ancl 
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willovv’ warblers wliose gentle sleep^ murmuring song is the very 
voice of summer in England, Chiffchaffs, too^ were adding to 
the 4 :oncert and it^eemed that only the cuckooes call was absent ^* 
from this choir , of many glad voices. ■ 

Trials of a Sticklehuck 
■ I was amuse'd to watch a flycatcher this evening making a fine 
m.eal of gnats tijat danced in a dense cloud in the evening sun. It 
sat on a branch of a tree close by and every moment would make 
a sally and ^ gather several of the dancing flies. It repeated this per- 
formance until the cloud of insects was nearly all devoured. It 
is a strange thing that creatures in their wild state never seem to 
overeat themselves^ and certainly young birds seem to have un- 
quenchable appetites. ^ 

The other night I was walking by the pool in my garden, 
which I had made some years ago, and stocked v/ith roach. I 
suddenly saw roach of quite a pound in weight busy feeding off 
thejEloating flies that dropped on the surface of the water. I had 
no idea a fish of this size existed in the pond, and it must have 
been one of those I put in six or seven years ago. This same pool 
is swarming with sticklebacks, and I have spotted several nests 
with their attendant guards in the shape of the brightly-clad male 
fish who allow no other fish or beetles near. I was most amused at 
several water snails v/hich would insist on clambering over the 
minute structure. The cock fish got very ‘hot and bothered' 
and gr^bed each snail by the scruff of the neck and hurled it on 
one side. If one keeps one's eyes open there are all sorts of in- 
teresting things to be seen. 

A Reverie— The Great Selly 
A few months ago I was sitting in my fowling quarters up at 
Holy Island, reading Abel Chapman’s book The Borders mid 
Beyond. I had been out shooting all day and was thankful to rest 
awhile by the side of the roaring fire with a pipe between my 
te^h and this great volume on my knee.. ■ ■ :■■ ■■. " • 
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My companion was asleep® sleeping the sleep of the tired 
Iiunterj, and his snores filled the warm little room with monqto- 
«noiis regularity. But slumber was far from mp for I was lining, 
again with Chapman that wild winter’s day when he and Selby 
were struggling to reach the shore in the great gale. It was touch 
and'^'gOj and for*, hours they battled with the storm before they 
reached the shore hard by the very house where I was how staying. 
Great days those must have been and great meiij^too; men after 
my heart. c. 

The book was closed and rested on my knee as I looked into 
the fire and speculated on the passing of time. Would that I could 
have met Chapman himself, aye, and the valiant Selby too! Truly 
we are sojourners here for a short while only, and long after we 
are out of mind the wigeonVill be calling out on the lonely oozes 
even as they were to-night. 

Yet these men, thought I, they must have lived a fine life, 
finding this world a wonderful place despite its vforries and its 
trials. Truly we who have the hunting instinct, find an immea^r- 
able pleasure in life in general — that is if we can still find the time 
to shoot now and then. Wildfowling satisfies the hunting instinct 
mox%, than any other form of shooting, wdth perhaps the excep- 
tion of deer stalking or moose hunting. 

Heavy steps outside my door suggested my landlord, and I 
asked him in to chat a while about the old days, Mr. S — — is a fine 
man and has many a tale to tell of the sport of this part of the coast, 
for he has been here many years. 1 was just reading of Siefby and 
Abel Chapman,’ said I, "do you remember them.^’ Of course he 
remembered them, but Selby was still alive, he lived on the Island 
and w^as not only alive but could hold a gun straight and get his 
bird too! 

^ This was amazing news. To me Selby had become almost a 
legendary figure and all this seemed too good to be true. 

The following day I and my friend crossed over to Floly 
Island and through the courtesy of Mr. Fleming of Berwick I was 
introduced to the great Selby himseE I found him exactly as tie 
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appears in the photos in Abel Chapman’s book — the same white 
beard, the same alert bearing. I segmed to be living in another 
Qentyry and could pot believe that I was really talking to the man •* 
who uttered those classic words recounted in The Borders and 
Beyond. Chapman had come down to the punt one bitter mnter's. 
day ■■ with' an^ armfu! ''of straw. /I see’, said S-elby^ '*you*re' one ■ of ■ 
them hothouSe plants 

How right it ^II seemed, the icy wind, the flying flakes, this fine 
old maiji still so hale and hearty. Yes, he remembered all the in- 
cidents of the past, the great days such as come so seldom to the 
fowler, w’hen the big gun booms over the slob lands and a lane is 
cut in the ranks of rising geese. He remembered the mighty gale 
when he and Chapman so nearly lost their lives, the day so many 
gallant fisher folk v/ere drowned, when almost the entire male 
population of two coastal villages was wiped out. 

I said farew^ell to the old man and he went back to his warm 
fireside. The I|oly Islanders are indeed a hardy race of men with a 
digriity withal which commands respect. 

As a sporting centre, Holy Island is, in my opinion, far too 
overshot and its great days are over. It still holds attraction for me 
because of its fowling history — all the great names in fowling 
history have shot there with the exception, perhaps, of Colonel 
Hav4er; I cannot find any record of his being there, but Payne- 
Gallwey, Chapman and Millais knew" it in the days of its glory. 

The coming of the car has been the ruin of it, and now the' ■ 
brent peace. There are far too many punts. Fenliam flats 

cannot support more than two punts and now there are double 
that number, so an old fowler told me. This district is primarily 
a punters' hunting ground, as salt marshes are practically non- 
existent. Clever and experienced gunners do, however, manage to 
make good bags occasionally with the shoulder gun, but those^ 
days are becoming rare. ' ■ , 

I told Selby of my success with the grey geese and he was. 
deeply interested. 

When w"e crossed to tlie mainland the snow was falling thickly, 
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and that niglit I walked up the coast on the lookout for wigeon. 
For a fleeting second the' old glamour of past days seemed to be, 
.^recaptured as I stood alone amid' the flying flakes. ^Whoe-Oj'. 

' ' . . whee-ofolheard tlie voice of the packs out on the muds and a tiny 
orangelight burned on the distant blur'of 'Holy Island. The night 
was alive with brushing^ wings and a solitary goosC' was calling 
in the siTrowy ^ darkness. And I thought of the grand old men and 
the good old days which are no more. Selby is the last link with 
the long ago and all that it stood for; a manly sport ou a once 
wild and desolate coast 

Bird Mortality 

' Out of six bullfinches" nests I have found with eggs this last week^ 
all but one have been robbed by vermin. All the finches’ nests in 
my gardenj five in all, have likewise been robbed. Some of the 
bullfinches" nests were in extremely thick and almost impenetrable 
cover, yet they have suffered just the same. The one remaining 
nest, which contains young of about ten days old, is si tuated in a 
thin hedge bordering a road, down which traffic is constantly 
passing, and this keeps the feathered and furred vermin away. 
Perhaps its greatest danger lies in village lads, for this road is a 
favourite Sunday walk. 

This gives one some idea of the percentage of wild birds which 
are destroyed before they leave the nest No fewer than tv/enty- 
seven bullfinches destroyed and twenty-five finches, chaffinches, 
linnets and goldfinches; fifty-two birds in all It represents foughly 
the death roll (finches only) in barely six acres of Country; imagine 
tlien what the grand total of wild bird fatalities must be ever 
the whole of England. I leave some mathematician to work it 
'■out! ■ ■ ■ 

r, Tvv^o jackdaws were hunting the cedar for nests earh/ this 
morning and I made a pretty right and left at them as they flew 
past the window. The second shot was a very long one and I 
thought I had missed. The jackdaw flew on for a few yards, then 
seemed to falter in the air. A minute later he pitched stone dea5 in 
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the meadow, I was shooting through the small aperture of the 
window^ so I had not much room tc^%lIow through’., , . 

* Notice how the ;trees and hedges are losing their fresh greens— ' 
■ already the wayside vegetation has assumed the dark, dusty hue 
■that IS: almost a feature of .July, The birds, too, have fallen' silent,' 
though.in the early mornings the songthrush still -sings for a brief 
period. * ■ ■ 

The pools getting lower every day, and round the base of 
the island is a foot or so of shingle which is usually v/ell below 
water level. I see no duck about, though there may be a nest in the 
upper marsh. The vegetation is so thick that it is impossible to 
search. 

* Evening' Ambush with a .22 

O 

I found, this evening, the nest of a garden warbler in some thick 
shrubs in the nut walk. This shy and retiring bird is not common 
and I had no idea a pair were in my garden because I had not seen 
or beard either the cock or hen. There were four eggs in the nest, 
and beautifully marked specimens too. The hen sat so close I had 
almost to push her off, and then she hopped anxiously round, 
scolding in a surprisingly robust voice for so small a bird. 

There are some nice half-grown rabbits about now, but they 
seem to be as difScult to stalk as full-grown ‘cottontails’. Knowing 
that there were two in a bed of nettles down the paddock — for 
I had seen them at feed for some evenings past — I ambushed in 
some t^lck nut bushes about fifty yards distant. Waiting for them 
to appear would* have been a tedious business for a great many 
people, but the time was crammed with interest. In the space of 
half an hour I had found at least four nests without moving from 
my position, simply by watching the parent birds. Wasps’ nests- 
may be found by noting their lines of flight. a 

A wren had its young in the cleft of an old yew growing in the 
garden, and a blue tit also had, young in old nut walk wall. 

Goldcrests were seen with something, in their bills and they .mi- 
doubtedly have a nest in the yew also. Soon a young thrush, its 









The Starling Harvest • 

Those who are so fortunate as to live in the country at this time of 
year will have noticed the numbers of young starling abroad in 
the fields and woods. The first week in June is always charac- 
ferized by the sound of the yotmg birds as they follow their 
parents. From early morning until late at night, the hungry 
mouths are always jfequiring to Jbe filled. The white hawthorn 
blossom shakes and the drab brown of their immature plumage 
shows darkly amid the white petals as they hop from twig to ttwg. 
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spotted breast suffused with a lovely primrose hue that is only 
found in the young of the species^ came and perched on the fallen 
branch of a crab apple and for a long time sat watching me intently 
with its boot-button eye* 

Every now and then I glanced down the slope past the nettle 
jungle to see if die rabbits had appeared^ but the golden minutes 
went dragging on. A cuckoo flew past pursued by swallows and 
their twittering protestations died av/ay over the meadows. I 
began to feel cramped and eased the rifle butt in my shouldfr. 
At the slight movement two pink ears poked from the nettles on 
the margin of the pool and, lookingJntently, I bould just m^ke 
out the form of the head and one watchful eye. I was in the act 
of edging the rifle into alignment when the rabbit (a beautiful 
half-grown one) hopped out with another large old buck in pur- 
suit. They hopped round one another sparring like hares^ and the 
rifle came into alignment as the scrap ceased. The younger rabbit 
presented a fine clear shot as it sat on a patch of sw-baked earth. 
A second’s tension and the rifle cracked. A cloud of thick dust 
arose which obscured everything, but when it slowly cleared I 
saw my bullet had sped too low. They did not show up again. 

As twilight fell, a pigeon passed over my head and landed in the 
American oak behind. I could see it looking about, outlined amid 
the black leaves, but in moving my position for a shot I lost it, 
and though I stalked carefully until I was right underneath tlie 
tree I never saw it again, nor did I hear it leave. ^ 
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In the woods and hedgerow bottoms the summer growth rises 
nearly waist Hgh; campions (ragged robins)^ willow herb^ hedge 
parsley^ all the lush plants that make the evening air so fragrantj,''" 
seem to demonstrate the lavish hand of Nature and to suggest 
those forces that lie within the earth. 

e This past week I have been bird-watching on- a large sheet of 
water near here. I found three reed buntings’ nests in a very short 
space of timej^two nests containing young. Some anxious red- 
shanks^(how their pipings made me long for the marshes!) refused 
to betray their secret^ but a shoveller’s nest was discovered. It 
contained seven eggs, A Jittle later two black terns flew by, 
hawking along above the surface of the water. Every year round 
about this time an odd specimen visits here, though they stay only 
a day or s3 and then go on. A pair of whinchats managed to keep 
their secret, though I was very ‘hot’ at times, and a yellow wag- 
tail also refused to give away any information. 

As to shoojjing, I have not had a gun in my hands all the week, 
though there is a carrion’s nest containing young that needs a 
visit in the near future. 

Water Spell 

I have noticed lately, especially in the early evenings, the numbers 
of pigeon which frequent tlie springing cornfields about here. 
They are present in enormous flocks, almost as large as the winter 
hordes, and are doing no little damage. I watched them this 
evening, ^dropping down into the middle of a large field. The corn ‘‘ 
hid them as soon as they settled and one would never have guessed 
so large a flock was feeding in so small an area. I tried to get at 
them but found it difficult to see them even when tolerably close, 
and as I only carried my rifle I had to wait for a clear shot. After a 
while, however, one large grey portly bird waddled into a more 
open area of the field, where the corn was not so high, and, lying 
down, I put a bullet through his neck at above fifty yards range. 

It is amusing to watch the fish in my water garden. I have made 
a Sttle watermill, complete with wheel and miller’s garden, and 
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the water flows through a cement mill dam and turns the under- 
shot wheel. Wlsere the rill flows from under the paddies, stickle- 
backs and perch love to lie of an evening, and so do the roach* 
Lying quietly on tlie bank one can see tJie latter cruising round 
the mill pool, which is only four yards across but quite deep. 
Every now and then one will suck down a fly or otner small 
insects that have been carried down the stream. Of all the gold- 
fish, only one survives, and since the day the heron cleared the 
others out, I have not felt like replacing them. The ‘wdd’ fish 
are more inconspicuous and can hide themselves under the lily 
pads. Very soon now the blue dragonflies will be busy about flus 
stream and a pretty sight they are as they dart hither and tnidier 
or rest upon a flag. W^ater in a garden is a most attracti'v^ feature 
and alwavs abounds with interest. Occasionally moorhens venture 
up from the pools and feed about the stream, but they have never 
learnt to become tame. Grass snakes love this bit of garaen, and I 

sometimes see them swimming in the larger lily pond. 

, , 

Still Life Study 

What a shame it is that at such a beautiful time of the year, the 
most perfect month of the year in fact, we should have such 
dreadful weather! Yet tlie hedges have never been so weigned 
dowjn with may; they are literally snowed under with blossom and 
'the air is almost rank with the scent down some of the lanes. 

• • I w'as down by the river this afternoon, making a sketch of a 
particularlj beautiful group of trees leaning over the wafeh It was 
overcast and thundery, and, as I worked, swifts shot past my head 
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saw was a pied wagtail sitting on tBe branch of a fallen willow, his 
silvery- white and black head set oifby the grey-green tones of the 
.sujtrounding reed§ on the river’s bank. • 

Accurclta Rifle 

I took a rifle this evening and went down the meadows towards 
the river. I did not particularly want to go, but the spaniel insisted 
we. should, an^ when he entreats there is no resisting him. His 
persu^ive powers are extraordinary and he knows every move 
o£ the game. When I am stalking a rabbit, he sticks to me like a 
shadow, stopping when I sjop and crouching when I crouch. 

The mowing grass was wet to the legs and I was glad of mj 
waders? Not far from the paddock fence I caught sight of a nice 
youngster feeding about eighty yards distant. I did a short stalk 
and then, standing up, took a shot. It was a good kill and the 
rabbit lay without movement. A little farther on I came to the 
angle of a h^dge v/hich overlooked a small meadow. On the far 
side I saw a rabbit sitting in the hedge, about sixty yards distant. 

I rested the rifle in a convenient crutch and after a little difficulty 
got a clear view. 'Crack’ and then followed the dull thud of a hit. 

The rabbit, however, had vanished and I feared that it had fallen 
down its bury. The spaniel rushed forward and a moment later I ' 
saw him standing over it. It was lying on the very lip of the hole. 

A lucky shot had pierced the heart and, like the first, it had been , 
killed instantaneously. There is great joy in using an accurate rifle • 
and o^d’ comes to take pride in the w^eapon itself. I always keep it 
scrupulously cfean and never allow it to remain long without a. 
good oiling in every part ^ 

Summer Thunder H, ■ / 

A heavy silence broods over the mowing grass, broken only 4y 'k 
the grumbling of a great velvet bee hunting a . sW'^eet-srriellijrig 
grass bank close at hand. Ov^r the distant trees a curious mist is :-C.- 
hanging and the air is heavy with thunder; even, now it is iriuttei” ; : - 
i% far away over the hills. Before me- 1 cte':.see'«thd^me^d^(^^ 
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sloping away, then rising steeply to where the cornfields begin at 
the top of the crest. Nettles grow on tliis far slope and at the mo- 
ment a partridge is calling. I can see it standing bgside a big cluinp. 

At the/oot of the slope, two rabbits are feeding by a gatev/ay; 
one is hbpping across the sun-baked earth and now is almost lost 
intfethfckgrass^ 

Two days ago I happened to glance out of the window and saw 
a grey squirrel sitting up under the cedar on the l%wn. This little 
beggar has robbed at least three nests in tlie garden to my know- 
ledge, and its time had come. I slipped to the gun-room and got 
my rifle, and, standing well back in the room (the window was 
open), I fired and killed it. 






l^hapter the oeventh 


Nightingg.h Time 

When the dog TO hedges and make every lane 

a gardgn, then is the time to be in the countryside of England. 

And yet all this glory is wasted on so many of us. Is money and 
moneymaSing all that matters? Cannot we see what we are missing 
in this precious, all too short life of ours.^ Towns only exist be- 
cause p«ople want to make money; they are hideous things, dusty 
warrens, funking of man, his meannd*ss and evil. What must the 
smell of a town be like to a sensitive wild animal.^ 

I remember once when I returned from a sea voyage — haa 
been on a sai|ing ship — we came into harbour in the dusk of a hot 
suqimer night. And dien we smelt the town, all kinds of horrid 
smells; cheap scent, sweat, dust, refuse and smoke. After the pure 
air of mid-sea it was suffocating, yet within an hour of landing we 
could trace no difference in the atmosphere. 

Late this evening I went up to Wilderness Lane to listen to the 
nightingale. As I walked along I came to areas of heated air, 
sickly with honeysuckle scent and dog-rose. Walking on a few- 
paces the air became cold again, with different smells of growing 
and bfeSsoming things. As when one is swimming the water 
suddenly changes temperature, so I noticed did the air, as it lay 
between the steep hedges- of, the dusty lane. And very soon ■ 
heard the nightingale, and another answered it from the wilder- 
ness of dog-rose. Other birds were singing too, even at this hour; 
j far songthrush, and a blackbird warbling quietly to himself 
But those two lovely voices took hold of the scented night and 
made it rapturous. ^ , . ■ 

In a few days the tide will have turned and will be flowing back 







Nightingale Time 

' ■witMn th^ earth, but these weeks, when the nightingale sings, are 
" the most precious in the yeatr. Now the radio has brought the 
nightingale into our own homes, but most people chafe whik it - 
is broadcast and long to get back to jazz music. 

l am hot at all sure, for all our boastings and struttings, that we 
are liich fine creatures as we think ourselves to be. Birds, of all 
living things, are surely the most beautiful. Like lovely thoughts 
they roam about the world, as pure as tlie winds that bear them. 
Take heed then lest our values be wrong; the Creator, God, Life, 
call it what you will, may not think that man is such a lovely 
tliought in the scheme of things. 

Birds know supreme joy. Watch a starling on a frosty winter's 
morning singing on a tree-top. See his wings open and \vag to 
help his hymn of praise, he at least is thankful for the gift of life. 
And where do most of us find joy? In the open air, in the study of 
living things? No, the doings of our fellow mortals interest us far 
more! « 


Canal Banks 

Grey skies once more and northerly unkind winds! The cuckoo 
has arrived, though he seldom calls, and he must think that he has 
come too soon. Every evening I hear one at the bottom of the 
home paddock, where I have reason to believe he roosts in a 
dense little may tree. This afternoon I watched a man catch quite 
a decent trout in a small pool adjoining the Grand Junction Canal 
, This pool, which is some eighty yards long by ninety widejjiolds 
some fine fish despite its size, and the owner has sdrne good sport 
there, the fish running up to three pounds in weight. This only 
goes to show what one can do, even in a small place, if one stocks 
it well and preserves the fishing. 

^Writing of canals reminds me what good places canal em- 
bankments are for . birds, especially if thorn bushes are grov/ing 
up the sides. Such a locality seems xo have a great attraction for 
bullfinches and yeliowhammers> though why this should be so 
is hard to say. 


: : Cana^Batiks ■ kk-- 

; ■ : I am; ' having .'vgreat ' trouble ■ with my ■ , spanieFs ears,; 'He '/.has; 

■ developed a canker in the left earTOd though two vets have " seen ; 
*hiifi and I .have toed /numberless' well-known 'powders I cannof 

cure the trouble. The 'trouble dates from the time he was washed 

■ :by "the gardener in'hot water and floor stain...The.iii'an though||the/^' 
.:'stain was' carbolic' soap and'. when /the v/retchetl. beast emerged' 
/fromthebathi'iis white hair was a rich brown I' ", 

: ♦ ' Buttercup Biaie': 

A jackdaw’s ‘caw’ awoke me early yesterday morning and there 
wns a skirmish going on i^ the plane tree on the drive. It never 
occurred to me that the goldfinches were in danger^ but later^ when 
I went h)ut to see, the nest was awry and the eggs strewn, broken, 
beneath the tree. Therefore it was with great delight that later, 
hearing a goldfinch singing in the garden, I went out to the cedar 
and found another nest at the top of a spray about fifteen feet up. 
It contained <Bne egg. 

»This evening I walked down the meadow to the pools. Those 
readers who may have follov/ed my wanderings through the year 
must, I think, have formed some mental image of the places which 
I describe, but it is hard for me to recognize the pools these 
summer days. The grass is knee-high and ablaze with butter- 
cups, and the marsh is an impenetrable jungle through which only' 
a scolding whitethroat slips. 

And Hieaw^gy, w^here in the winter I have ambushed the pigeon 
at twiif^t, is hardly to be recognized now. , T ■ 

The entrance to the main ride is choked with luxuriant summer 
herbage through w'hich I had to force my way. Up on the crown 
of the sandy hill, where the pines grow, I found a sparrow-hawk’s 
nest with fully fledged young within. When I climbed the tree 
they all took wing save one, which crashed into the thick hoK_ 
bushes. I could not find it, though I searched for some time, and it 
must have crept away into s<?me hole, fo]?^ rabbits are numerous 
here. 

As evening fell, I heard the lovely mature notes of the night- 
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ingale from the dense thorn thickets at th$ lower end of the wood, 
and for a long time I stood listening. Then I went down the ride 
To find its nest. The singing stopped as I approached and 'the' 
alarm note began. The alarm note of the nightingale reminds me 
of ^at of the winchat, save that it is more plaintive and more 
drawn-out. If ycJu listen carefully you can hear a deej) ‘churring’ 
purr at thk end. I searched in vain. 

When I came silently out of the wood, scores of rabbits were 
feeding in the quiet of the evening, some almost hidden by the 
long grass. Beyond the cool shade thrown on the sward by the 
trees, the valley lay bathed in soft sunlight, and the air was heavy 
with the scent of may. A nice half-grown youngster emerged 
from the hedge not far away, pursued by an old buck. ^ 

After I had fired, the rabbits vanished like lightning, only the 
faint, keen reek of powder hung in the air, mingling with the scent 
of the may. The grass was so long that it was a little time before 
I spied the dead rabbit lying deep in the buttercups. Looking 
closely at it as it lay there, I saw the minute black fleas swarming 
up its pads into the grass like rats deserting a sinking ship. 

Secret Summermoon and Shadowed Pddei 
A 'grey squirrel has had the goldfinches’ eggs out of the nest in the 
cedar tree. He came in the early morning, scorning the dummy 
gunner I had set beneath the tree to guard thernest.^When I 
climbed toit this evening I found two young, dead in the nert, and 
the whole structure pulled out, so this is the second time these 
brave little birds have had their nest destroyed. The squirrel has ' 
been seen by several people, and when we meet I shall have a score 
to pay. 

«■ There is another wood which attracts me almost as much as 
Hieaway, not only because rare butterflies and birds are to be 
.found tliere, but also because of its peculiarly beautiful and sug- 
..gfestive name — Sunintermoon wood. In these hot June days the 
.white admiral flits about the hazel thickets (most of the under- 
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S^ecret Siimmermoontand Shadowed Eides 
wood is hazel) and anyone who ha’s not seen this lovely butterfly 
liss missed a great treat. 

. Nearly all the trees in Summermoon are oaks, for it was once’ 
part of the great — and, still extensive — ^forest of Salcey., One hot 
afternoon of last year I saw a purple emperor flitting arouijd a 
tali oalc, the only specimen of this regal insect I ha^ie ever seen there. 

Try how you will you will never find Summermoon unless you 
live close by. To reach it you must leave the main road and skirt 
9 large cornfield. This walk on a hot day is purgatory, for the 
earth is blistering to the foot along the headland and the only 
shade, a few scanty dusty a^h trees. In these ashes I have had many 
a score of pigeon at harvest time, for they rest there before drop- 
ping ddwn on to the sheaves. 

But at last the long hot walk is over. Round a shoulder of a 
green hill the wood bursts upon the view, its bounding hedges 
white and faintly rank with tlie flat plates of the alder blossom. 
Here hundreds of young starlings were calling this afternoon, and 
ewn the surrounding fields were full of them. 

The entrance to the wood is a small barred gate, and it is 
seldom anyone lifts the latch. I see in the hard caked soil at the 
entrance the marks of horses’ hooves, memories of a good day 
after. Reynard when the year was young! Then, going up to the 
gate, I peep over and see a green lane flanked by thick bushes and 
over-arched with trees. Down tliat path there is a green tydlight, 
an underwat^ greenish light, and a rabbit sits bolt upright in the 
.track,’* 

Farther down one comes upon an open glade where the tender 
pink spires of willow herb rise up gracefully and still. This is tire 
place for uncommon woodland butterflies, and green wood- 
peckers are ever busy about the hot ant Iiills. There is little shade 
out in the clearing and .once I saw an adder basking on some wood 
chips at this spot. 

The handsome silver-washed fritillaty is always tliere in 
season, sucking the sweet nectar from the blackberry blossoms. , 
'these days of June help one through half the year and one ban look 
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zjS Secret Summermoon. and Shadowed Rides 
gratefully back to recollections of the scent of mown hay, lime 
trees, dog-roses, and the memory of a white admiral flitting down 
♦a green glade in Summermoon. r. « - 

. * . ff' 

Forest IS eztediction 

After waiting until midsummer, summer proper has at last 
arrived and the cold and wet weather is forgotten. Climatic change 
affects us more than we think, and in this lovely weather, life in 
general takes on a different aspect. Hot weather to thor. towQ 
dweller is not always welcome, but to the countryman jit brings a 
sense of abiding peace and beauty. ^ ^ 

This evening I went to Wildwood, fori knew it would be cool 
down by the water. I lay on my back in die tall lush ^tass and 
looked up through the openings in the oak leaves to the mosaic of 
fathomless blue beyond. Now and again swifts would pass across 
diese blue fragments, flying so high as to be scarcely discernible. 

And up amidst the topmost oak branches the sun n?ade a golden » 
glory of the leaves, while lower down, where I was lying, all was 
cool shade. In the windless air of the glade many sweet scents 
were blended into- an exquisite fragrance . . . pine trees mixed 
with willow herb, crushed nettles, growing grass; the exhalation of 
millions of young plants after the heat of the day. And the woods 
were not silent, for the birds are not hushed as yet, they do not feel 
the approach of summer’s end and hard times. 

The belief that wild birds cease to sing later becaq?e they are too 
occupied vjth domestic cares is incorrect. Their busy time' j.s past 
and passing now. It is the joy of life that makes the birds sing and 
they find pleasure in the propagation of their Idnd. As I lay there 
I began to count the numbers of birds I could hear. Songthrush, 
blackbird, willow wren, wood-pigeon, jay (hardly a song!), 
whitethroat and garden warbler. Then, striking a sad note in the 
woodland music, there came the wistful lilt of a robin. And sud- 
denly, with that fallisg cascade qf tender notes, there came a 
memory of autumns past; autunin in the city when the Hyde Park 
.chestnuts are showing gold, and there is an air of elfin magic 
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about the misted city; autumn in ’the highlands and a cold star 
burning over a crisp-edged hill; autumn in Norfolk, with mallard 
flighting to the cornfields from the sea. All these in a robin’s 
song! 

But as suddenly those memories had gone and I was livj^ng 
again in the present hour. A blue butterfly wen* past, almost as 
blue as a scrap of sky that showed between the leaves overhead. 
Across a hot during where the ash poles had been cut and stacked 
fyr husdles, the willow herb thrust its pink spires; some pale in the 
full glare of the sun, others a deeper, cooler pink where they rose 
grjicefully in the shade. The,thought of crossing that sun-drenched 
clearing was unbearable and I coiJd imagine how hot the stacked 
wood rrS^ht be to the touch of the naked hand. Snakes no doubt 
basked amid the tangles of cruel stinging nettles and all manner 
of spiders and beetles would scurry over the dusty ground. But 
here, how cool it was, how restful! At such times and in such 
places the woadd is indeed as near paradise as one could wish. And 
as Slay there thinking and listening, I heard, beneath the singing 
of the birds, a low soft humming that was continuous and un- 
ceasing, as the vibrating drone of bagpipes accompanies the 
music of the high places. 

And then I realized it was the insect hosts, busy in the sunshine 
and the shade, millions and millions of them, a mass of life. In this 
small compass of the forest, what a surge of vital life in the warmth 
of the sun’s rayg! 

Th^^s the ruddy light on the oak tops moved upwards, and 
the sunlit leaves' turned to cool greens, the mighty chorus softly 
fades; soon, soon all is shadowed coolness where the gnats rejoice 
to weave, and from the wood pool the cattle, cool at last also, 
draw sucking feet to ponderously climb the duSty hill. Then came 
the honeysuckle scent, stronger now, yet subtle, and the rabbits 
are out along the edge of the wood. It will not be long now 
before the hedgehogs come fijrth, running swiftly through the 
dev>7' grass on their naked black"' legs, and the owls,- foxes, and 
nightjars will be abroad, where no man comes. . * . 



Vacant Beochaond Restless Sea 


Vacant Beach and Restless, Sea 

At this time I am generally lucky enough to get down to Norfolk 
for a sm<ff of the sea and a look round my old haunts^ and though 
it ^ only for a day, there is a great pleasure to be found in going 
over familiar ground. Shelduck were flying over the burnt wastes 
by Sandringham, odd ungainly birds seemingly so unsuited to 
heathery land and wood surroundings. I went to«the inn where I 
often stayed, where you can get a meal served in true Norfolk 
style and of such dimensions that one has to avoid violent exercise 
for a considerable time afterwards. And then I went out across 
the marshes to the sea. 

The afternoon was unkind; grey clouds drove befor^aVesterly 
gale of considerable force and there were few folk about on the 
miles of sand. Where the sand was dry, the wind whipped up a 
film of stinging particles that moved like a veil over the long 
beach, and the spaniel could not face the wind but kept turning 
his back and worrying at his eyes. Not much bird life was in 'Evi- 
dence, only a few ringed plover skimming along the shingle banks. 

I took off my clothes and piled them in a heap, v/eighing them 
down with my shoes, else they would have been blown away. As 
it was, my collar departed from its moorings and gave me a fine 
chase. But I was soon in the sea, swimming out to the lifting 
rollers, the spaniel following with labour but obvious enjoyment. 
Soon, however, he tired and tried to climb on my back, and his 
sharp clatys were decidedly painful to say the least. At last he gave 
. it up and departed for the shore where he stood up to his neck, 
gazing anxiously towards me. Ever and anon he was hid by the 
waves and when next he came in view he still was standing there, 
a pathetic and pitiful figure, wdth his wet ears fanning to and fro. 
The sea was warm and I stayed in a long time but at last rejoined 
him on the sands, to his evident delight. 

Then we walked across the marshes to the spot where I shot 
some curlew three suinmers ago, when I had a tent behind the Sea 
walk I can remember now how good those curlew were, roasted 
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over a slow fire. But the place was strangely empty now, no birds 
were seen, not even the old fami&r redshank, and wildfowling 
days seemed far away. Indeed, the country seemed unrecognizable 
in its summer garb, and, winter a mere memory. In tlie dykes, the 
reeds bent before the vdnd until they brushed the water, the marsh 
trees bent also under the gale, and there was a saise of unreality. 
Somehow, tliere was almost the quality of a dream iif my sur- 
roundings; the«empty marshes, the vacant beach, and behind, the 
grey, white-capped sea, restless and loud. I thought of the time, 
not so very far distant, v/hen the grey geese will be winging their 
way hither, and it is over th«t grey horizon that they will come. 

• Owl Light Time 

I was strolling along with the gun this evening when I saw some- 
thing that, for a while, mystified me. It was a large brownish 
object which was bobbing up and down in some long grass by the 
edge of the marsh. Then I saw it was a half-grown fox scratching 
in the ground after field mice. It appeared to be opening up the 
runs and was digging vigorously. I stood quite still for some time 
and watched it, and then at last it raised its head and saw me 
standing there. The spaniel, which meanwhile had been watching 
with deep interest, sprang forward and gave chase, but the fox 
immediately took to the reeds and the spaniel lost it. 

Another interesting thing I saw this week was a stoat trying to 
carry a half-gjown rabbit across the road. The rabbit was still 
alive jnd was kicking vigorously; the stoat was having a great 
bother to get it'over into the grass. I accelerated the car and tried 
to run the stoat down, but it slipped into some tlfick cover, leaving 
the rabbit lying on the grass verge in its last agony. It must be a 
difficult thing for a stoat to kill a full-grown rabbit and the pro-, 
cess must take some time. ■ « 

When driving a car, many points of natural history may be 
observed, and this. last week, «n my way t« and from business, I 
have been able to see many interesting things. 

I noticed a young chafiinch, not a few weeks out of the nest, 
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V .feeding. by the roadside, AVlieii, the parait birds take on another, 
broodj the youngsters are left to shift for themseivesj and this 
" applies to many birds of the wild. The infant rabbits^ hardly more 
than mimite balls of grey fur^ bounce intc? the long rank grass and . 
ar^at once hidden. Twice this ' Week I have seen a weasel cross.' the' 
road with one in its mouth. Again I notice the, numbers of:dead 
bodies of both animals and birds lying on the road, Idlled by 
passing cars. I killed two birds myself this last v/eek and I fear it is 
unavoidable. Chaffinches are killed in great numbers, for they 
love to catch the minute insects found on horse-dropgings in the 
road and cannot rise in time. c « 

When the day’s work is over and Saturday evening comes 
round, the farmer’s son takes his double barrel and saunteirs down 
the lane to the green meadows behind the Manor farm. Dog-roses 
cascade the high straggling hedges; the air is sweet with honey- 
suckle and alder. Over the hedge the new-mown hay smells 
sweet, too, in the evening air, and small sounds can be heard from 
a great distance; the shouts of rustics disporting themselves in^he 
midge-haunted reaches of the river, the barking of dogs, and the 
far lowing of cattle. In the distance one can hear the swifts 
, screaming over the village street and round the church tower. 
Quietly the gate is opened and as quietly closed, and he is standing 
now in the mov/ing grass, close to the hedge, Vv^here the wild 
sorrel shows almost as red as blood, when seen from the level of 
the eye. You may depend upon it that when he jj^ext opens that 
gate, on his return journey from the fields, he will be^%rying 
• several nice half-grown rabbits. It will be dus¥ then, the most 
lovely time of the day, when countless moths blunder and whirr 
among the mowing grass. And the swifts are quiet at last, and 
there is no sound but the click of night-flying insects in the 
feangled hedge, and of his own steps, muffled in the dust of the lane, 

Purple Emperor Enthroned ^ 

There is a large forest within reach of my home, a very ancient 
forest, where deer may still be found. Sometimes, when I can 
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spare the time, and the day promises to be hot, I put some 
sandwiches in my pocket and go there, just for the pleasure of 
waridering about ^nd watching the wild life. And on such ex- 
peditions I prefer to be glone because one sees much more. When 
walking in the woods I tread noiselessly, watching where I gut 
my feet. I do this by instinct and any snapping twig or loud 
chatter (one's friends always will talk) is constantly jarring to 
me. « 

. And.so, to-day, promising to be really hot, I went to this forest, 
hoping to see the purple emperor butterfly that has its last strong- 
ho]d there. When I reached the main ride, where I always enter 
the woods, it was nearly two o’clock. Outside, the road was white 
and glaring and the tar sticky in the hot sun. What a change once 
I was within the gate ! 

Before me stretched the wide green ride, the grass growing 
lush and long near the edges, but shorter in the centre. Gool green 
shadows banded the sward, and about one hundred yards or so 
ahead, the ride took a turn to the left, inviting one forward to see 
what was round the corner. I find, once I get in these winding 
rides I must always go on to see what lies ahead, and in no place 
can one see more tlian a hundred yards. There was a scent within 
that cool paradise that I cannot describe. The personal smell of 
oak woods in the hot sunlight is a wonderful scent. Very soon 
two silver washed fritillaries came over a wall of briar and went 
dancing dov.m |he ride, chasing this way and that, so quicldy one 
could j^'ardly follow their flight; unlike the painted lady they do 
not have a recognized beat! The latter butterfly will flit up and 
down the same pitch for hours, for as long as the sun shines, but 
the silver washed fritillary is a wanderer and likes to explore the . 
woodlands. I saw several more up this ride, one witli a badly torn 
wing, and then when I came round a comer to where some hazels, 
hedged a little clearing, I saw the loveliest butterfly of the forest, 
loveliest not perhaps in colouryig, for he is (putvied by the -purple 
emperor, but in beauty of movement.. It was a white, admiral, and ' 
it ^as flitting about with gliding dainty flight in the half shadow 
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of the nut bushes. Now it sailed over my head, then it soared up 
into the sunlight of the glade,^then down with a graceful lifting 
^ glide to some bramble blossoms. Here, in a little^patch of sunlight,, 
partly scieened by the leaves overhead, it sidled round the blos- 
som, showing the white bands on its brownish black wings. This 
particular black pf the white admiral’s wing is of peculiar beauty 
as it is shot with a deep rich brown bloom that can Only be seen 
in certain lights. Then it closed its wings and the putside seemed 
more beautiful still. „ 

I watched this insect for a long time, and then went on down 
the ride. Soon I came to glaring sunlight which heated the air so 
noticeably after the cool areas of shade. And then I came to a 
splendid old oak tree, gnarled and twisted, and of enormous girth. 
Searching the grass roimcf the foot of the tree, I fo^nd great 
quantities of owl castings and wings of beetles, no doubt it was 
the roosting tree of generations of owls. 

All the afternoon I wandered alone down thes^ tides, seeing 
large numbers of speckled woods and hair streaks and then, com- 
ing down a narrow ride, I saw the object of my journey flitting 
round the top of a high oak tree. It w'as without doubt a purple 
emperor, and for a long while I watched it flitting among the 
leaves, high in the hot sunlight. 

Bird song was absent, for the woods are silent now, and I saw 
few birds. Slowly the shadows stole up the trees and at last all the 
rides were alleys of cool blue-green shade. Now perhaps was the 
•loveliest time of all. The rabbits hopped out and nibbled £hs grass, 
and I came upon a hedgehog, already abroad, foraging for his 
supper. There was only one bird that I heard continuously, and 
. .tliat was the turtle dove. That indeed was the voice of the summer 
'woods and there is no other sound so soothing. The butterflies 
had gone to bed; some, like the blues and the meadow browns, 
upside down on a grass stem, maybe the purple emperor, too, was 
tucked up safely under the oak leaves. It is then one can come to 
the heart of things and And a peace that truly passeth all under- 
standing^.-. • 


4 ' 



* Where Badgers Roll 

I,wer*t in search of bullfinches’ nests in Hieaway this evening. I 
go every year about this^time and am usually lucky in my search, 
for I Itnow exactly v/here they build. For some reason I always 
take a great delight in finding the nests of these lovely birds, for 
they like to Bliild in the very remote thickets, deep down in the 
woods. I had tg bend double and thread my way, head down, 
sometirges on hands and knees. Where the wild privet and black- 
thorn form dense thickets about eight feet high, there I soon 
came on a nest built in th^ crown of a thorn, so flimsy that I 
could see right through tlie structure. The hen was sitting tight, 
only her tittle black head and Roman nose showing over the edge, 

I found aS four eggs clear (I could tell this by holding them 
against the light) and it puzzled me, as a naturalist, w^hy this should 
be so. A short way farther on I came upon anotlier nest with the 
hen sitting, anji this was built in the thickest part of a small alder, 
rau(fi grown round with tliom. It contained £.ve good eggs. 

This evening it w-as wonderfully cool and the air vras sweet 
with masses of honeysuckle and growing things all about. Tike 
most woods, Hieaway w^as very quiet, and when a whitethroat 
began its bubbling song away in the distance, the sound seemed to 
ring out in a startlingly loud manner. 

A bumble bee came droning down a rabbit run, threading its 
way between the stems and stirring the minute fronds of green 
moss (dt? floor of a wood in such places is always mossy) and he 
came buzzing under my spaniel’s ear. The dog shook his ears and 
clicked his teeth, his brows wrinkling in an apprehensive manner. . 
And then, as I lay full length listening, I heard the clear notes of' 
the mghtingale singing quite close to me. Again I had that sense 
of intimacy with the wild; no skulking engineer with a microphone, 
could ever come here, nor could the tripper despoil this remote 
spot. A turtle dove began to cropn somewHei^in thegreeh depths,, 
a drowsy, summer sound. This aspect of nature that’ only the 
ke^ser sees and hears is a rare thing. . . . ‘The life .the keeper sees; ' 
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'.where the badgers roll ■at .'ease’. . Those, lines have".. always 
haunted me. It is this life, the intimate wild life of the woods, that 
■holds me. in a spell. Richard Jefferies knew it* Hudson knew 
though in a lesser degree. Do you remember how Jefferies con“ 
eludes one of his books.^- . . .. ‘There, alone' in the depths of the 
woods where the wild dove drinks, there alone can thought be 
found.’ And to-night I realized the truth of those wofds. 


The Flames of June 

I counted sixteen goldfinches in my kitchen garden to-day, and 
most of them are old birds. Yet I found only one nest, built in the 
very tip of a pear spray in the neighbouring orchard. This nest 
was so cunningly hidden that it was quite invisible to the naked 
eye and it was only by using the telescope tliat I managed to spot 
it at all. It was nearly completed and the birds should be laying in 
a couple of days, if the jackdaws leave them in peace. This present 
year has been an exceptionally good one for ‘goldies’, and it 
would be interesting to know whether they have been plentiful 
elsev/here. 

Yesterday afternoon I motored out to a very wild stretch of 
waste land that is an excellent place for uncommon birds and 
butterflies. It is not very far from the wolds mentioned in a pre- 
vious chapter; a more desolate spot it would be hard to find. The 
afternoon was intensely hot and I was glad to get into the shade 
of the scrubby thorn trees. The wild roses were everywhere, 
smothering the hedges in pink cascades. The sweet, rank^'tang of 
the elder was in the air and the hot afternoon tuneful with millions 
of humming insects. 

At almost every step bullfinches flew out of the tiiicfcets, and 
all kinds of v/arblers were singing in the thick cover. Through niy 
glasses I clearly saw a garden warbler feeding its young and later 
on I came on a, nest with eggs, built in a thick thorn. A family 
of. magpies 'flew cackling about the scrub, and down the side of a 
rideX found a long-tailed tit’s nest in a hawtliorn. The nest-hole 
was decorated with a cock’s feather, much as a lady’s hat is orfia- 




Daum on the Wash 
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mesued. This is the first time I have come across an instance of 
this, though I have many times read of the fact in books. 

, It was too hot4;o push about in the thick bushes and the heat ' 
soon made me give it ug and throw myself down in the long cool 
grass. June was going out true to its tradition— flaming Jujae. 
Another summer month passing! July well on* the way — soon 
the golden dutumn and heavy orchards, pigeon dropping down 
on the tawny ^ooks of com, the early mists — ^and soon the first 
geese striving, tired and weary with their long journey. These 
thoughts passed through my mind as I lay in the grass watching 
an ocean of blue sky aboye me, framed in a twining arch of 
greenery. A green caterpillar gravely revolved on the end of an 
invisiblo string attached to the shady boughs above. The warm 
earth, the'song of the birds, the great joy of wild and living things 
— I felt I had a lot to be thankful for. And all the time as I lay in 
the shade, I saw on the other side of the ride (where the westering 
sun beat with, a fierce heat) interminable meadow browns, bob- 
bobbing over the hot dusty grass. Behind, somewhere in the im- 
penetrable depths of the wood, a turtle dove crooned softly to 
itself — the very voice of an English summer. 

Summer Heats and an Elfin Horn 
Heat — a merciless sun burning down, day after day, the fields a 
raw red brown, and the stream that feeds the pools a mere sue- 
cession of small muddy puddles in which trapped minnows 
cruise hopelessly around. But after the sun has set, a red rose globe . 
behind the distant wooded hills, how pleasant it has been this week 
to wander down beside the cool water! So it was this evening 
after I had come home from business, to take the gun and spaniel 
and stroll down the cattle track that leads to the marsh and thence 
to the lakes. ' . , .■■■ . - . , 

After the torrid day the grass was sweet scented, the eye rested 
gratefully on the shaded massp of the grfat chestnuts, whose ' 
foliage is so thick that the eye cannot pierce the innermost heights 


ani depths of bosky greenery, 
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A hawk came sailing over and I fired (a silver birch had served 
to conceal me), and it spun down raggedly into the top of an oak. 
'A good shot forsooth, because the light was l^d and the htyvk. 
high. When I left the pools and struck over the hill I happened to 
look back. Two mallard, disturbed by my shot in the evening 
quiet, had left the distant river and were circling the pools. As I 
watched them they wheeled and settled in the upper ittarsh; maybe 
they are nesting there again this year and will premise a shot or 
two in the autumn. , 

The spaniel ran into the reeds on the way home and put out a 
nice young rabbit which I shot; a pre|ty clean shot that rolled it 
head over heels so that it never so much as kicked a leg. 

One evening this week I found myself on the way baek from 
the east country, and I stopped to have a quiet pipe alon^ a lonely 
road. Before me there grew in a dyke a small willow bush, thickly 
girt about with reeds, and in this bush a whitethroat chattered and 
bubbled. As I sat there watching the trim little bird^slipping from 
twig to twig, I thought what a wonderful thing it is that it prob- 
ably had come to this identical bush far away in the fens year after 
year. Birds usually return to the same spot, and when they pass on 
whither we all must go, their offspring come to take their place. 
Distance matters not to birds: theirs is a wonderful life, more free 
and splendid than we can ever know. Our movements, compared 
with theirs, are like those of a dusty worm, crawling over the 
earth’s surface. Maybe this is why we envy them; they live life to 
the full in every meaning of the word. 

As I waited there, with the long level road stretching dimly 
..away to the horizon, the sun slipped down behind the reeds ; the 
first stars peeped out. From some distant reed bed a sedge warbler 
churred and scolded and far away a cow was calling — a faint 
sound as of an elfin horn. The reeds stood v/ithout a tremble and 
the whitethroat’s voice ceased within the willow thicket. 

■ A man on a bicycle came by leading a horse, and for a long 
while after they had passed upon their way I could hear the horse’s 
hoof-beats on- the dusty fenland road. 




A Mighty ^hde Hunter 


t A Mighty Little Hunter 
• Tfee welcome rain has come too late to save some of the trees* 
and when I was up aj: Hatfield with Peter for the ICh^’s Cup 
Air Race, yesterday, I noticed some chestnuts already almost 
bai'e, with their golden leaves strewn across the roadway. This 
premature reminder of autumn seemed odd amidst all the summer 
greenery. • 

^ Bui the birds seem to welcome the rain as well as man, for my 
drive has been covered v/ith finches of all kinds, feeding on aphides 
that have been washed off ihe trees. 

It is with gratitude, too, that one’s eyes can rest from the con- 
tinual glare of the sun, and the sufhmer fields and woods seem to 
lie so quietly in their soft greens under cloudy skies. 

On my way home this week I saw a strange object in the 
middle of a little country road. I stopped the car and watched. It 
was some smell animal or bird which was progressing with a flop- 
pisg gait that was entirely new to me, and now and again the ob- 
ject would seem to lie flat on the roadway with great suddenness. 
Greatly intrigued, I got out of the car and started to walk towards it, 
and not until I was about ten yards distant did I realize what it 
was. 

A very large stoat was carrying a baby rabbit in its mouth, and 
the weight was so great that it was forced to stop continually to 
rest its neck, l^en I came quite close, almost within striking dis- 
tance^^l? dropped its burden and vanished into the i^iedge. The 
rabbit w^as quife dead, with a small puncture behind die ear. It is' 
these ‘gentry’ that take toll of die young wild life, both of fledg- 
lings and furred creatures, and if only the people who spend ’ 
money financing cranky ‘humane’ societies would, spend the 
money in organizing systematic vermin-killing, they would be 
doing wild life a much greater service. If there was a price on the 
head of every carrion crow, jackdaw, stoat, rat and weasel, then , : 
we would have more birds in the countryside. ■ * . ' . 



' ' 
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still masses of the chestnuts, turnfng from a deep green to sombre 
black. Below, a startling flash of light betrayed the water, and there 
seemed sometlikg almost sinister in the gathering sliadows of 
approaching night, , » 

The swallows had long gone to roost, the bats had taken their 
place; not a bird chattered from the sedges; the wiiole of life seemed 
to be sinking to sleep. Even the trees and the bushes seemed tired 
out with the heat of the past day, and the cattle were lying down, 
.one h»y one, on the side of the burnt brown hill. 

And so I had to turn aw^ay and follow the track for home, but 
the bats were still hawking over the reeds when I turned for a last 
look at the dying sky. 


Chapter the Eighth 
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■ Th.e Corn u Stooked- . ■ >> 

On looking through these pages I find that so many of tke de-^ 
scriptions are of evening strolls. This is unavoidable, because tliat 
is the only time when I can get away for my rambles, and the 
regular winter afternoon shoots come later on. But these evening 
strolls I find are always interesting, and, after all, is it not fee best 
time of the whole day.^ 

All my best experiences as a rough shooter and fowler have 
been either in the dawn pr evening, and so it is with most people 
who indulge in this type of shooting. 

To-night, as I went up the hill overlooking the pools, I found 
a large field of corn cut and stocked, and a little farther on, a field 
cleared. From over the darkling stubbles partridges were creaking 
like rusty hinges, and a cold v/ind wandered, whispering in the 
alder bushes of the hedgerow. There came to me sudden realija- 
tion of the passing of the year, and yet it seemed an absurd sensa- 
tion, for there are yet many weeks of summer before autumn 
proper is here. r 

But it was like catching the sound of a February thrush sVging 
in the twilight, it was a hint of v/hat is to come, and in that little 
wind I could almost sense the slow steps of time brushing through 
•the hillside stubbles. There fell upon me that vague discontent and 
irritating uneasiness which we all feel at such moments, a longing 
as it were to crystallize and hold fast an elusive beauty. Maybe it is 
this feeling that is responsible for great poems, great pictures, and 
perhaps great books. To those w^holove sport and nature, and §re 
' in constant communion with them, the earth and seasons are a 
* constant joy, and the best of it is that these two things are so much 
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part of existence and are entirely free to all. These things I turned 
over in my mind as I descended tthe slope of tlie hill and came 

• down into the valley by the river. ’ 

Over the distant wpods a glorious sunset flamed asd masses 
of grey cloud, soft as a pigeon’s wing, piled up high to the v^est. 
The under edges of this lowering mountain wew lit by the dying 
rays, and beneath, brooding in a long drawn line, dark woods 
stretched alor^. Here, in the valley, no wind was moving and the 
^iver lay a winding silver path between the water meadows. Many 
cattle were in the pastures, making charming splashes of soft colour 
against the level greens. • 

It was the time when the wild duck are a-wing and several 
circIed'Sn the distance, no doubt ^oung birds taking trial flights. 
So this quiet scene, so typically English, became more dim as the 
sun set and the great piling clouds shut out the light. "Were it not 
for tliem the evening would have been full of light, but this great 
pall steadily «hut down as a blind is pulled over a window. I had 
no shog what rabbits there were seemed extremely shy and the 
duck seemed to know that they could come as near as they wished. 

As I came up the home meadow and climbed the fence at the 
foot of the tennis lawn, heavy drops of rain began to fall, pattering 
on the broad lily pads of the water-garden and raising little tents 
on the dark water. 

^ Cornfield Ambush 

This,evening, when it was cool enough to move, I took the rifle 
and half a dozen rounds and set oS for the com lands on the old 
glebe. It was a hot, prickly walk over the headlands and when I 
reached my destination the sweat was rolling down my face. Here 
two crops join, w’heat and barley together, and between the two 
walls of rod-like stalks I lay down. My view commanded a steep 
slope down to the brook and part of the hill on the other side. 
Opposite me w'as a field of hay, now gathered and carried, and in ' 
the cool of the day rabbits come out of the corn to feed. , , 

* There were several rabbits out when I arrived, but all top far 
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for safe shots, so I waited eventualities. Plover dropped in after 
a whilej they love this particular field and roost there all the year 
'round. A quail started to call (it was in this field that I saw a pair- 
earlier in.the year) and after a while the so^nd drew nearer. It has 
alntost the ventiiloquistic quality of the corn crake, but, unlike 
the latter call, it k musical and sounds very like ‘wet my lips, wet 
my lips’. 'On either side the rods of barley rose without tremor, 
and here and there great scarlet poppies wer^ interspersed, 
making the air fragrant with soporific scent. Moths were already 
abroad, the buff tip in particular, weaving its strange dance over 
meadow grasses and whirring betwe^ the stalks of com aboye 
me. 

Very soon a rabbit emerged from the hedge, close to &e hay- 
stack, and came running along towards me over the green young 
grass of the aftermath. Every now and then he stopped, and when 
the quail called he sat up, listening intently. Slowly he drew 
nearer, too yards, now 8o and then 50. ^ 

I cuddled the stock into my shoulder and pushed the muzzle 
through tlie corn stalks. I could see my target clearly in the fore- 
sight ring. Just as I was about to pull the trigger he spread himself 
out to feed and I had to wait until he raised his head. This he 
seemed reluctant to do, and then I saw he tos not really feeding 
but watching my comer intently. I never moved, though some- 
thing was crawling across my nose. ‘Wet my lips, wet my lips’, 
called the quail from the forest of the com, and up ;went the head. 
A thud and a short squeal followed the crack of the rifle an^JI saw 
the rabbit lie motionless out in the field. I had tliree more from 
this ambush before it became too dark to see, and every shot was a 
clean kill, which was satisfying. Perhaps I have got the knack of 
rabbit shooting now, for a few weeks ago I could do no good. 

Gathering my game I returned to my hide and had a quiet pipe 
before the long tramp home. 

Behind me, rising sjowly out of^he sea of corn, a large mellow 
moon.climbed the likewise mellow sky. The poppy heads drooped 
dowiiwards, almost black against the tender sky, and when lit 
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length made my way home over die headlands I was surprised to 
disturb swallows roosting in a low thorn hedge bordering the 
cornfield. the dusk; elusive, scolding ghosts, 

soon lost to view. , » 

, ' ■ , , , . 

J'he Aftermath 

I went again ‘this evening to the cornfields on the other skle of the 
valley, with my trusty rifle slung across my shoulder and a dozen 
rounds of hollow-nose ammunition in my pocket. I had to wait 
a long time before anything appeared, but it was cool enough 
dqwm amidst the corn and the breeze was blowing into my face 
I was able to enjoy a pipe in safety as the rabbits could not wind 
me. Tlae quail was not in evidence; indeed, the field seemed 
strangely’silent and devoid of life of any sort. 

Dowm by the stream, the oaks and tall ragged hedgerows were 
heavy with their late summer foliage; a tone of green that is almost 
bronze in colour. All the vivid green seemed gone from the land- 
scape, save for the aftermath, which struck a bright note alongside 
the more sombre vegetation. Over on the far side of the slope, 
across the brook, there was a great stain of scarlet, like blood, on 
the already ripened corn and the edges of this stain were diluted 
thinner and thinner as the more scattered poppies fell out, like 
advance guards, into the crop. Soon a common bunting came and 
jingled his keys from the topmost spray of a red-tipped hawthorn 
bush about tljjrty yards away, but even he seemed depressed 
with th^brooding evening and soon jflitted away. 

Thunder muttered away to the west and a haze spread over the 
scene. On the skyline, I could see a row of tall ashes, where four 
years ago I made a mighty bag of pigeon at harvest time. 1 rely 
on the kindness of friends for the major part of my rough shoots ■ 
ing about here, and they little know what a keen pleasure it gives , 
me and what an interest it adds to life. 

About one hundred and fifty,yards aTOy,4:here was a roll of wire 
standing against the side of the com, in readiness for use in the 
aiftumn when the field is to be divided. While idly looking at- this 
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I was a-ware of a 'small brown object that was certainly not a clod 
of sunbaked earth, nor was it a'stone. I was puzzled for a long while 
' what it could be, as it never moved, and then at last, as I watched 
closely, a stirred. I settled down and found a comfortable place for 
my elbows and raised the rifle. It was a long shot and it seemed a 
pity to fire, be<ause other rabbits would be coming out, but the 
long wSlt was boring and I decided to fire. Peeping down the 
aperture I could only just see my target, but holding my breath I 
squeezed the trigger. 

From where I lay I saw the dust fly in an orange spurt a foot 
above my target and the brown object flattened into the grass^so 
that I could only see the head and ears. Aiming low I fired again 
and heard the unmistakeable kound of the bullet ‘tell’, ^e target 
vanished, but when I walked down, carefully pacing the range, I 
found a beautiful young rabbit lying with a bullet between the 
ear and eye. 

I thin k if people only knew what these little rifles are capable of 
when properly handled, they v/ould be in much greater denland. 

A Rare Albino 

I saw a fine albino yellowhammer this morning. It was a beautiful 
bird, rather like a snow bunting with the same tawny marks about 
■ the body, though most of it was a pale yellow- white. I remember, 
years ago, seeing a white swallow, but I think a white yellow- 
hammer is a rare example of albinism. This year IJiave found few 
• bullfinches’ nests and I have not seen so many of these binis about; 
T think this finch is becoming steadily rarer every year. One of the 
reasons for this is that the thorn thickets borderina; roads are cut 
down and old roads that once were so sequestered are now made 
•possible to traffic. It is a curious thing about these birds that they 
rseem to like an old road that is overgrown v/ith s weet briar and 
blackthorn more than any other type of locality. I have mentioned 
this finch a great d^l in my bopk because it is^ I suppose^ al- 
most my favourite finch, and I always have some with me, birds 
that I have reared myselfj needless to say, before the new regula- 
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tions came in. No bird makes such a’ charming and affectionate pet 
and where they have a iarge cage* in which to fly about, their 
coiours are set off? especially if the cage be green. My birds come ' 
out of their cage and fly ^bout the room, perching on my shoulder 
and taking hemp from my lips. Hemp, however, is bad for bt^il- 
finches, as I had one hen that turned qxiite black; this was entirely 
due to the hemp seed. - 

I have had several young rabbits lately down the paddock, 
^jough unavoidably I shot tliree does as well. There is no telling 
their size in long grass. 

Walking in the Woods 
Walking in the woods this evening, I witnessed a curious thing 
which one does not often see. I was opening a gate that led out of 
a ride when I heard a rustle in the tall oak overhead. I turned 
round just in time to see a grey body falling swiftly through the 
air from a braach above me. There was a loud thump and a second 
later I saw a grey squirrel scrambling up the rough bark of an oak 
close by. It had evidently fallen from a high branch (probably 
startled by my sudden appearance) but seemed none the worse. 

I also saw a flock of chaffinches w^hich kept on flying down to 
something on the road. When I came up to it I saw it was the 
remains of a dead cock chaffinch. I waited a little while and the 
other chaffinches came back, and they kept on taking it in turns 
to peck at th^ corpse. What was the meaning of this strange 
behaviour.^ 

The garden is full of young and lusty broods these days. A 
goldfinch reared its family safely in the orchard and now leads it 
all over the grounds. No bird seems to enjoy life so much as the 
goldfinch: their buoyant flight seems to show their high spirits. 
Greenfinches, too, are very common in the garden and several^ 
broods have been reared. 

There is little chance for tl^e gun now,^s long as the hay re- 
mains uncut, and with this heavy rain it looks as if it will remain 
s(?for some time yet. Rabbits are quite invisible; only a ifiovement 
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iS6 W aUdng in the Woods 

in the grass betrays their pasrage to the hedge. I shot one on the 

tennis lawn two nights ago, bat this is the only shot I have had. 

This Q^iet Hour 

L^te to-night, at about eleven o’clock, I was walldng across the 
tennis lawn. The scent of the lime trees made the lovely summer 
night fragrant, and bats were circling round the house. R-oach and 
minnows were catching flies between the lily .pads and great 
humming beetles sped, ‘bullet-wise’, over the lawns. «■ 

I saw some dark objects near to the flagged stones ^that border 
the pool and going up quietly I fqund two hedgehogs. They 
rolled up tightly when they felt my steps approaching and I 
placed them close together, rfearly touching each other. Chen for 
fully a quarter of an hour t waited but they did not uncurl. At last 
one of them began to slowly move but as soon as his spines 
touched his neighbour he rolled up tightly again. This went on 
until I was tired of watching themj first one little beast unrolling 
and then the other, but each time their spines touched they closed 
up at once. 

Not many years ago I found a nest of hedgehogs in our shrub- 
beries and kept the babies (four of them) with their mother in the 
stables. For some weeks they throve, until one morning I found the 
mother had eaten her children, leaving only the soft spined jackets. 

I went over the lawn and climbed the fence by the sunken wall 
and so down to the pools. There was no breeze ^rring, and the 
masses of sombre foliage drooped listlessly without a ru^e. All 
about, moths were abroad, some circling the busKes or blundering 
in the long grass close to the hedge. Out in the sloping field 
the hay had been cut and lay in fragrant swathes that per- 
fumed the night, and mingled with this scent I could also trace the 
breath of lime trees, though these were away on top of the hill, 
more than two hundred yards distant. Rabbits chased each other 
_ round the sandy warden by the b(g walnuts and, as the night ad- 
.. ... ■ vanced, grew bolder, playing vdth abandonment right out in the 
v; ■ open, a long way from the warren. 
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Close to the marsh tliere was a forest of wild hemlock, showing 
very w'hite in the semi-darkness, ajid soon *1 came to the alder 
huslies, likewise laden with bone-coloured plates of bloom. The 
scent of alder is disliked^ intensely by some people, but do not 
mind it. Growing in the long grass close to the path a miniature 
wood of silver poplar shoots were springing up—iofFspring of the 
three big poplars close by — and their beautiful silvery leaves also 
shone out against the woolly tones of tangled grass. 

^Hovi peaceful it was now, at this hour! There was an English 
writer that could describe this summer peace perfectly. Kipling 
understood the inmost secret of the English countryside, just as 
he understood the haunting romance of India. 

Down* by the last pool the huge wild rose bush, with its 
flowers past their glory, was full of dieting moths; some appeared 
to be right in the centre of the leaf tangles. Oh, but what a para- 
dise was this, now in this quiet hour! Would we might be rid of 
discontent, wkh the everlasting quest for complete happiness! 
Here was I, young, and longing for all that life held, troubled with 
a burning disquiet, half blind to this magic night. And I knew what 
I lacked. Stevenson, by his lonely camp on the Loz^re, was dis- 
turbed by this lack; I longed, how deeply! for that fellowship 
more quiet dian solitude, for solitude made perfect. But, as Louis 
Stevenson must have found, there are few who would have satisfied 
that hunger, that ‘strange lack’ as he names it; and maybe because 
of this I walked alone through the night grass and felt unquiet in 
my soi^If 

And soon I s^w dim shadows under the willows and heard the 
tearing ‘scrush scrush’ of grass, as the cattle fed. Then over the 
heavy chestnuts the moon arose, solemn as an owl, reflected in 
the calm water. First it showed as a halo, reddish still, and then 
the mellow moon itself. , 

Some waterfowl were fighting on the upper pool, larking about 
and chasing each other betweej\the lily bedsi. The excited squeaks 
and splashes echoed between the tree masses, so that even the ’ 
caMe raised their massive heads arid thick pink lips ceased for a 
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moment to mumble and che-W’. Then came the hoot of a tawny 
owl, trembling and sonorous, ^nd a ghost sped over the reeds and 
lit on a post rail, where it turned its head from side to side. 
Answering, came the wheezy ‘Zeeeeeewit^Zeeeeeewit’ of its young 
from the hole in the splintered chestnut. 

Summer lighjning flickered over the horizon. At last came the 
deep tones of the village clock striking midnight. One by one the 
strokes beat out. The last beat wavered away tp silence and, a 
second after, a very distant owl hooted, twice. w. ^ 

Cuckoo Mystery 

At the top of my garden is a collection of pea sticks against an old 
wall. Every year a hedge sparrow builds its nest somewhere in the 
wood-pile and usually hatches off a brood. 

This spring I found the nest containing three eggs and a 
cuckoo’s egg. Curiously enough I have only twice before found a 
cuckoo’s egg and only three times a young cuck(;to, so this was 
quite an event. I removed the egg and on visiting the nest two days 
later, found another! I think in all probability it was the same 
cuckoo as it has been proved that the female cuckoo visits the nest 
where she deposited her egg, to see how things are going forward. 
It is curious, however, that she should lay another. 

Some years we get a perfect plague of cuckoos and sometimes 
they are comparatively scarce. What queer twist of nature, what 
strange perversion, first led to the cuckoo using the nest of an- 
other bird.^ For how long has this been so.^ 

In the insect world w’e find a cuckoo among'the lepidoptera; 
but here an even stranger thing. The large blue, as is well known, 
lays its egg on the flower head of the wild thyme growing over an 
anfhill. After hatching, the caterpillar feeds for some time on the 
food plant until the ‘honey gland’ forms on the dorsal surface of 
the tenth segment, and then the fun begins. Very soon an ant 
coiftes along and investigates the jioney gland with its antennae, 
and finally smells and licks it. Immediately this happens, the gland 
swells and ejects a drop of white liquid which the ant immediately 
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devours. After a time the caterpilkr gives the ant a signal by 
swelling the thoracic seginents of its body ajid is then picked up 
by the ant and is carried down into the ant’s nest, where it is fed 
by the ants for five or six weeks, when it changes into a chrysalis. 
After remaining in this ’stage for about three weeks, it eJnerges 
and finds its way to the open air. This somewhat complicated 
method of perpetuating the species no doubt accounts for the 
extreme rarity of the large blue. 

I went to Barnwell Wold the other day in search of rare 
butterflies (this locality was once famed for large blues) and 
managed fo secure several good specimens of high brown 
fritillaries and one superb sp’ecimen of a silver washed. This insect 
was bas]png in the sun on some jwood shavings. Most of the 
large wotjdlands have been cut dowti, but it is nevertheless a 
splendid locality for rare butterflies, and purple emperors are still 
found in some of the last remaining oak woods in the district, 
though I have never seen them. 

The sun was so hot I was soon glad to rest in the shade of some 
dense blackthorn bushes, and here I listened to the curious reeling 
of the grasshopper warblers. They abound in the thick under- 
wood and hedges, though I have not found a nest; one of the 
hardest to locate of all British birds. As I lay in the shade I heard 
a bullfinch piping in the blackthorn and after crawling about on 
the thorny moss under the thickets I soon found the nest with the 
hen sitting. It contained three eggs and was so frail that I could see’ 
them tiscdugh’the flimsy fibres. Sometimes the bullfinch will 
build quite a substantial nest, but they are usually as slo'venly as a 
wood-pigeon’s platform of twigs. 

Under the cool shadow of the wayside trees the flies jigged 
and danced, continually joining together in the air and breaking 
asunder. ,• - 


Cameo 

This evening I went up the olcf glebe fields and took the rifle, on 
th« chance of a rabbit. But there is so much grass still uncut that 
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it was quite impossible to get a clear shot. About nine o’clock, 
just as the sun was going do-njn, I saw a ‘great company of rooks, 
■ accompanied by their buglers, the jackdaws, coming over from the 
wooded^eights of Hazeldene. Now I know tlie country so well 
about here that I remembered there was no large wood or other 
roosting place fpr the rooks anywhere in the direction they were 
flying, and I wondered at the reason for this great concourse 
leaving their rookery at so late an hour. Then J saw them all 
alight in a small field that had been newly cut, and here thej 
ranged themselves in long rows on the fallen swathes, appearing 
an intense black against the bright green. Nearby there' were some 
electric cables and a great many of the rooks and daws flew up and 
perched on the wires, where they sat for a long time. Meanwhile 
the rooks on the ground were busily feeding, though one by one 
they flew up and joined their comrades. I did not see them go 
while I was there, and it must have been practically dark when 
they flighted back to the woods on the other side of $he valley. 

As I came down the lane, two large teams of mallard parsed 
over, coming from the direction of Wildwood and heading for 
Nazeby reservoir. Maybe they wiU flight on this line every even- 
ing, in which case I must lie up with my big eight-bore and give 
them a salute as soon as August is in. 

The Mallards Fly 

These last evenings I have noticed mallard flighting out from the 
pools below the house to the cornlands over the valley. At almost 
the same time, just when the light is fading, I see them circling 
over the trees and then go straight as an arrow over the hill. 
There is some com already cut somewhere in that direction, and 
•the fields are large and somewhat remote from the road. Therefore, 
in' a few days, I hope to wait for them. Once I have ambushed 
them they will go right away and I shall see them no more until 
the early winter. It is^curious, this^ regular recurring habit of the 
duck. I do not know whether any nests got ofi" safely in the marsh 
and I did not see any old birds about in the breeding season. 


\ * The MaUards Fly i6i 

It was late to-night when I got Back from business, almost too 
dark to secj nevertheless I took the,double gun and the spaniel and 
.strolled down th« fields. Before me, as I walked, out of the mow-' 
S^2ss, a constant v^aving of moths kept me company, glim- 
mering white in the dusk. When I approached the warren., on 
the hill, I moved witli caution, and the span*el belly-crawled 
behind. • , 

In the bad .light, I could see two half-grown rabbits about 
forty ^^a^^ away, intent on feeding, and almost hidden by the 
nettle clumps. They were tour or five feet apart and I fired first 
tte right Isarrel and then .the left, as the other ran for cover. 
Though the first shot was sheer murder, the second shot was a 
good one, considering the visibility, and I rolled him over close 
to the warren. As I unloaded, my ears caught a well-remembered 
sound that caused me instinctively to drop on one knee. It was the 
sibilant whistle of wings, high above, and, looking up, I saw two 
mallard passyig over, ‘wings linked, necks astrain. . . .’ bound, 
maybe, for the ‘steel-grey lagoon diat no man knows’. The spaniel 
heard them too, for I saw him look upwards and search the sky, 
and he gave a low whimper. 

That secret passage of winged wild things, bound for some 
lonely and w;ell-loved ground, holds for some a wonderful 
fascination. Most wildfowlers will know what I mean when I say 
that at such moments one has a fleeting feeling of strange unrest, 

and, in the sqpnd of passing wings, one realizes human limita- 
tions..* 

The freedorfi of birds, and especially wildfowl, seems more 
marked, and the mind grasps, for a second, the passage over the 
darkling countryside, over the ripening corn-fields and sleeping 
vilkges, where so many living things are preparing for test. But 
for the wildfowl it is the awakening of a new day, and the lonely 
water meadows and sequestered creeks become the scene of 
bustle and activity. When thq,stars are paling in- the early dawn, 
they will be returning, and another long, hot summer’s day will . 
s®2 them resting and sleeping where no man may see'. And wh^n ' 
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the., wings of the flappers are strong enough and autumn steals 
up.oii them TOtli strange new urges, they will up and away on such 
a night as tliis — whither? ^ . ’ 

Perh2p>s to the ' wide marshes of the easf coast, maybe to^ some, 
lonely highland tarn or the moonlit ooze of .Lindisfarne, , . . tvc 
cannot follow, r 


Gnat Time and Shadow Time 

I have noticed quite a lot of duck on the wing these hn fev^ 
evenings, and last night the gardener told me that four passed 
directly over the house, obviously bpund for Wildwood po^L 
These duck must have been hatched in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, probably in the marsh below the house, though I^saw no 
flappers there this summer. Mallard are very secretive in the 
breeding season, however, and they probably hatched without 
my knowing it. 

I took a stroll over to Wildwood to-night, and, as I expected, 
when I topped the rise of burnt grass that hides the view of the 
wood and pool, I saw several brown shapes cruising on one end 
of the water, close under the wood. When I got within eighty 
yards three mallard took wing, and, circling wide over the tree- 
tops, made off for our own territory. 

The dark pool looked very sinister with the sombre trees 
shutting out all reflected light, and as I stood quietly watching, a 
big pike jumped out in the middle, close to a lily, bed. It made 
such a splash and noise that a moorhen exclaimed in alarn^ from 
the dense reed-bed under the vrood, and the ever-widening circles 
of water broke the dark reflections into a million tiny frag- 
ments. 

* Pigeon wheeled over the ash poles and a jay screamed from 
the thicker covert. Soon a heron flapped into view and I stepped 
quickly back under the willows. He circled the trees and pool 
in ever-decreasing and low^er circles, his keen eye scanning 
suspiciously for lurking danger, and eventually pitched not more 
tiian ten yards distant. 
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Biit his long legs had hardly lowered when he sprang again into 
the air, and though I am sure he Had not seen me, he went pur- 
posefully away. Xhese birds are incredibly wily and seem to sense ' 
when danger threatens, ^o still was it that a moorhen ventured out 
again at the upper end of the pool and began pecldng about in the 
, water. - , 

Close by, *a shoal of roach swam past between a gap in the 
lilies, and the fleeting procession seemed never-ending. Gnats 
danceda fairy dance as the dusk began to gather. 

• * The Sunlit Harvest 

m ■ n 

Harvest is here! When the drowsy afternoon is filled with the 
murmur^f the reaper and the heat makes a mirage over the distant 
stubbles, Ihen I think of summer as past. And what is perhaps 
more to the point, I think of pigeon and how they will be drop- 
ping down on to the sheaves in their legions. Therefore, early 
afternoon foi^d me taking my way over the rough hill pasture 
to the valley fields where the corn is stocked. The heat was 
terrible over those parched lands, and I was thankful when I 
reached the shade. Thousands of pigeon seemed to rise in a blue 
cloud from the sheaves and many landed in a high ash growing in 
the hedgerow. Within range of this I built my hide against the 
bushes and set out two decoys in the field. I had a bag of cart- 
ridges, some of them the new metal cases which I was anxious to 
try out. , 

Not lhany minutes passed before I heard a ‘swoosh’, and two 
pigeons fiew ovfer the hide, maldng for the ’coys. It was a shot I 
revel in, v/ith the bird going aw-ay from me and flying straight. 

It fell in a cloud of fluff and hit the stubbles with a resounding 
thwack. . ■ 

At the report of the gun, the air was filled with wheeling "’daw? ■ 
and rooks and countless pigeon, arrowing here and there. One 
came over me, high, beyond tjbe ash, and the shot reached him, ' 
tumbling him into the hedge. Soon twelve birds were in tlie bag 
arid my misses amounted to seven. Then, whether tije birds had 
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had enough or whether the heat was too great even for them,' I 
was left with a deserted field. Out on the stook tops I had placed 
’'my dead victims to act as decoys, a veritable flock of blue-grey, 
bodies, which I defied any passing pigeon to resist. 

Put f looked out over the dancing stubbles and piled sheaves 
and saw only the blue-bottles busy round the dead birds. A 
white butterfly went past, fluttering like a scrap of paper against 
the blue sky, over the stocks; on, on, until I could,.scarcely see it. 
And yet, with straining eyes, I could still see now and then that 
flick of white, even when it reached the stumpy oak trees in the 
distant hedge. These trees had blossomed forth with a fresh yel- 
low green at their branch tips, a kind of false growth that is 
peculiar to oaks and looks air- a distance as if the leaves were 
already turning. ' 

Presently a multitude of chirping sparrows came down and 
perched all above me (I could see glimpses of their buff breasts 
through the interstices of the leaves). They quarrelled and fought 
unceasingly, like a lot of ragamuffins, and then went down, luiril 
the sounds died away. In the distance, I heard the bugling of the 
jackdaws and soon beheld a rougiush company wheeling so high 
in the sky above the cornfield that I could scarcely see them. It 
was time to take some liquid refreshment that I had thoughtfully 
brought with me, and after that a pipe. Some people would 
indeed wonder what pleasure is to be had in spending a hot after- 
noon in this fashion. And if you asked me, I doub^t if I could tell 
you; I only know I found it good. 

Flighting Time 

To-night, as I was sitting on my lawn about nine-fifteen, I heard 
a sudden whistling overhead and, on looking up, saw four wild 
fluck strung out above me, flying extremely low and outlined 
against the sky. I had laid my gun on the bank about ten yards 
away, so it was hopel;fss. Those four duck have been on the wing 
several evenings lately and they have always found me unprepared; 
either I have had no gun with me or it has been unloaded. Bir if 
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I spend a few twilights waiting for them, one evening I shall be 
successful. • * 

• A curious fact I have noticed these last few evenings, especially' 
when it has been still aftd calm, is the sound of gunshots of the 
rabbit potters. Wait and listen and you will hear the reports, of 
guns every few minutes, some very faint and -far away, others 
quite close a! hand. It is the time of day when the farmers take a 
w'ell-earned stroll round their pastures, with the hope of a Sunday 
rabbit." The other evening I could almost imagine myself on 
some estuary with the sound of the fowlers’ guns going off. It re- 
mihded me of evenings on, the Solway. As dusk falls and there 
descends that witching hour when the fowl are on the wing, a 
roll of gf^n fire passes down the co&t; sometimes the heavy blunt 
boom of a large-bore gun breaks the scattering shots of the 
twelves. 

While out in my car this afternoon I found a goldfinches’ nest. 

I had stopped, to refuel and as I stood by the bonnet of the car, a 
goHfinch began to sing in an oak tree, not thirty yards distant. 
From its jerky song I fancied I knew it was a nesting bird, so I 
waited quietly, watching. 

Across the road was a little elm tree that had been topped, and 
the crotvn of the stump was sprouting a thick new growth. I made 
up my mind that the nest would be there if anywtee, and when, 
a few minutes later, the goldfinch left the tree where he had been • 
singing and fl^w. across, my suspicions increased. Before the man 
had finished filling the tank, I hopped over a low wall (much to 
his amazement)’and stood under the tree. In a few minutes I had 
found the nest, built right at the top of a spray and almost in- 
visible to anyone on the ground; indeed, unless the eye had been 
trained to pick out a nest, it would have been quite invisible.' 

During the breeding season, if one hears any uncommon bird 
singing, and if one waits and keeps one’s eyes open, its nest may , 
soon be found. This is a simple fact that soenany overloo'k. Nests 
may be found by systematic searching without watching the 
parent birds, but the former method is more scientific. The gold-. 
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finch is a late breeder and sometimes j^oung are in the nest in 
September. * 

" , , . - , ■ ■ ,, , ■ .O' ■ f 

Death qf a Deer ^ 

I have been down here all tlie week, and seem to have done a 
very great deal.^'Two evenings ago my host took me to an ex- 
cellent sti-etch of the Taw, where I had some good iport, but no 
large fish. And this morning, quite early, as we were riding up to 
the moors, we spotted a ‘rogue’ deer that has been plaguing tli^ 
farmer on my host’s shoot for some time past. It was running 
with some cattle and as soon as we s^w it we wheeled our horles 
and made for home. 

It was the work of a few nfinutes to get the rifles an^we were 
back on the hill within the hour, I spun a coin as to who should 
shoot and my friend wOn. By now the sun was well up in the sky 
and it promised to be another heavenly day. As we doubled across 
the field towards the low wall, the heat beat fiercely down, even 
though it was scarcely nine o’clock. I saw my friend peer over'the 
wall between the tangled roots of the thorn trees and shake his 
head. Then he crept lower down the wall and looked again. I saw 
him stiffen and watch for an instant, and I knew he had seen the 
deer. I could hear the cattle moving in the bracken and wondered 
what was happening. 

Slowly the rifle crept to his shoulder and then for an agonizing 
minute or two he wriggled and pushed to get a better and more 
comfortable view. A large stone dropped with a thump* and I 
thought all was over, but the breeze was in the right direction and 
the deer never heard a sotmd. 

, As I watched from my vantage point, a few yards distant, I saw 
the muscles of my friend’s cheek bulge against the stock. There 
was something sinister in these stealthy preparations and it seemed 
as though he was about to perform a delicate and important sur- 
gical operation, as indeed he was. Then, v/ithout warning, I heard 
the crack of the rifle and the thump of the bullet’s ‘tell’. We leapt 
tlie wall and crashed through the veil of brambles on the far side. 

ifei 
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Ou*t in the hot bracken the cattle Itood unperturbed, with swish- 
ing tails, and there, lying on its s|de, was she stricken deer. The 
bullet had entered the right side and come out through the heart^i 
We dragged the carcase back to the farm and in a few^oments 
were descending the narrow road to the valley .below. My friend 
had shot his first deer. « 
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Irish Interludi „ 

I have arrived here for ten days’ fishing and shooting, and this^ 
morning I went up the side of the lake for about three miles, with 
the gun. My first shot came soon after^I had started. A bunch 
curlew flew in from the lough, and seeing the setter roving the bog, 
they came over to investigate. One bird came well in oveM stone 
wall and I had him with the left barrel, dropping him into the bog. 
Soon afterwards the setter gave a point and a snipe rose, and fell 
to my second shot. At the report, another snipe rose, but too far 
out for a shot. « 

Working up the lake side through very rough cover, I shot four 
more, missing several easy shots unaccountably. One bird sat so 
close that it got up under my feet. The morning was stormy, with 
fierce showers of rain; this no doubt made the snipe lie close. 

On Monday I hope to shoot some grouse. There are a few on 
the mountains, but I believe they are very wild and the walking is 
pretty heavy. Later on, in October, there are plenty of woodcock 
to be shot and a few vdld geese — the greylag, or ‘Scotch goose’, 
as they call it about here — ^but the country is so wild and'axten- 
sive, I should imagine it is difficult to find their flight lines. 

I have not much faith in the fishing prospects here. Despite the 
ideal weather, no good fish have been caught in the lake, though 
a visitor from the hotel has just brought in a nice peel of 6 lb. 
weight. I hope to get a few duck while I am here. , ' 

A Duck Hunt in TCerry 

I have experienced terrible weather since I came here, gales of 
wind and rain that have made fishing, in great measure, impossible. 


I : 
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I have had a few trout of no size, and yesterday I saw a man play- 
ing a 1 2 lb. salmon on a trout fly. H0 landed it safely after 2 J hours* 
gruelling work. Shivering, abandoning all idea of fishing, I took 
my gun and got my gillie to row me up to the head of -the lake. 
Here are several little reedy bays little visited by fishermen, and 
. in these remote fastnesses the mallard rest during the hours of 
daylight. ’ 

Landing on *3 peaty islet, I approached 3 likely spot. Hardly 
had I taken a few steps before three mallard rose from the reeds. 
I do not think I have ever had a better chance of a right and left. 

their sudden appearance took m*e unawares and my first 
barrel only sent a few feathers flying. Steadying up, I took a 
careful s^s\pt with my ‘left’ and had ^he satisfaction of seeing one 
fine drake turn over on his back and hit the water with a good 
smack. With the high wind he drifted across the bay and came to 
rest at the foot of a smooth dome of glistening rock. I got my 
man to row up and collect the bird and then foolishly began to 
deseend the rock to enter the boat. I had thigh waders on and the 
rock dived down in a smooth curve into thirty feet of dark, peaty 
water. Before I knew where I was, I was ‘glissading’ down the 
smooth dome and in a second felt the cold water about my arm- 
pits. Luckily, my left rubber heel caught on a narrow ledge under 
the water and brought my graceful descent to a standstill. But I 
was in a perilous position. The slightest movement and I should 
have slid off tbe rock into the depths, and the strong side-wind 
had cgjrned the boat below me. Telling the gillie to row farther 
down the bank,L edged myself round until I faced the rock, an’d, 
digging my fingernails into the rough surface, I crawled back to 
safety. Had I gone right down, my water boots would have filled 
and the gillie, a mere lad, would have been of little use. 

After wringing out my wet things and re-erabarking, w« 
rowed to a little peaty promontory where we again beached the 
boat. . ' • , * . 

Now^ the day before, I had seen, from the top of a high moun- 
taui to the north, two little lonely pools, perfectly circular in ?hap^ 
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set lit,e shining basins^ in some wild country to the west oi' the 
lake- These I resolved to explore^ so tefiing my man to wait for 
mCj I set off into the mountains. After a deal of hard walking* and 
much clambering over rocksj I found myself in a boulder-strewn 
valley, at the head of which v/as a sheer wall of rock, I decided 
that the pools^ ^r one of them^ must lie beyond this barrier^ so I 
searchedabout and soon found a path which took m^e to the crest. 
On looking about I suddenly saw one of the pooJs quite close at 
handj but at a lower level, and some black birds which dooked 
very like mallard were riding its mirror-like surface^. I made a 
detour and, suddenly topping the rise, put up two teal I fired ^d 
one dropped and immediately dived. After searching about for 
some while, unsuccessfully, i went on to seek the other pool 
Dusk was now coming on and for some time I tramped a waste 
of bog without result. Of a sudden, I saw the other lake, devoid 
of any cover, within a hundred yards of me on tlie flat bog. 

Over ground that quaked ominously I approached, and, as I 
did so, a teal swam out from the bank close at hand. I fired as it 
rose and dropped it close in. Retrieving it, I set off for the boat, 
calling on my way at the first pool in a vain hope of finding my 
first bird. Seeing nothing of it, I climbed a high rock and through 
the gathering dusk I saw my man coming towards me over the 
stones. He had been anxious at my long absence and had come to 
find me. He very soon found my teal, floating dead beneath an 
overhanging bluff, but it was in a dangerous spo^and we had to 
bombard it with stones until the wind caught it and Grafted it 
safely to the shore. 

Fuchsia Land 

Went with Teehan and the red setter up the Inny bogs after 
;gmpe. It was a windy morning, wdth occasional show^ers of rain, 

• but despite the breeze it was uncomfortably warm tramping the 
bdgs. ♦ ' . r ^ ■ 

What^^ heartbreaking country this is to walk, no small v/onder 
the Irish are reputed to be a lazy people! The numberless little 
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imfiy fields are divided by low banks^ some so small that one is 
across them in a ‘few steps^ and them the green banks usually have a 
•deep ditch on theifar side^ overgrown with long grass* 

We tried the mouthy of the Inny first of ally where there were 
/.many "■ likely " looking" , reed , beds that ■ should.' have harboured 
mallard^ but all the red setter could show us wai; a ragged moor- 
hen which. Sew about ten yards and dropped again to cover* But 
from the way* the setter quested about, I feel sure that a great 
^i;inmber of duck come in during the night to feed. 

Drawing this spot a blank, we followed up the course of the 
ijjrer and Shot soon gave aj)omt at some rushes close to the river. 
A snipe rose and was over the water like a flash, with the wind 
behind^^m. I fired but missed. ^ 

Continuing, we tried several rather nasty bogs without result, 
and then Teehan decided we must strike away from the river to 
the higher ground. This we did and very soon put up a snipe 
from a compkaratively dry green meadow. This bird I shot with 
.my second barrel at long x*ange. We worked along the side of the 
hills for about two miles, shooting two more snipe and missing 
three times that number. Large bodies of curlew were passing 
dowm towards the sea and I shot one out of a flock as they passed 
overa w^all. 

We now returned to the river and had our lunch under a bank. 
Like my fishing gillie, Teehan took his lunch and had it apart, 
sitting with dog, behind a distant bank. But I like talking to . 
thesi^food fellows and I went and joined him. He told me that 
S. Ireland would rather be back under English rule, but as an 
Irishman alw^ays says what he thinks will please you, I could not 
quite believe him! 

The sun now came cut, gilding the distant green mountains, , 
and shining on the lovely hedges of scarlet fuchsia that 'grc^w 
wild in this part of Ireland. The setter soon gave a point at a little 
bog and two snipe suddenly ^fose close to«us. I fired at the right- 
hand bird at about forty paces and took its head clean off. Though 
searched for a long while we could not find this- "missing li|iF, 
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but it shows what an unsuitabfe weapon a full choked wildfowling 
gun is for snipe shooting. « 

^ A great thirst was upon me and Teehan guided me to a little 
well, close to a white-washed hovel. I had to stand almost on my 
head to drink, inserting the upper part of my body within the 
stone well-head.*-But it was lovely water and better than any beer 
orspirits: ' ■ 

This is a point I have not seen noted in Irelands the quality of 
the water. I have drunk the mountain streams and lowland lake^ 
and always found the water beautifully clear and sweet. We now 
turned in towards the river, crossing 3 wide and spongy bog that 
held no snipe, until we came close to the bank. Here Shot gave a 
point and a snipe rose. I fireS and was horrified to see^'a man’s 
head just in the line of fire. It was a fisherman on the far bank of 
the Inny, fishing one of the famous salmon pools. As I fired, he 
looked up and ducked; the shot must have passed very close to 
him, if not just over his head. Luckily he was some sixty yards 
distant and no harm was done, and I got my snipe ! " - 

We finished up at the head of the valley at about five-thirty, 
and the car was there to meet us. So ended a very pleasant after- 
noon with the snipe, with two and a half couple in the bag. 

Mountain Jotirney 

A lovely bright day, with the mountains all pearly in the morning 
sun. Went with Teehan to shoot grouse on Tooreens. We had to 
motor about ten miles along a very wild and beautiful road be- 
side the lake. Some of the corners were so sharp that we could 
scarcdy turn the car. We left it by the side of the road, on a 
little grassy flat, and struck off into the mountains. For some 
while we climbed very rough country. Then Teehan drew a 
whistle from his pocket and, standing on a high rock, sounded 
several long blasts. Very soon a wild head appeared over some 
boidders about a quarter of a mile above us, where some little 
mountain ash trees grew, their scarlet berries glowing like live 
embers against the grey lichen-covered rocks. 
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'This man came down to us and appeared to be a friend of 
Teeban’s. The latter suggested t|) me that he would show us 
•where the grouse were on the mountain top, as ,he climbed the’ 
mountain every day o( his life, tending his sheep. So^we went 
along to his house, a large whitewashed dwelling set in a li|tle 
coombe, with blue peat smoke curling up against the grey-green 
background "of the shaggy mountain behind. Within, allwas spot- 
lessly clean, aryl a dear old lady with a vivid wrinkled face hobbled 
rpunchand got us some refreshment; I had hoped to taste poteen, 
but though no doubt there was some hidden away close at hand, 
Ijvas given milk and home-|>aked bread. 

^ After the farmer had got his stout thom-stick and pack and 
whisde^his dog, we aU set off to ?:limb the forbidding boulder- 
strewn slope in front of us, that rose’like a great wall to bar our 
way. The sheep on the upper slopes appeared the size of maggots 
and gave one some idea of scale. 

For a long while we climbed, the country round expaiiding 
helow us with every upward step. Little lakes appeared set in the 
mountains across the wide valley, and beyond, a jagged range of 
naked grey rock. We could see the Cork moimtains to the east of 
us. And as we went, the air got purer and more keen. What air 
indeed! A mixture of sea, heather, peat and of Ireland itself,, its 
own native smell that is-past describing. 

After what seemed ages we reached the summit and here a 
wonderful w^w was spread around us. To the east, the Cork 
mountains; to the west, the Atlantic; to the north, wide, smiling 
valleys patched with cloud shadow and set "about with large 
shining-lakes. 

Directly below us were two small lakes as black as ebony,, 
joined together by a little rivulet. Ravens flew below us round 
sonle crags, cawing hoarsely. Not far away I saw an immense 
crag that rose in a sheer wall from the lower slopes of the mountain. , 
Here, so the farmer tol3 me, ^gles used tQ, breed, and his grand- 
father had destroyed the last nest way back in the ’eighties. As the 
n€st was in an inaccessible place, he had lowered a, bucket of 
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burning embers and so destroyed the young eaglets. Here, too, 
the last wolf in Ireland was refuted to have been killed, but that 

was long ago, in the early eighteenth century. ^ 

Now, Qnly hill foxes have their dens atnong the rocks and no 

bird bigger than a raven haunts the crags. 

We now began to hunt for the grouse, quartering the ground 
very carefully, and working back and forth over the top of the 
mountain. Once or twice the setter gave a point.at a clump of 
heather or some little ‘brew’ (a ledge of overhanging peat) and here, 
we found abundant evidence that the grouse had been there 
recently, masses of clotted droppings ^nd odd feathers lying h^j;e 
and there. But when lunch-time came, we had not found them, 
and I began to despair of ever ^ieeing a bird. We lay on 1^s sunny 
side of a heather-clad slope and enjoyed a much needed rest, 
looking out over the glittering sea and rolling folds of ling. Insects 
sped joyously past us and the sun shone with amazing warmth. 
After lunch we tried back along the lower slopes and up another 
peak behind us. Ever and again I stopped to drink the lovely cold 
water that bubbled out of the rocks. But though we found more 
recent traces, we found no birds, and soon the sky became over- 
cast and thick mists came driving down. In a very short while ail 
traces of the valley and the lakes were swallowed up in a blaru.et 
of white wool, which swirled about us and turned the summer 
afternoon to winter. 

And with tlie mist everything became ghostly^ the rounded 
brews and solitary bastions of turf became crouching monsters. 
We crossed a stony plateau and reached another long brew, whose 
overhan^ng brow ran for about a hundred jrards along me crest 
of the mountain. Here I suddenly heard a shout from Teehan, 
who was about thirty yards to my right. I looked up just in time 
to, see a speeding grouse vanish over a low bank, and this bird v/as 
the only grouse I was destined to see that day. We tried to follow 
them (Teehan had seen three) butihe mist came down so tiiickly 
we could not see more than a few yards and reluctantly we had to 
turn for home. . 
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Gfting down the mountain was harder than coming up, and it 
was lucky the shepherd was with ife, as Teshan would have got 
me lost. We found our way down at last and suddenly emerged 
below the mist. Like a^ash the whole valley floor was spread 
green below us, and I could see the farmer’s wife in a scarlet skiyt, 
, standing on a high rock, on the look-out for us. » 

Tea was set in the farmhouse when w'-e arrived, and these 
hospitable and kindly folk gave Teehan and myself a wonderful 
meal oflhome-baked bread, eggs, milk, and delicious beetroot, cut 
thick and as tender as a young carrot. 

The Hermies Cell 

My fishii?^^ gillie, Donnelly, was wating for me outside the hotel 
this morning with my rods and a hamper of food. He swore that 
there would be some good trout caught this day, for there was a 
nice breeze and a bright sun, which augured well for sport. 

I insisted os taking my gun, however, and this was put in the 
hoa* alongside the rods. We rowed up the lake, past the little 
brackeny islands, to a wide bay, and here fished until one o’clock. 

I rose and hooked one nice trout which came straight in under the 
boat and got off. This was the only rise I had. 

We landed on a little island for lunch, where there was a ruined 
church, once the abode of monks. There was also a hermit’s cell, , 
covered with ivy and choked with briars. I explored the ruins 
after lunch, and found a hollow in the wall, full of human bones. 
On so,f3e ripe blackberries within the hermit’s cell, a red ad- 
miral was opening and shutting its wings. A strange haunted 
spot this. I lay on the green grass in the sunlight, listening to the 
talk of the water lapping the stones, and thought of days' long 
past. : 

A'wheatear came and perched on a grey rode, jerking his 
stumpy tail and I could see his handsome round eye as full as a 
privet berry. Soon a grey wagtail joined hjm and ran about the 
shore. These weaAered stones and bright Mttle scraps of life 
seSmed the only eternal things in Time; unchanging ’and ever 
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beautiful. Man and his thoughts and prayers must perish, but 
these birds would e^er be th«;re. I thought of winter coming to 
this wild island and white-capped waves washing loudly on the 
stones, ^nd then spring, the first gentle days of March, and 
venturesome insects flying in the pale sunlight. 

I went back to the boat and we pushed off once more, tlie 
water talking loudly under our keel as the breeze bustled the 
surface of the lake. I had one small trout on the Dgvon (I thought 
it was a salmon by the way he made the reel scream when took 
it) and then, tiring of fishing, I got Donnelly to land on a peaty 
bog and went up the river with the gun. 

I soon came to a treacherous bog which I dare not cross but 
which looked a good place for duck. I shouted and clapped my 
hands and in an instant eiglit mallard rose from some small willows 
beyond some rocks. Had I known they were there I should cer- 
tainly have had a shot, but, as it was, they all got up out of range. 
One drake broke back, however, and I had a long shot at him but 
did no damage. The sound of the report was terrific, as it^wa_s 
echoed all around by the mountains and sounded like an eighteen- 
pounder going off. We watched them round the side of the 
mountain and make towards the head of the lake. 

I knew that there were some secluded pools at the upper end 
and it was just possible some of the mallard would drop down into 
these retreats, where they are undisturbed by the fishermen. So we 
made all haste to row up and find them. The wind had increased 
to half gale force and the waves- were soon tossing our little craft 
all ways and Donnelly had some difficulty in keeping her head 
into the wind. The water began to break inboard, but we reached 
the shelter of the rocks before we had to bail. Landing on the 
same peaty moss where I had some duck on September 8th, I 
cautiously walked over to the bay. Ther^ were no duck in the 
reeds where I put them up four days ago, but there was a little 
bay, behind a bastic^n of rock, pverg'ro'‘wn with waterlilies and 
weeds. I came over the top of the rock and a mallard immedi- 
ately rose out of the centre of the lilies. It was a very long shot, 
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but 1 hit him hard and the bird nearly dropped. It kept up, how- 
ever, and with great labour went oia over thS lake. 

* bwatched closely, and when it got half-way over, I saw it turn 
over and fall into the middle of the water. With all Sp^ed we 
rowed after it, but in the choppy water we lost sight of the floatkig 
.1 body, and though we searched about for some while we could not 
find i^. It wks now nearly four o’clock and we headed for the 
upper end of«the lake. Pushing the boat up the narrow river, 
^which'was brimming full, on a level with the soft green grass on 
either side^ we at length could go no farther and continued on 
fc;5t. I do not think I have ever seen so curious a river — or more 
. properly a stream, because it was not more tlian fifteen feet wide — 
as it was^o deep, full, and dark in colour. Soon we came to a green 
bog which we traversed safely and at 'length came to a stony vfil- 
derness of rock, scrub, and decaying willows. I did not think it was 
worth going any higher up, but Donnelly was insistent, and after 
\ climbing soiue rocks, I suddenly found we were overlooking a 
small angle of the stream full of pools and tangled willows, 
already showing a few yellow leaves. Almost immediately, two 
mallard rose out of the reeds fringing a little pond, and I fired my 
left barrel at the drake. The range was a good sixty yards, but the 
bird fell like a stone, and I shouted to Donnelly, ‘Another bob for 
you!’ because I had promised him a shilling for each duck I shot. 

We ran down and found the duck floating in the middle of 
some dead wiUow branches. The water all round, close up to the 
bank,, was ten or twelve feet deep, and for some time, we bom- 
barded the corpse with stones in a vain endeavour to free it. At 
length, Donnelly ran to a little sapling, growing between some 
rocks, and wuenched it from its hold. With tliis we managed to 
reach the bird tnd get it safely in. Evening was now coming on, 
so we made our way back to the boat and set off to row back dowm 
the lake. For me, that was a memorable voyage, because of its 
outstanding beauty. The sun .hiad set, anci the sky was a pale, 
rather sinister yellow; a few heavy lead-coloured clouds floated 
ab^ve the sun’s last resting place. 


ij8 The Hei mit^s Cell 

The boatman, working at .the oars, was thrown into a dark 
silhouette against the pale sk)!, and the choppy wavelets on the 
" surface of the lake were as dark as the grey in the sky. It was dusk 
when w£ reached the landing stage and a shrill wind was piping 
in the telegraph wires along the coast road. 

This Burn is Haunted , 

This afternoon I took my fly rod and followed uprthe course of a 
little bum that runs into the Esk not far from Langholm. 

This burn is a very favourite one of mine, and holds some good 
brown trout, but just now the water was low and I did not exp^t 
to do very much. There is something about this water which 
always affects me very strongly every time I visit it. I p^nnot ex- 
plain what it is, but as soon as I leave the little ivy-clad bridge and 
pass the rough water that gushes down between two great rocks, 
I feel tliere is something fey in my surroundings. 

Little green spaces open out, studded with dwarf oaks, and the 
grass is long and verdant, with a rather unnatural length "and 
brilliance. Very soon I came to a low wall of loose grey stones, 

■ tumbled down in places and serving no barrier to sheep or man. 
And then, on turning a corner, I see the valley close in, and the 
trees crowding down to the edge of the winter. Here a boom of 
wire and wood crosses from bank to bank, ropes of flood wrack 
caught in its rusted strands. There is no way round the boom, nor 

■ over it, and one has to thread one’s way tlirough a^gap at the side. 

Once within, the sound of the burn as it rushes down the long 
tunnel of green overhanging trees is intensified. Every little 
waterfall, however minute, down the entire length, proclaims its 
voice, and the echo is thrown back from the surrounding trees. 
And how dark it is, even on the brightest summer day! Even this 
^temoon, when the sun was shining with considerable warmth and 
brilliance,’’ there was hardly a sunlight chequer beneath the leaves. 

At the far end, a bright spot is-seen, where the burn runs once 
more into the open air and trembling light, where the grouse 
becks in the heather and sheep call from hill to hill. 









• T/iis Burnxs Haunted 

r caught some nice brown trout out of the little waterfalls, 
though none were over half a p(3>und. But they were nice fish, 
'short and thick, and in the swift water gave some sport. The over-* 
arching branches mak^ it difficult to cast but add to the enjoy- 
ment of this particular stretch. But not a bird is ever seen , ->00 
warblers ripple their soft cadences from the tr9es, not even the 
dipper appears to come here. And at times I find myself straining 
ray ears to catch some sound; I fancy I am being called by name, 
^but I sannot disentangle the sound from the rushing of the num- 
berless wee waterfalls. Maybe it is only the sheep, up in the wind 
ajld sunlight and the purpl^ heather, on either side of the glen— -I 
do not know. But I have never met a soul here, nor seen a living 
thing bs'ijt a spotted trout; they seefned to give me confidence, to 
dispel this sense of eerieness. 

With five fish in my creel, and seven returned, I at length came 
to the mouth of the green tunnel. Here was another boom, set 
across the flood, and beyond, a fallen pine, sprawling head first 
into the burn. Round it the water slid, creased and deep, and at my 
second cast I was into a fine sea trout. He took me up the burn 
some little way, but tiring, I saw his silver side gleaming and a. 
second later, he was in the net, a nice fish of a pound. 

There was a sense of relief when I came out under the boom. 
In a minute, the sense of unreality had vanished. Here in the clean 
wind and sunlight, the shadows were forgotten, and the voice of 
the burn died^way, taking its true part in the sound of the breeze, 
in th§ ’heather, and the becking of the grouse. About a mile 
higher up, I came to a fir wood, and out of a little brown pool on ’ 
the edge of tire wood I had three very nice brown trout; all on a 
black gnat. 

Then the shadows lay up the hillsides, sheep, like white pebbles, 
were strung high along a hill crest, and from a berried bush, dose 
to the burn, three splendid, burnished black grouse 'flew. away. 
This bird is common in the Dumfriesshire lowlands, and in one 
field of stocked com they were as black as crows, perching on the' 
siTeaves. ■ ■ • ' 
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And so back along the winding road, stony and tunnelled with 
winter rains, past the haunted glen and its talking waters, and so 

the car by the little bridge-. " ■, 

And I eonld imagine, after I had departed, and the light. T/as 

darkening under the tunnel of the trees, that then could the Little 
People come forth, among the shadows, and no mortal would ever 


Sea Trout of Silver <■ 

th gin clear water and a bright sun, I set out this afternoon for 
the Eowgavie burn, in most optimistic fashion, though I could 

not hope to catch fish. _ .11, t 

And indeed, for some hours I laboured in vain. An^. then i 

came to a place where the burn, confined between a narrow chasm 
grey rock, thunders in a white smother into the Devil’s Pool, 
the head of the falls, where the rocks are merged in a Ugn 
green bank and where mountain ash trees lean (scarlet now with 
berries), I saw a smooth reach of water. It looked a poor plac&.to, 
find a fish, but I crept up behind the rocks, and keeping well out 
of sight, sent my fly across the head of the fall on to the sunlit sur- 
face of the pool. _ _ _ 

A fish rose at my second cast and the line tightened. At once 1 
knew I was into a heavy fish and by the feel of him, a sea trout. 
He turned about and took me up the burn for some little way, the 
reel singing, for I could not at once negotiate the slippery rocks. 
I got round at last, slipping in to my knee and filling my^wader 
in the process, and then felt I was on better terms-^with my trout. 
He was fighting gamely, though deep, and for some time I could 
not guess as to his size. And then I saw a silver gleam, and knew 
I had a sea trout, and by the look of him, a fish about a 
pflund and a half. After several rushes and one attempt to nfake 
jjjg falls — ^where I should certainly have lost him— -I began to reel 
' slowly and he came iij. Soon he was swinaming on his side just 
me, a beauty he looked, with the mouth wide open. I 
got the ring of the net into the water and guided him in 





• Sea Trom of Silver i8i 

perluasive fashion over j:he meshes. But at the moment I lifted the 
net, he made another rush and I saw his tail slip over the outside 
' edge of the ring* He darted upstream again, but mercifully v/aS’ 
still on the line, and injmy frantic efforts, my other wader v/ent in 
and filled. But he was beaten now, and a second time I had tlianet 
under him and lifted him out on the bank, a lovely prize, and in 
the pink of eondition. » 

Sea trout ase not very common up this bum and this was the 
^ 0rst Gfie I had ever caught in the Bowgavie water. Elated with my 
success, I went on up to the fir wood, but only caught three brown 
Qbut, all too small to keep. I was amused at a dipper tliat was 
fishing the burn. He was running along at the edge of the water, 
in the sh^allows. At times his back'^early submerged, and I could 
see him hunting on the bottom with his head right under. I do not 
think that dippers will go into deep water as is supposed, and I 
have never seen them fishing except in shallow water and ‘in their 
depth’. » 

. After a while, he emerged and bobbed at me from a stone, then 
with a shrill whistle, darted kingfisher-like, up the course of the 
bum. They build every year under Bowgavie bridge, and it was 
from tKs site, I got my first dipper’s egg for my collection. It is 
ratner a puzzle why a dipper bobs up and down; a kingfisher will 
do the same, and, incidentally, the Lilford owl, but the latter only 
when it is curious or suspicious. 

Evenmg Else in Eskdah 

Late evening bn the Esk, the dark firs on the opposite bank 
standing very still and sinister, and rabbits cropping the fine lawn- 
like grass. 

Leaving the loud shallows I waded up the west, bank, close fo 
theVillows, fishing as I went and catching a ‘smout’ here and there 
but nothing of any size. My destination was the long still pool 
above where the big sea trout lie. I saw three yesterday, close to ' 
the willows, when tlie sun was shining. They were lying without 
a^movement, head upstream, only now and' then a fin waggecf, 
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and they reminded me of crocodiles-— ;they were so big hnd 

quiescent. 

Small trout were rising all over the river and th.e gnats made hfe ■' 
unbearable. The Scotch gnat is a particularly persistent little 
devil, and they are so small you can barely see them. In this 
smoother stretch-of river, out of the chatter of the falls, it was very 
still, the only watery noise would be the rising of a fish or the plop 
of a rat under the willow bushes. Willows seemed out of place, 
somehow, one associates them with meres and rivers down eoutlv. 

I fished my way up to the bridge and then climbed put of the 
river and crossed the road. I found a ‘Ipcal’ fishing on the far ban'h, 
but he had had no luck, and after passing the time of evening with 
him I went on to the Ravens jpCOl. ^ 

I took off my Greenwell’s glory and put on a big white moth, 
and then, wading very quietly until the water was lapping my 
knees, I began to fish the still peaty water under the bushes. For 
some time I had no rise whatever, and then I heard a heavy fish 
rise some way above me and gleaming rings widened outwards, 
from the shadows. I put my fly over him and had him my first 
cast. But the line came slack after a second’s trembling shudder, 
and I found my cast had parted just above the fly. And so a good 
sea trout was lost. I put on another cast and immediately lost that 
in a willow, so then I fixed my last cast. 

. I rose another fish a little higher up and he fought well, going 
out eventually into mid river by a large rock. But he fired at last 
and I unshipped the net. It is a most difficult thing to land a fish in 
the dark, if you are not used to the game, especially if single 
handed. But I had him in the net after one false try and carried 
him ashore, a sea trout of two and a half pounds. Fishing on to the 
head of the pool I hooked another and again the cast went. I had 
not soaked -them Iqng enough and I deserved wffiat I got. So I 
. came sa'dly home, hoping to beg a cast from the fellow beyond the 
bridge, but he had gons. ^ 

I heard an otter whistling down on the sand-bank by the Bow- 
gavie burn and three mallard came down the river, flickering ioi’d. 
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moment against the stars. The sea trout were rising well, but I 
doubt if those monsters tn the Rat-fen pool will ever be caught by 
.honest means. Such fish sulk all day long and all night too, as far 
as I can see, and can only be caught in spate, and not always then. 

I like river fishing at night, and at this time of year, tvith low 
water, it is the only way of ever making a basket. * .. 

’ Green, Gold, and Silver 

This evening, I had my last trip after the curlew, on the Solway 
"Firth. A wonderful evening, green, gold, and silver — tide low. 

, There Sre few mallard about, for the bulk of them have not 
yet come down from the Hills, but in the half-light, seven came 
over me in formation, too high, however, for a shot. 

Curled seemed scarce, but J got i? shot at a difficult bird that 
came twisting in when it was practically dark. My spaniel, Sport, 
found him after some trouble and brought him in; sullied with 
mud, however, for he had dropped into a mud-hole. 

Some of the fields near the Firth are still shocked up in harvest, 

I wonder the duck do not come in greater numbers. 

I Travel the Hills 

A late robin is singing by Cantray Bridge, as I write this diary* 
The camp fire is dying and a fine supper over. The firelight is 
flickering on the riverside trees and shinging upon the tent flap, 
and over the high woods a star pricks. 

By ^ill dlls you may guess that I am in the Highlands and living 
the life I love above all others. Many have been the’ adventures 
that w^e have met with. An encounter with wandering tinkers up 
a lonely glen near Braemar; the stranding of the car in a bottom- 
less quagmire in the Mar forests; a heron, so^busy fishing a burn . 
that I actually stole up behind it and stroked its back; all these 
things and many more that can never be told in these .fleeting 
pages. So now, after many weary miles of rain and sun, we rest " 
to-night on the banks of the Nairn, by find permission of Mr* 
Munroe. 
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The light grows more dim Snd the camp fire dies to a glow by 
which I cannot writg more. Now the gnats have ceased from 
^troubling and the weary are at rest. ^ . 

In my^ears is the sound of rushing waters, a sound that will be 
wiAmeall the night through. To-morrow we go on — to Cape 
Wmth. 

' ' ' 

Midnight Adventure ' 

We are encamped this night in Glen Fruin, near Luss, in the t^ounty 
of Dunbarton. It is a beautiful spot, on the banks of a fine trout” 

Stream. 

. f ^ 

Since last week we have traversed hundreds of miles over rough 
roads that shook us to pieces. But we have seen Scodand^nd it is 
now, to me, a grand and*" noble country beyond my wildest 
imaginings. 

One Sunday night we found ourselves in a desolate region 
with night coming on. All day it had been raining,^ a change in- 
deed from the past few days, and we were weary with traYel.^ 
Driving over the rough roads of the west coast is very tiring work 
and we looked hopefully for a place to pitch our tent. 

We came to a little road leading oS towards a glen, with bogs 
on either hand and bleak low hills Studded with savage rocks, wet 
and shining with tlie rain. We went down this road for a mile or 
two and suddenly saw a grey-faced loch on our left and a rocky 
shore upon which the water was breaking in white wavelets. We 
unshipped the tent and gear and took it down to the loeii side, 
where we found a level stretch of turf. In the high wind it was 
troublesome work pitching our camp, and nerves were frayed. 
But at last it was up and all the pegs driven home, and Jock went 
into the tent and started die primus roaring. 

^ After had had supper, the wind seemed to increase in fey, 
and at last one of the tent pegs pulled dut of the soft' ground. I 
-went out to fix it and soon, realized that should have to ■ shift ' " 

our camp. Rain clouds were driving low over the mountains, and 
all about, cotton grass fluttered in the Wind, like little white rags. 
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And the loch was roaring on the st<|ny shore in miniature breakers. 
As I stood there, I heard a shot frorji the mountains over the water. 
.Who could be shpoting at this hour, in this wild spot.^ A poacher, 
perhaps. It was a rifle shot without a doubt. ^ 

I noticed in the peaty soil on the edge of the loch the slot, of 
the deer, they had been all about our camp, and in places there 
was Heer ‘sign’ freshly dropped. ^ 

Another peg pulled and before I could replace it, another, and 
the nejft moment, the tent collapsed and was fluttering like a table 
cloth, held only by one peg and the fallen pole. There was 
n^hing for it but to move camp with all possible speed, and find 
another pitch in a more sheltered place. So we packed the tent up 
and moved all the gear back to the car, making several journeys 
before v/e got it all stowed. Then we went on down the road. 
After a mile or so, we came to a narrow defile between the moun- 
tains and, finding a sheltered spot on the lee side of a hill, we 
moved up oui; stuff. It was dark before the tent was again pitched 
§nd the last journey with the stores was made in darkness. 

We placed our provisions in a box under the tent flap and 
huddled into the tent. For some hours we lay awake, listening to 
the wind. It was terrifying. Mighty gusts would come roaring 
down the glen, with the sound of an express train, but in our 
sheltered place only an occasional bluster would rattle the canvas. 
The glen might have been a giant door, left ajar. 

Jock fell asleep but I still lay awake. Then I became aware that 
somelhkig was prowling round the tent. I could hear stealthy 
paddings and sihifilings, as of some large animal. At last I awoke 
Jock and he heard it too. Then there was a crash from the store 
box under tlie tent flap and something fled down the mountaifi 
in the darkness. Flashing on a torch, I went outside. 

The clouds had blown away, and cold stars shone wanly over? 
head. The wind was still howling down the glen and our store box 
lay, partly rifled, pn its 'side. I,dragged it ipto the tent and Jock’ 
pulled it against his feet. And then we lay listeiiing for the return 
oMie midnight visitor, whatever it was, and our pnly guttering 
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candle dwindled on its tent pdg. With a last despairing flicker, it 
went out and we w?re again^’in darkness. I say darkness, but 
c inside a tent it is really never quite dark, there jls always a gJ^y-, 
ness. , 

I searched for the torch but could not find it, perhaps it had 
rolled under the fent flap. 

Still down the glen came the booming, throaty roar, growing 
and dying as each gust passed. , 

Our nerves must have been on edge because we both lay with- 
out speaking, each imagining what manner of creature was raiding 
our encampment. But for a long time there was no sound but the 
wind and occasional sharp raps on die canvas which might have 
been spots of rain. This littie «ent, perched on the moumain side, 
seemed so insecure, only such a thin wall between us and die 
stormy night. Jock was just dropping oif to sleep when I heard 
the steps again, I had strapped round my waist a hunting knife, 
known, I believe, as a ‘bowie’ knife, and this I drey, ready to do 
batde with our ghostly visitant. Suddenly there was a yell from, 
Jock that made me sit bolt upright in my sleeping bag, teeth 
yammering with fright. ‘Quick, there’s something trying to get 
at the store box!’ 

Knife in hand, I jumped out of the tent and fell headlong over 
a guy, nearly bringing the tent down. 

• The box had been pulled half out of the tent and I caught a 
glimpse of a dim shadow slipping over the brae. Another kipper 
■ was gone and everything was strewn about in the heather, kut what 
the creature was we did not know. For the rest of 'the night we lay 
awake, and whenever the wind grew louder down tlie glen, I 
think both our hearts missed a beat. Sometimes I would lift the 
tent flap, close to my head, and peer out, but I saw nothing but 
^le dim shadows of the hills about us and felt the cold piercing air 
of night. Dawn came at last, greyly and wet, and it was with 
a thankful heart tliat ye saw tlie shadows fhelt away. 

We met a Scotchman on the road next day and related our eerie 
experience. He asked us where we had camped and I told Mm 
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On Monday, we did, only a very short trek and camped in the 
early evening in a little birch grove. I took the .22 pistol and stalked 
, a grouse that was becking on a boulder, decapitating it with a neat 
shot; a scandalous piece of poaching, but our stores v?ere low. 
Jock, meanwhile, had caught some brown trout, and tliese we 
fried fcr supper. At dusk, some wandering tinkers came and 
pitched their camp on the other side of the bum,' making an 
iijgenious tent out of a tarpaulin, stretched over curved willow 
wands, stuck into the ground. For bedding, they gathered armfuls 
of bracken which they pulled, like badgers, into their tent. After 
it got dark and the leaping flames lit up the silver birches, we sat 
round the fire smoking our pipes. A stick cracked behind the tent 
and a young gipsy stepped into the circle of the firelight and with- 
out a word seated himself by the side of our fire. He was a queer 
looking customer, with shaggy black hair, and we could not 
understand what he was saying. Then I heard whisperings in the 
nut bushes, close at hand, and after a while, he got up and went 
away. As soon as he rejoined his camp, the tribe fell upon him and 
beat him. His cries filled the dingle and made us wish we were 
elsewhere. They took him at last into the tent and we could' see 
agitated shadows and a stick rising and falling. 

They wrangled like jackals far into the night and it was long 
befor^ all was quiet once more. Very early next morning I heard ■ 
hoof beats on fhe road, and peeping under the tent Sap, I saw 
them going away up the glen; a strange procession, headed by an 
old patriarch on a donkey, with a beard that reached almost to his 
waist. 

These highland glens seem full of tinkers and we passed many 
encampments. How they manage to live is rather a mystery. 
After a good breakfast of mor^ trout, we topk the road, -and so we ’ 
go on. Truly this is a great life indeed; to-morrow we hope to 
nflke Loch Ness. , " , 


A Quiet Pipe > r. 

'’We camped tiiis night on a little peninsula our in Loch Oich. If 
was a wonderful spot, with the still waters of the loch lapping 
almost all around us. Not a breath of wind ruffled the surface, it 
lay as calm as ait inland pond. All about, growing on the penin- 
sula, wefe oak trees, and their leaves were beginfiing tp turn 
yellow. A robin’s sad pipe gave one the feeling that autumn had 
indeed arrived, and as the evening advanced, wreaths erf mist 
straggled up the corries and glens of the far hills. ^ 

The smoke from our camp fire rose straight into the air, aijd 
there was a great sense of peace; of another year having reached 
full maturity. ^ ^ 

The little car looks tired, standing close by, with the dusty 
tyres half-buried in the bracken. White dust lies tliickly in the 
interstices of the hood and the radiator no longer winks and 
glitters with its former glory. Yet what wonders this little car has 
accomplished I Never for a moment has she let us down or faltered 
in her task, though nearly two thousand miles have been added 
to her twenty-three thousand. I look back on that sunny morning, 
a few days back, when, my eye wandering from the narrow road 
for an instant, we went lurching into the ditch on the near side. 
It was a bad moment when we found we could not help her and 
w'e realized we were miles away from the nearest garage. But we 
had reckoned without the brawny Scot who soon appeared on 
the scene, pr the kind lady and gentleman, who also came to our 
aid. We manned the front bumpers and with a few slow heaves, 
she was on the road again. 

And as I lie smoking my pipe, my mind roves over the events 
of the past few days, a jumbled memory of brilliant azure lochs, 
set like jewels in the tawny hills, the ^impse through my glass 
of the massive head of a great stag, couched in the heather, sur- , 
rounded by his hindsr, and the flick of his ears as they brushed 
away- the flies. I have memories of the rain sw^eeping over the 
mountains, and the road leading on through a terrible country 
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v>^iie?e the grey stones rose from t|ie heather in a hundred con- 
torted shapes. I see again the mighty green s«as hollowly thunder- 
ing 4nto vast chasjns on the wild coast by Cape Wrath, while my 
companion and I sat perched high above, like Man pf Aran, 
watching the majesty of it all. I throw a pebble lying close to piy 
hand into a yawning void, and a long while aftet;, hear the sullen 
plunge, far, far below. 

And so the4:amp fire dies the while, and I come back to this 
calm place and watch the glowdng embers grow more dull and the 
purple dusk softly close around us. 





Midland Meadows c 

Though the sun shone from dawn till dusk from an almosttloud- 
less sky, there was a sense of chill in the air and a pearly Jook about 
the distant hills that reminded one of September. *» 

I took a stroll round the home fields this evening, on the chance 
of a rabbit, and as I went up fee hill in the dusk, I sawp stealthy 
shape slipping along across the big rabbit warren. It stopped on 
the crest and was outlined for a moment against the soft sky. It 
was a fox on his evening prowl and was no doubt a cub from the 
earth down by the pools. 

The mallard have gone, I know not where. They are not at 
Wildwood, nor are they down by the river, for I have taken 
several walks with a glass, in the hope of seeing them. Perhaps 
they will return when the leaves begin to turn on the big horse 
chestnuts at the head of the upper pool. 

I know of two goldfinches’ nests, one Vsdth young, ready to fly, 
and the other with hard set eggs. I was talking to a friend of mine, 
who is a great naturalist, and he tells me that he has definitely 
found the brambling nesting near Northampton. This is amazing 
news and if it came from any other source, I should doubt its 
authenticity, but the man is question is a great authority on 
British birds. 

He also told me that hawfinches frequently come into the gar- 
dens of the town and breed in allotments. During hard spelfs, he 
swears he can always be sure of finding waxwings at a certain, 
spot — this again is amazing news. ^ 
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• ' • Preparation 

’These last few days have been rather hectic, for much has to be 
done. This evening I start for Austria, on a fishing espgdifion, 
and I have a long journey before me. •* 

I have spent some time with my tackle maker, selecting flies, 
lines and so Forth. Gmunden, my destination, is noted fok its huge 
trout and fislf up to sixteen and seventeen pounds are not un- 
.comnfon. To give my readers some idea of the size the trout run, 
I might uaention that any fish under two pounds must be re- 
turned! 

The fishing is, I understand, all river fishing, which necessitates 
a boat and a gillie, and the water beiiig clear and swift means that 
one has to fish ‘fine’. So you see tiiere is quite a little problem here, 
one must use fine tackle, but catch huge fish. 

t> ' Austrian Interlude 

’To-day, the sun shone unmercifully from a cloudless sky. No 
fish moved, and though I flogged the weirs for three hours, I never 
saw a fish. So I came back to the hotel, and swam and sunbathed, 
alternately, a lazy good-for-nothing Hfe. 

Austria is apparently the land of the lotus eater; no one does 
any work and these golden summer days pass as a coloured 
dream. But to-night at seven, I sallied forth again, with my gillie, 
and in the quick dusk the trout began to rise, all together at the 
same»tTme, ‘plop, plop, plop,’ all over the river. I h^d a brown 
gnat on my tail fly, and very soon there was a ‘boil’, and the iine 
tighteiaed. It was difficult work in the strong current, but at last 
I had him rolling by the boat and my gillie got the net under him. 
This proved to be a fish of lb. and shortly afterwards I had 
another of i lb. After thijg there was a lull, and we ‘upped’ ancher 
and drifted with the cu|rent down the darkling river. The sombre 
firs crowded down on either^bank, and the only sound waS the. 
(|uiet talking of the water under the boat. 

I saw a good fish rise against some willows and we drifted dqi^fe* 
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to him. The line flicked out anTl immediately I was into a tremen- 
dous fish. It took 20 yards stmight off the reel and then turned. 
'Then began a grim battle in the dark. It was undoubtedly the best' 
trout' I have ever had on rod and linej and \ prayed for the hook to 
hold. Slowly he came in- with short rushes in betv/ee% that made' 
the reel sing. Then he was close beside the boat.' "We both peered 
into the depths but saw nothing. Suddenly he jumped close to tlie 
ster% an. enormous trout of about four to five pounds in weighty 
perhaps heavier. At that moment I had the rod point up and the^ 
full shock came on the cast. 

A sudden -easing of tension^ a pang of disappointment^ and : 
was gone. My gillie sank into a sitting position in the boat^ the 
picture of utter despair. As for^Ine, I felt I could weep. 


Evening Rise on the Traun 

I write this while I am waiting for the evening rise. Looldng dov/n 
the river (the Traun) I can see a vast mountain towering up, its 
peak and jagged teeth lit by the evening sun, so that the whole* 
effect is surpassingly wonderful. 

The Austrian Alps lack the more homely feeling one finds in 
the Scottish Highlands; the mountains are grim and naked, like a 
lunar landscape. But the soft rose light transforms the grey 
creased peaks, and as a contrast the pine woods, wrapt in shadow, 
form a dark base below. The whole river and surrounding pine 
woods are likewise wrapt in shadow and even th^ distant v/eir, 
where the thunder of the fast water should be die high&j^ key, 
shows a violet-grey. As I write, the rose colour fades and the 
dominant mountain changes to a cold blue silhouette. 

In the forepeak of the flat-bottomed boat, my gillie, Hans, sits 
wrapt in meditation. He wears strange clothes; leather " shorts, . 
gaudy braces and a queer porkpie hat with a plume at the back. 
Fishing has been very poor, but it is perhaps the eountiy that. 
interests me more. ^ ^ 

On Friday,.! fished a weir almost in the town, and was soon 
into a large fish jiist where the smother of v/liite footed the falls. 


» 
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I He*d the sound of running feet cV the bridge behind us as the 
populace gathered to watch the struggle. I* had no net, having 
come without one, and it looked like being an exciting straggle. 

At last, however, the fish was beaten and for the first time I 
saw him below the boat, a bulky shadow, broken by the bubble 
, chains and shaking ripples. My man lunged at ii^ widi his hand, 
pinning it against the side of the boat, and a sigh went upfirom the 
crow'd as it wasjhauled aboard. It proved to be not a trout, as I had 
hoped,i?but a 2 lb. grayling. He had taken a large blue and silver 
%• 

.A few minutes later, I was into another sizeable fish, which 
fought like a demon to get under the piles of the bridge. But I held 
Mm off and the reel sang a merry sang as he headed for the falls. 
He proved to be a nice trout of i lb. ^ oz. This is all the sport I 
have had. 

The fish are here, but it needs great skill to get them and I am 
no fisherman. But I have still four more days to go, and there is a 
shadowy giant that lies below the piles, that my gillie swears is 
twenty pounds if he’s an ounce. Perhaps I may decide the point 
before I leave. 

Hunter s Path 

I have just come in from a most glorious ride over the Fingle glen, 
up a track that is known as the Hunter’s Path. The air in the early 
morning was sgented with the bracken and the hanging oak woods, 
and ope'caught glimpses of flaming heather between gaps in the 
trees — ^beautifurbright scraps of brilliant purple on the far hill- 
sides. The path was so steep in places that the horses had difficulty 

in scrambling up and we had to bend low in the saddle to avoid ■ 
the sweeping branches. . , ■ 

A* curious thing I noticed about these thick woods was that 
birds seemed absent; I saw only one bird on the whole ride, a 
‘solitary buzzard, wheeling on pigid wings, ffiigh above the river.': 
At one place along this path, we looked down into the wooded 
dmsm and saw a ruined mill with a thatched roof, the white 
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smother of water showing | vividly in -the 'dark path of :the 
river. ; ■ ■ ■ , ^ 

' We walked round yesterday with the gun a^d shot afew xabi; 
bitSj all sporting shots as they darted across the open spaces be- 
f^een*the bracken. In the little marshy hollow^ down by the 
stream, a snipe ^osCj though well out of shot. 

These glens and valleys are alive with lovely taway fritiriaries, 
silver-washed mostly, but a few dark greens. Whe^ the sun shines, 
they flash between the trees and dart over the tansy forest^, never 
seeming to pause for an instant. Indeed, these butterflies are 
difficult to catch, though later, when the blackberry bfossom kin 
flower, one’s chances of capturing a specimen are much better. 
The outer wings are even more beautiful than the inside, as they 
are splashed with blobs of silver that shine like metal in the 
sun. 


Visiting 

For the past few days, I have been staying in a big country house, 
not far from tlie Stour, and it is indeed one of the most beautiful 
places I have ever seen. Before the windows, the park falls away 
in gentle undulations to bracken-covered steeps, where the branch- 
ing green fronds are well over six feet high. Everywhere the 
rabbits are in quantities, and the turf between the fern brakes is 
nibbled to a close fine carpet. In the winter, woodcock come in, 
sometimes in great numbers, and on the beautiful tree-screened 
lake, wild duck in abundance. The country round is too- wooded 
to make good partridge shooting. 

I could not help thinking that it is a great pity that these fine old 
estates, with their dignified mansions, one by one, cease to be. 
There is something so English about them; and as I watched from 
my bedroom window, the rabbits stealing out to feed under the 
level cedar branches, and the lovely evening light flooding across 
the gay flower beds^and shaven lawns,! could not help feeling 
that to own such a place and love it for itself alone would be one 
of the greatest joys this life has to offer. ^ 
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« . Harvest Shooting 

During the past week I have been having some good sport with ’ 
pigeon in the harvest field and I will describe an afternoon I had 
two days ago. I had found a field where the pigeon were comkig 
« in large numbers, to wheat. The wheat had not bsen cut, but had 
been laid by The wind and rain and, for the farmer, as bad a field 
as it could possibly be. But for decoy work, such a field is ideal. 

_ It was boiling hot when I made my way to the field, and large 
numbers were already there and flev/ up in a blue cloud. In the 
n'jjTldie of the field was a clpmp of thistles, and in the centre of 
this clump I soon made a good hide, and put out the decoys, about 
forty yards distant, where the wh'to had been laid flat by the 
rain. I had not long to wait. In a very few minutes, the first pigeon 
appeared, flying low over the distant hedge and coming straight 
for me. I rose on one knee and gave him the left barrel. It crumpled 
, in the air and fell into some thick standing crop. I marked the spot, 
but did not attempt to retrieve it, as other pigeon were flying 
round. Though I was partly screened by the thistles, it was most 
uncomfortable in the sun. 

Soon a flock appeared, and after wheeling round me, out of 
shot, suddenly came right in and pitched all round the decoys. I 
fired as they settled, and knocked over the decoy. I saw one fall . 
and, raising myself in the hide, gave a left-hand bird the other ■ 
barrel as he went away. He, too, dropped into thick standing crop 
and I, thought I had better retrieve them before waiting any 
longer. I soon found the first two I had shot, but the last bird I- ' 
could not find anywhere. After searching for some time, I decided ' ' 
to return to the hide, for pigeon were circling round and wanted 
to come down. The sun was now westering and very soon the 
leve? rays were directly in my face. Against this glare a flock of 
^some ten birds came in and, like the last lot, pitched all round the 
decoys. Though I raisecl myself to my full height, I could not see 1 
them in the thick wheat. Suddenly I saw the head of ,a pigeon 
railed suspiciously about thirty yards away. The bird rose:at once ' 
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and widi it the rest of the flc:|:k. The sm was in my eyes and I 
actually missed with both barrels! My next shot was at a high bird 
' that passed over against the blue sky. He closed his wings "and 
fell likg ^ stone. It was now after six and the pigeon ceased to 
cofne. Sable rooks wheeled high above, and mist rose from the 
river valley. It was a perfect picture; the stocked harvest field, the 
heavy grben oaks, and the setting sun gilding a few Wispy cjouds. 

The Wind’s Way « 

I have had a most interesting experience, working as jone of the 
crew on a fishing trawler, a sailing bgat with no auxiliary engifip. 
We sailed from Lowestoft in a stiff breeze and very soon the boat 
w'as tossing up and down, anff nosing her way through the waves. 
Luckily, I am a good sailor, but my companion soon began to 
feel the effects and went a shade of pale green! I slept on deck 
that night in the ship’s boat, and a wonderful experience it vms. 
The rain was coming down in lashing sheets, but I was snug 
enough in my tossing cradle. Above me towered the great brown 
mainsail and topsail, billowing to the storm, and all about the angry 
sea, ghostly with phosphorescent gleams, was breaking. From 
out of the windy darkness grew the tolling of a bell; this sound 
developed into a wild clanging, hoarse-throated and quire eerie, 
and then slowly died away. I peered into the darkness and the 
flying spray but could see nothing; only that dreadful bell kept 
sounding as if it was tolling the knell of all those poor souls who 
gave their jives on these very waters during the Great Waf. , 

. • A grey dawn revealed a calming sea, and thereafter the weather 
was boiling hot and the sea a flat calm. We had a few good hauls, 
and then, on the last morning, we lost our trawl on a sunken 
wreck — a serious loss to the owner of the boat. Porpoises played 
all round at night in the warm sea and masses of jellyfish fld’ated 
^long our side, ghostly whitish balls in the oily tepid water. We 
had no knives and ferks, but ate«with our fingers; fresh caught 
dabs, straight out of the net and eaten in this way are angels’ food! 
Likewise crabs and lobsters and all maimer of shell fish; how ifice 
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they* were for tea or breakfast! Ellery four hours tiie trawl was 
lowered, and hard work it was haailing th© nets. We took it in 
torra to keep watch, and it will be a long while before I forget 
those still summer niglits on the silent seas, with only 4he faint 
‘creak, creak’ of the tackle as w’e rolled along. Then the dawn 
, greying over the sea, the far twinkle of some other fishing craft, 
and the strange knowledge that only a few inches of planking was 
betw-een you aad the green ocean deeps. Sometimes gulls would 
ride like little ghosts in our wake, or fly screaming round us as we 
gutted the^ fish before stowing it in ice below. And again, the 
gjtanting of the buoys that guide the fishermen, and the sound of 
the distant fog horns blowing. But usually we went off the high 
road of the ships, and sometimes we’would scarce see a sail all day. 
Then the sun beat dowm with a boiling fury, and if there was no 
work to do, I slipped aw^ay to the bows and slept on an old brown 
sail, behind the jib. Here the sleepy creaks of the moving ship, and 
^ the keening o£ white gulls lulled me to sleep. Once I saw a butter- 
fly flitting just over the waves. It tried to reach the ship and when 
within a few yards gave up and fell into the sea. I v/atched it float 
away, a grim tragedy of natural laws that seemed to be so pitiful 
and sad. Very often birds came, tired out, and fell on our deck 
exhausted. How many living creatures, both insects and animals, 
must die in this way at sea ! 

, Sea-Lavender Land 

It was^gbod to get out on the marshes again, to sniff the creeks 
and the sea-lavender, to hear the pipes of Ae redshank and dunlin 
and the far, wild query of a wandering curlew out on the muds. 

There is little sport to be had this time of year on these Norfolk 
marshes; the mallard have not come in yet, and the home-bred 
birds seem to keep to thejirivate marshes. It is only when a gal« 
^blows that the duck seem to leave their sanctuaries. Curlew were 
in evidence, but extreinely wary, and I lo«sged to be up in my 
northern fowling grounds, where I can always be sure of having a 
spfendid evening’s sport, whatever the weather. The trouble is 
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that this east coast is oversho^ and it is yeary work going out ail 
day long and coining*home wkh only a ’shank’ or two and an odd 
' aarlew. Nevertheless, it was pleasant to wandery as I did to-night; 
along the sea-bank, where the yellowing reeds stood in a dense 
juRgle close to the path. 

With spaniel* close to heel, I walked quietly along, and the 
wood-pigeon, drinking at a freshwater spring, did 'not h^ar me 
coming. He got up with a great bustle and the Srst shot of the 
season (for me) went echoing over the marshes. The pigefin flevj 
on, dwindling into the distance over the golden cornfields ! 

About fifty yards farther along, % redshank lifted out of fhe 
dyke with a wild yelping. Bang! He fell into the water, and Sport 
nipped down and emerged^wfth a grin on his face and bird in 
the middle of the grin. He came back to my feet and laid it down, 
licking it fondly. Then he looked up at me, with the corners of his 
mouth still turned up. These ‘shank’ are terribly difficult to liit, 
even more difficult than snipe. . *■ 

I walked on, out to the sea, and as I neared the bank, its voice 
grew more insistent and loud. To my left the sun was sliding 
down behind the Thomham firs, a large globe of red with its 
lower edge a deeper tone. Three gold-flecked cloudlets hung high 
above and miles of sand reflected the glorious sky. 

I stood behind a sand dune, my gun at the ready, and lit my 
pipe. Hundreds of gulls were coming in from the fields and 
gliding down on rigid wings to the sand flats. Mists, rose and went 
creeping along the gullies, white as milk. Out on a sea of bunaished 
■bronze a little boat tossed — a boat of ebony. C5ver all was the 
sound of the sea, the scent of the sea, and the crying of wildfowl. 
Slowly the sun dipped down, until, with a final rush, it vanished 
■ behind the dark firs; the white mist thickened and the sky turned 
from yellow to green, 

. ' P^rdix in Norfolk r " 

. Tf is a far cry from Austria to Norfolk, and yet I find myself here 
• ‘for-a few days after the duck and partridge — walking up the latter. 

■■■ , - '• ’■■■ „ , ■■ ■ ' ' ' . " ■ " f 
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’ Perdix in Norfolk 

~Tliad my first day of Ae season at the ‘little brown birds’ last 
Thursday. And what a joy to be o»t on the coot fields and tawny 
stubbles with a warm September sun shining on the clusters of’ 
ebony blackberries that^mother the low hedges here! 

My first two shots were wide, both at driven birds, but at Jast 
. a covey rose out of some sugar beet on my left and I dropped my 
first of the season. I do not think I have ever seen such a good 
year for partridge in this county, and this also applies to the 
Midlarsds. 

Though we started early, about lo o’clock, it was seven in the 
evening before we had finis|ied, as it is a big shoot, and we must 
have walked over a dozen miles. I missed a very easy snipe but 
excused myself by the fact I had Nb. ^ shot. One hare I shot was 
‘big as a donkey’, as the Norfolk folk say. 

Sea-Bent Oaks 

, The sun glanced on the warm stubbles this afternoon. Away in 
the distance dignified Norfolk churches rose above the deep 
green of the sea-bent oaks. In the hedge, blackberries straggled 
in bountiful sprays, some already ripe, others a deep plummy red. 
One sees this country best when the fruit is ripe in the little 
orchards and cottage gardens. From the roots and stubbles one 
hears the report of guns, sounds which fit in as perfectly with the 
autumn picture as does the hum of the thresher behind the neatlyr 
stacked golden ricks. 

My, first shot was a long one. Four partridge rose from the 
roots and I hit 'one just as it topped a hedge. It proved to be a- 
‘Frenchman’, of which there are a lot in this district. After a deal 
of walking, and birds getting up very wild, we came to a little 
stubble field close to a farm. As we trudged along, not expecting, 
anylhing, I heard a whirr behind, and, turning in a flash, I sa^^ 
^fine covey going away from me. The safety catch had to be 
pushed forward and I had to turn about, bnt I got the last bird of '• 
the covey, and he dropped like a stone. I had another before wa 
up, a lori^ shot, and the bird, alas! a runner, j^sts were. 
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smoking up from the niarshy|meadows as we returned and gulis 
were gliding out to tlie calm seg. 

GladiatQrs 

AsJ was motoring along a narrow toad, this morning, I was aware 
of a great commotion in the dust by the grass verge. I quietly 
brought <he car to a standstill and witnessed a curious thing. A 
young stoat and a young rat, both apparently evenly matched as 
regards size, were having a terrific battle in the roadway*. Both 
villains of the deepest dye, I decided not to interfere, and so I sat 
and watched the outcome of the contest. So, apparently, did^a 
flock of some forty house sparrows, who gathered in a morbid 
vulgar crowd round the duellists. 

From one side of the road to the otha they fought, sparring 
on hind legs, squealing and biting. Now the rat was uppermost 
and the stoat writhing like a snake under his belly, now the stoat 
was top dog, both biting and swearing in a most terrifying manner. 
The interested sparrows crowded round yet closer and one or tWQ 
venturesome birds had to hop out of the way as the writhing 
bodies roiled towards them. But at last, with a spring and a twist 
almost too quick to follow, the stoat was on the back of the rat 
and one bite finished the business. The rat rolled over and the 
stoat picked it up and staggered with the body down the road, 
stopping ever and again to rest. The sparrows scattered, and in a 
moment the road was empty, with nothing to teP of this grim 
little tragedy but a little pool of crimson blood on the wM^e dust 
of the lane. 

This afternoon I went after some bream near Barton Broad. 
Choosing a quiet reach, I moored the boat to the bank and cast 
forth my ground bait. For about half an hour nothing happened, 
^irds chattered in the willows, and the lovely warm sun shon% on 
the quiet water and ^the rusting reeds. The charm of Broad-land 
was ftlt (for, indeed^on the quiver reaches there is still great 
glamour) and there was no sound but die splashing of a rising 
fish or the talk of litde wild folk in the reedy wildernesses. ' 
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“"Then, very gently, the white qufll treinbledl and slanted, diving 
slowly down into the depths. I stsuck, and a broad silver bream 
•came in-board, (billing and dusting his bright scales on the floor of* 
the boat. From then pn, sport was constant; about ewery five 
minutes the float would slide away.' Once I had to take the ne$ to 
a broad-beamed fellow that gave me quite a bit^f sport before I 
had lum aboard. * • 

‘ But soon white mists smoked along the reedy channels, and the 
distant lowing of red cattle told that the day was dying. I cast off 
the boat and paddled back to the staithe, two miles away; past the 
’j>feather-stained creaking mill, where red apples glowed in the 
miller’s orchard, and a ragged cur shouted in the quiet evening. 

The shadow of a heron passed ticross the water in front of me, 
and, very high in the sky of palest daffodil, a harrier was wheeling 
rsund and round on slender rigid wings. 

Where the Tides come in 

.On my way home from Norfolk I paid a visit to my old fowling 

haunts at. on the east coast. Last year I opened the season 

there with a nice bag of mallard, but I hardly expected to do so 
well again, especially as the weather was calm. 

I arrived on the sea wall at about four o’clock. The sun was 
hidden by grey clouds and there was a light breeze from the 
south-west; unluckily, the gale had dropped the day before. The 
tide was righ^out and the gullies were empty. What good times I 
have^Sd at this spot! I got my first goose there, some years ago 
now, but I hope to have many more. There was the true spirit of 
wildfowling abroad that evening. Mists gathered about the creeks ■ 
and a small cliill wind whispered over tlte marshes, bringing with 
it the tang of sea-lavender. Out on the tide line parties of golden 
ploVer flew hither and thither, their thin pipings reaching me ail 
sat in my hide on the edge of a gully. A redshank came past, saw 
the dog and swerved, ^ieki^g, towards ys..I swung roun<i and 
dropped it and Sport brought it in. Then a large flock of golden 
(ft me by and I missed with both barrels! Another party came in 
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from' the . sea and pitched on tile ' mud far- out. I walked towards 
them and saw eight orten^ bunched on the edge of a creek. They 
If/ere watching the spaniel and allowed me ter get in range. 
Suddenly they rose, and I fired. One bird fell; I then returned to 
my gully and waited. A curlew headed for me, but saw the spaniel 
and. turned. ^ ■ ■ .*■ ' ■ , 

Minuter passed. Gulls drifted in from the landj hundreds of 
them; some twisted and turned in the air like terns, hovering and 
swerving as though they were catching flies. And all about rfie the 
evening deepened into dusk. Over the sea an amazit]g sunset 
flamed, green, azure and soft rose-pii}k, a fitting end to a long 
and happy summer. Behind stretched the misty mysterious flats, 
arena of the restless tides. It is bver these flats the geese go, their 
voices faint and haunting. And it is thence the duck come in at 
twilight. I often wonder what sort of world it is out there — ^a. 
desert of mud, all pearl and grey in the sunset. 

Pheasant called from the distant stubbles landwards and the 
first star peeped out. Suddenly eight mallard, with four teal as ■ 
outriders, appeared dead ahead and low. They saw me, and 
turned ! Then three high up, dead over. I had not my 8 -bore, and 
my shot took little effect. Darker and darker it grew, the sunset 
colours faded from the sky and I was alone with the ghostly con- 
versations of the marsh. Suddenly they all started in chorus. 
Curlew called curlew, golden whistled to golden, and the ‘y^lp^t-s" 
joined in. Then the gulls far out on the sand-bank$^ took up the 
sound. Then silence — only the restless wind moving the stems of 
’ the sea-lavender and one lone peewit calling; and I thought to my- 
self, can you wonder this sport ‘gets’ you.^ — the finest sport in the 
world! 




D^adiy Long Legs " 

I have again been aftSr the mallard this last week, but with little 
result. I waited up in. a stubble field overlooking the lake at 
twilight on Friday evening, but they came in too much to my left. 
I put up eight together from this same pool on Wednesday 
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evening, but I had no gun. They*are all youngsters, hatched on 
the lake, but they fly as strongly a9«dult birds. 

* As I waited quietly in the shadow of a bush, two foxes stolg,'’ 
catlike, past within a fejv feet of me. ^ 

While walking round for a rabbit the other evening, I -was 
struck with the number of ‘daddy-long-legs’ thtre are about this 
year;^it is qttite unpleasant to walk through the fields, as they rise 
*in clouds into»one’s face. 

Thss ground is, of course, horribly parched, and here in the 
‘Midlands^ the water shortage is becoming a serious menace. The 
Partridges do not seem tq be affected in any way, however; I 
think the dry year has suited them. 

This week I have had severd successful strolls round the 
stubbles. On Wednesday afternoon I walked up the two big 
stubble fields and shot three brace. Saturday I was out again and 
shot only one — a Frenchman. But for my little shoot, I consider 
that good spcrt. After all, it is not the amount of birds one gets but 
. the fact one is out on the land, breathing good fresh air; and at 
this time of year I love to see the hedges rusting and smell the 
approach of winter. I must confess to a bad miss at a snipe near 
the tail of one of the pools. He took me by surprise and the shot 
went wide, cutting a willow wand clean in two 1 

Great Trout 

I was to attend a shooting party on Tuesday afternoon, and, 
knojjting the ground, I was looking forward to a really enjoyable 
time, especially as it is a record year for partridge in that locality. ' 
But the weather was hopeless; torrential rain lasted all day, and 
though the guns assembled, we decided to postpone the shoot 
until next Thursday. 

tDn Wednesday I took out my fly rod for a last ‘fling’ before 
the season closes. There was a heavy breese blowing down the 
reservoir and a bright sun shining. A frknd rowed for ‘me, and 
we drifted down the water several times, then tried the edges.; 
Nothing moved until after lunch. We were just turning the boat ' • 
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about, and I flicked die Silver T>octor out over a likely-looking 
bit of water near the lee shore. Jnstantly, the line tightened and 1 
was into a big trout. He took about thirty yard? off the reel asid 
then began to come in. But it was pure ‘ey^ wash’ on his part, for, 
when close to the boat, he took me away again and for the next 
ten minutes the fun was fast and furious. Slowly he tired, and at 
last I saw him out in mid-water, rolling badly, and evi-dently^beat. 
I edged him in, keeping a tight line all the time, and tlie net was 
under him before he realized the fact. Next moment he was»kick- 
ing on the bottom boards — a trout of two and a half pounds, and 
as pretty a fish as I have ever caught. was so w'eli built that he 
was' almost worth setting up, but for this particular water not 
a specimen fish. Certainly I ■'never remember seeing^ a trout 
so handsomely marked, and in places he was clouded like a 
leopard. ”■ 

I never had another touch, but the warden, fishing from the 
dam close by, got into a large fish that broke him, and as I had 
fished the same spot a minute or two before I ■was not too pleased. 
In conversation he told me two curious facts. One, that he saw 
a hare swim across the reservoir from one side to the other, not 
very long ago; and, that in the second week in June, wild geese 
always pass over, flying west. He is a man who knows v/hat he is 
talking about, but both these facts appear strange to me. What are 
■wild geese doing in Britain, in the Midlands, in the height of 
summer.^ 

The First Walk Round 

I had my first walk round of the season this afternoon. And where 
should I go but to the old familiar meadows, the pools and the river 
As I have been absent from home for long, I expected to find some 
mallard on the pools. So I stole along without sound; past the 
willow thickets, now turning yellow; past the long jungle of giant 
docks that no longer form an impenetrable green barrier; past the 
first island where moorhens scutter for sanctuary. 

There I sent the spaniel into the reeds and he w'as soon on the' 
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traiF of a rabbit. Though the ground is so wet and boggy, they do 
not seem to mind, and in the autijinn I always get a great many 
dtiding up in these reeds. Very soon one darted out and I rolled- 
him over. Then two c^e out in quick succession and I had them 
both as well. A little fartlier down Sport put out two more, byt I 
was caught unawares and missed witli four barrel?. 

As^I came back in the dusk, mushfooms gleamed in tlie wet 
'grass, and I gathered all I could carry. 

* The Leaves are Flying 

if must be nearly a year ago since I shot over the Wolds, and now 
the season has come round again. When I arrived at the head of 
the green lane, a fine drizzle made die long vista between tlie trees 
look dreary and uninviting. Leaves, sodden and withered, lay in 
the grass and scarlet hips flamed in the ragged hedge. 

Half-way up the ride I walked over to the bounding hedge and 
peeped over into the adjoining stubble field. Almost at once I saw 
.a large covey of partridge feeding at about thirty yards distance, 
and as I showed myself they rose, after squatting for a second. 
Up they went into the wind, and as they topped the hedge, I 
fired. The leader shot downwards and hit the tawny stubble in a 
cloud of brown feathers. Good beginning to the season! At the 
shot my spaniel gave a yelp behind me, and I swung round to see 
the rear of a bunny vanish into the far edge of die ride. I crossed 
over and sen|; the spaniel in and then stood back and waited with 
the g^i! at the ready. There was a scuffle and a short bark and out 
darted die rabbit. My first shot missed, die second’ struck the 
rabbit just as it reached the ditcL When I walked over I found it 
lying dead. 

On I went, over the crown of the hill, by the little horse pond, 
now dry after the long hot summer, then over the rising WoI(|s. 
Some more partridge were on the Hgh ground, but, as usual, I 
could not get anywhere near them, so I^went on down to the , 
brook. How dreary the scene appeared! The hedgerow trees, 
ll:ood like dripping tired ghosts in the mist. In the brook, dead 
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willaw herb choked its course, rusty masses , of decaying iierBage 

^ which harbour snipe later on when the. first frosts come. ■ ■ ■ , 

But , there were no snipe here this afternopn, md I went omup' 
the stream to the spinney of ash poles at tjie top. A great number 
of wood-pigeon were resting there, but I could not get near them 
so struck back up^ the hill ^ 

Grey sheets of cold rairi met me on the higher ground; never- 
theless there was a certain satisfaction in being out facing the wind*’ 
and rain. 

Partridge were calling from the root field near the green lane,^ 
calling perhaps for the missing bird who would never come back« 
Only a few brown feathers fluttering in the stubble gave a hint as 
to the reason. 
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Chapter the Eleventh 


, ' Cuh-Huntim Cameo 

■1 ■ ^ 

It is ^ lovely world this October world of mistj cobwebs and 
*yeilov/ing leaves! And how good indeed to hear, after so long, the 
music of the hounds. Outside Coldhangar spinney, I could see 
the whipper-in sitting his horse, and behind, the valley smoking 
with valour. From every twig a drop of moisture trembled, and 
the hammocks of the spiders were like fairy lacework with the 
dew. 

In the silence, the clink of a bit, the shufSing of a restless horse. 
About twen^ yards av/ay, a girl, astride and with pink cheeks, was 
^ watching the scene. Behind her, a youngster of twelve or so, on a 
remarkably neat pony, was trying to shorten his stirrup leather. . . 
From the spinney came sounds of pushings and crackings, a 
startled blackbird came swerving out from the red-berried thorns 
and lit on the dewy grass hot fifteen feet from me. His round eye 
was urgent and he v*^as not so much studying the waiting horse- 
men as listening to the commotion in his spinney. Then he flew 
swiftly down the ditch, proclaiming loudly. 

Mviiorses" ears were pricked forward, and I could just see the ^ 
bu!^ of his intelligent eye. Now and again came 'the sudden ■ 
clash of hound music, some speaking all together, others whim- ■ 
pering singly. 

And then there is a stir among the horsemen at the far end of 
thi? copse. They begin to trot forward towards the little gate in tie 
corner, and from the side of the spingey, hounds begin to 
speak to the scent. A^'sportijig cub has made a break for it, his 
cowardly brotliers and sisters have paid the penalty. Now comes 
ihe rhythm of tlie moving muscles, tlie ‘tururnp turump' of 
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hooves. Clods fly upwards, and the wind begins to whistle in 
my ears. Along the far hedg&several people are running, and out 
■pf the far side of the spinney come two young hounds crying ‘lost’.' 
It is always amusing to see young hounds Jearning their business; 
like a lot of schoolboys, some will leam quickly and others need 
considerable patience. 

From diis particular covert the Master likes to kilball tlie cubs 
he can, for it is swarming with foxes. But this little rascal got away* 
after a hunt of twenty minutes, and we shall find him againf let us 
hope, later in the year. 

The pleasure I find in these pearly mornings is not in tlie 
chopping of cubs, which after all is a dreadfully tame sport, but in 
the glorious freshness of the day, tlie sense of the turn of the year 
and the pleasure tliat is in store. And what colour in the hedges 
and the woods! I heard the first fieldfares ‘chucking’ over, and as 
I crossed the stubbles to the lane, a covey of partridge got up 
almost under the horses’ feet and whirred away 

And soon, down the winding, narrow road, rang out the. 
volleying hooves. The mists lifted and the sun swam clear, shining 
on the cleared stubbles as if they were metal rods. 

TAe Yellowing Thoms 

I went this afternoon to shoot over the spinneys and meadows 
around Hieaway, a shoot tliat I like better than all others. There 
is such variety; the meadows are hilly and surrounded by thick 
hedges, the small ash spinneys scattered and remote. One ^lever 
knows what will be found in those little secret angles of yellowing 
thorn hedge; maybe a ’cock will rise from the double mound, 
close to the wood. My feet brushed through rusty oak leaves as I 
entered the first meadow; anticipation made me feel very much 
alive to die gentle scents of field and wood. 

There, away to the left, I could see Hieaway on its hill, beckon- 
ing me with memories,of winter arpiushes and forsaken badger- 
spoored rides, but it was not to be this afternoon. The leaves 
.must drop from the yellowing oaks before I lift the hand-gafe . 
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!atch*to enter the wood., This afternoon I must hunt the hedge- 
rows for more lowly game. There w«e some pigeons feasting on 
the Scorns in this first field and two left a tree over my head, with 
a great clatter. I missed*— two barrels. Then Sport pushed out a 
rabbit, a fat bunny in the pink of condition, and I rolled him over. 
As I bent to pick it up, I caught the faiitt reek of psowder — z most 
wondef ful scSnt. . * • 

' Then another rabbit broke cover a little lower down (Sport 
was.wcJrking well), and I missed with both barrels an easy shot. 
Then anotJ;ier scuttled from some dead reeds. I missed with the 
Unit barrel, but the wonderful choke that has killed me many a 
distant flagging goose caught him, and the spaniel had him in a 
trice. , » 

; ' * It ' ■ 

There followed a succession of misses, terrible misses, at absurd 
rarrges. Bang! bang! bang! bang! The. double shots rolled and 
echoed about the little meadows, making the cattle run and bunch, 
and the rooks 4oss uneasily above the dark crest of Hieaway. 

• Six double shots, all misses! Then at last I rolled a rabbit over 
that Sport put out of a deep ditch. I harled the three rabbits and 
hung them up on a crab apple bough and sat down for a pipe. 
Sport came out of the ditch, grinned through a mask of dirt and 
came and sat beside me, looking important and pleased. A rabbit, 
once dead, ceases to interest him, though he always mounts guard 
with this satisfied expression on liis freckled face. 

On we weat, wheeling left-handed back towards Hieaway, 
hunt^lthe double mounds and thick sets without result. Then, 
where two hedges meet in a rush-grown horse pond, things began 
to happen again. What I took to be a hare slipped out of the dead 
reeds and a second later I saw it was a cock pheasant. As soon as 
finger pressed trigger I knew I had missed, though the shot was an 
■:easy'one.;:''r';';''- 

, The pheasant lifted higher and made away»for Hieaway, flying 
strongly. Sport, after watching the bird far a second and then 
giving me a glance that made me feel extremely uncomfortable,* 
•dived again into the herbage. Out shot a rabbit under my feet, 
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saw me, doubled back into cover. Sport had him out again my 

side, and I missed again witbpboth barrels at thirty yards’ range. 

'■-Mmost at once another broke cover and I fombled for &mfe 
more cal-tridges. My pocket was empty! - 

Straight Powitr by the Pools 

A splendid time. I felt somehow that I was going *co shoot well 
and this is generally a good sign. Fieldfares 'chucted' overhead as 
I set out, and a thin rain was falling. My spaniel was wild, 'having 
had no work all the week, and as we approached the first 
pool, he ran on ahead despite my frantic whisperings. I had fe^y 
double twelve with me and tw^o cases of No. 6 in the breech. A 
sudden quacking brought the gun to the ready, and four mallard 
rose from behind the reed bar, two passing to the right of tJie 
island and the others to the left, I picked the right-hand bird going 
away from me and saw him drop at the shot- then I swung left 
and caught sight of the second bird passing over z diom tree by 
the middle pond. I fired the other barrel, a long shot, and he drop- 
ped like a stone into the reeds ! I have never made such a right and 
left at duck before and it seemed too good to be true. I got the 
second bird straight away, but could find no trace of the first 
when I went round the bank. Nearby was a thick clump of sedge 
and I sent my spaniel in. Out came the duck and the dog had him 
at his second dive. The latter was so weary that he had to rest 
repeatedly as he brought it in, supporting himself on sunken logs 
en route. ‘ 

Two rabbits completed the bag; they were lying up in the feeds 
on tlie side of the pool, and I killed them both with difficult snap 
shots. And so home after a most enjoyable afternoon. ' 

JFox Cubs’ W'aterloo 

What a happy life Tox cubs must lead until the fatal day when, 
hounds first come, oite pearly autumn morning! What an awaken- 
ing that must be, the end of all good times and tlie beginning of a 
haunting fear! But perhaps we are wrong here, when we think • 
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thatVild animals take thought forVne morrow. I believe that all 
wild animals live entirely in the passing moment, and once trouble 
’and fear has passed, when the cause has been removed, then thes» 
forget. But up to cubbing time what w'onderful days ttese eai5y 
days of cubhood; happy huntings in the gloaming, at first with 
Mother, and tiien alone! What joy to Catch the fiifst mouse! What 
excitejnent when teeth first sink into a warm-scented rabbit! 

Born at th»time when the world is chiU and ijhe leaves are yet 
buddifig, they see the slow pageant of summer’s glory unfold, day 
*by day. X^ey hear for the first time the cuckoo’s call floating 
through the greening spinpeys and the chiffchatf singing in the 
leafy bowers of woodland glades. Food, becoming more and 
more pl^tiful as the summer advances, builds strong bone and 
wiry sinew, and they little know what awaits them. 

•Many young and helpless things fall to their share; baby rab- 
bits, wild pigeon squabs, nests of mice and bush building birds; 
ail juicy, wasm blooded creatures that put such trifles as frogs and 
•worms to shame. 

And then the autumn, with the golden , harvest stacked and 
orchards glowing with fruit. Blackberries ripen in the hedges 
(these, strange as it may seem, are eaten by foxes), and swallows 
gather in their uneasy parliaments to discuss tlie journey that lies 
before. Perhaps foxes too feel the urge to wander, though they 
seem to stay in the covert where they were born and treat it as 
their headqiKrters, to which they return from their nightly 
hui^gs of the now dewy fields. 

The big walnut trees drop their fragrant leaves, and firm full- 
fleshed nuts thump down into the grass. AH the horse chestnuts ' 
are afire and they too strew the ground with treasure trove. Who 
can resist die appeal of those poHshed mahogany stones, set closely 
in their pithy settings! The green spines defy you, appearing like 
sea urchins, then, once the casing is split open, .there is the 
poHshed gem within. Mushiooms gleam,* wet widi dew and of 
virgin whiteness; and birds and men are restless, they know not 
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Theiij in these days, one he3iamonded morning, the fox dibs 
are tried in the fire; many perish, but a few escape. And every 
rgme a fox escapes from hounds he has added something to his 
store of bnowledge; it is not forgotten, byt docketted for future 
use,r 

After the first ^affair with^ hounds, the cubs do not necessarily 
forsake their birthplace, sometimes indeed they will return as^soon 
as hounds have left. The family does not keep together, however;' 
each goes his own way and hunts on his wild lone. 

A short while ago I was waiting for some pigeon that used to 
come in the early morning to an ash tree (pigeon haunt ash tree^)^ 
that was overgrown with ivy. This tree stands in a little marsh 
at the end of the lower pool an>j there is good cover in the reeds. 
I saw a fox returning from hunting, and he passed close to my hide 
without scenting or seeing me. He was loping along with gracefii, 
easy gait, leaving dark pad marks in the dewy grass. 

I had an argument the other day about the mamier in which 
foxes bark. Most people imagine that they lift their masks sky- , 
wards, dog fashion, but this man, a well-known huntsman, as- 
sured me that the nose is always held downwards when barking. 
It is hard to understand how the sound carries if tliis is the case, 
for in the clicketting season the bark of a fox carries a long way on 
a still night. Foxes bark just after dark; as the night advances, they 
fall silent as a rule. It is interesting to speculate how far a fox can 
see, both in the daytime and in the dark. Dogs appe^ to see quite 
well in the dark and I have noticed that my springer sparu4 can 
.thread his way through thick thorny cover with ease, no matter 
diow black the night. ' 

He likes to carry my stick in his mouth when we go for rambles, 
and many times I have felt him take hold of the stick gently be- 
tt^’cen his teeth^ even though it was so dark I could not see him/ 

I should say that the range of vision of a dog is not more than 
Dne hundred yards at ttie most. ^ ^ 

, The other afternoon I was out in the fields with my gun and my 
spaniel was trotting behind. Below us, in the valley, about a 
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hundred yards away, spme hay had blown from a stack into the 
meadow, and a puff of breeze caught it and rolled it along. From 

• where I stood, it looked not unlike some brown rabbit-like creature 
running along the slope. I missed my spaniel, and turning round 
saw him chasing in pursuit. He caught up with the rolling»ball 
of hay and then came slinking back widi thei most laughable 
expression on his face, as though he fel? a most frightful fool. 

Neither a fox nor a dog will notice a man if he stands perfectly 
still, provided of course that he is not to windward of him. I have 

• many ti^es stalked foxes in the late summer, when they are 

Etching mice in the gloaming. When seen at night, in the light of 
a lamp, a fox’s eyes sliine a vivid red and can be seen at some 
distance^ * 

The Dew on the Thom 
I! was a perfect autumn afternoon. There was a nip in the air and 
the distances were pearly. The sunlight, too, had a peculiar misty 
pale quality ^hat is associated with the fall. I took the spaniel and 

• the car and motored to the Wolds. Once again I walked up the 
ride, familiar now and dear to me. The hedges were showing 
pinkish gold at the tips of the hav/thom leaves, and a tractor was 
spluttering on the cobwebby plough. I had three long snaps at a 
rabbit on my way to the high rolling fields, but all were misses. 
Then I put up some partridge close to a hedge, on top of the. 
Wolds. They flew straight for the sun, but I dropped one bird 
cleanly. Contonuing I came to the hedge that leads up the hill to 
whei* it joins Ae ride. I had missed a rabbit on the w^y down' this 
hedge, as I started out. The spaniel put the same rabbit out again, 
and it gave me a nice sporting shot as it ran up the side of the 
hedge. And so, perfectly content wtith a partridge and a rabbit in 
the bag, I made my w’’ay back down the ride towards the road. 
Pigeon flew noisily outxif the yellov/ing oaks, but I. got no chance 
of a shot at them until J neared the end of the ride. Here a wood- 
pigeon clappered out of an ‘oak on my^ight, and gave nie a 
^oing away’ shot. I dropped him, and he fell in the ditch, to be 

;:vpQiihcedonby the^an^ ' ; - 
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And so life goes on, the seasons pass before us; ever beautiful, 
ever fresh, ever full of wonderfand interest. We can pity the man 
•^ho loves not the woods and fields, the wild life sad its fascination. ' 
The man«who truly loves his gun, loves this golden England too, 
anch If he is fortunate, can find great wealth stored in the every- 
day world of namre. But let us not forget tlie man who cannot 
taste of these autumn joys. Beyqnd the pall of the cities’ smoke 
that world is still there, and may that knowledge bring some' 
measure of consolation. '' 

Death Bed of the Year % 

I shot the fields of Hieaway this afternoon — a windy afternoon 
with gleams of sun. I was trying out a 20-bore for a /riend, a 
lovely little weapon by Pape”, though very old. It was the hammer 
pattern and weighed no more than a walking stick. However,*-! 
■wished I had not talcen it, because I chanced on two coveys of 
partridge that had not been shot at this season, and I could do 
nothing -with the gun. It seemed to lack the carrying power of a. 
twelve, and a lightweight of a small bore always fails to give me 
confidence. This is a fatal thing in shooting; one must have con- 
fidence in one’s weapon, for that is half the battle. 

I did not, of course, go up to Hieaway, because it is far too 
early yet for the pigeon, but before very long they will be coming 
in, as soon as the first frosts arrive. 

X am very much afraid I shall be forced to have njy spaniel put 
away, because a growth has developed in his ear wliich makes it 
•impossible to treat his canker. I have had this removed sev'^ral 
timess but it comes again. 

The other day I went riding on my trusty mare, Jill, an old 
hunter that affords me much pleasure and exercise. There is a 
gjceat charm at this time of year in hackii^ over the autumn fiSds 
and the colours in th® trees and hedges were indeed beautiful. The 
thorns a tender burniijg pink, the <?aks a lovely tawny gold — or 
more properly, ochre hue — the red-brown of the great beech trees 
(there are few in this part of the world) and the very pale yellcw 
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of the ash trees. Most beautiful, perhaps, are the tangled festoons 
of deadly nightshade, wiSi their pojjshed bejries. And I took my 
way*to the woods, for they are at their best just now, and walked 
slowly along through ^the scented rides, the horse’s, hoo^^es 
brushing through the drifts of red leaves. Woods are alw^s 
, mysterious, and perhaps in the autumn this sen^p of mystery is 
greater. A msetiness hangs at the ends of the long rides and even 
cn the stillest d^iys there is a slight rustling as the leaves tick down. 

The® I left the woods and cantered over the rolling valley fields, 
sending the partridges whirring before me and the rabbits, lying 
om in die tufts of grass, scurrying for the hedge. I saw the starling 
flocks wheeling and the pigeon flying high for the shelter of the 
woodlands. And as the sun sank lower a bleakness fell upon the 
land; a hint of the grey winter that will so soon be here. The dis- 
tant woods became indistinct and lights began to appear in cottage 
windows. So ‘shog along home’ through the gathering shadows 
and the fragrap.t autumn lanes. 

Th& Happy Man 

If I were to be asked to define the truly happy maUj I should say 
he was the man who, through his own individual efforts and sheer 
genius and hard work, had made enough money to purchase a 
country estate, within easy reach of a good hunting country, with 
an old house where he could entertain his many friends, and a 
first-class shoot where he could enjoy himself and give pleasure to 
his friends. TIjis always seems to me to be the ideal life, and I am 
inclin^*to think that this would be the choice of many of the 
readers of this bbok. 

For a man who takes a keen joy in nature and sport, who can 
appreciate the points of a good horse and a good hound, who 
loves the flick of the fly-rod as much as the bark of the gun, who 
Iike5 (sometimes) the companionship of good friends and the jo;^ 
of dispensing hospitalityT^lnglish country' life is the finest of all. 

The country is now*at its Joveliest, in ;^e glorious hours of 
sunsliine amid the mellowing trees there are few sportsmen who 
d?) not feel autumn’s glamour in their bones. Some may be think; 
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ing of the hunting field and the weep of the horn by the coVert- 
sidcj the gush of the? wind one’s ears as the horse is allowed 
r his head; some may be thinking of the rusting woods, and the high 
pheasant^s coming over, or maybe the crunching stubbles and the 
wlyrr of the little brown bird; others, more humble in their tastes,, ; 
maybe thinking, of the Saturday walk round, vdtii the chance of 
a rabbit *Dr an early woodcock dn the bracken. Others will be 
thinking of the vacant tide-line and the "rush, ru^h’ of the sea; 
wind-blown thorns and the fleeting mallard against the early stars. 

And some there will be who can bring these dreams to happy 
realization, and to these I say; "Remember how lucky you are|’ 
There are others who can never, at the moment, at least, taste of 
their heart’s desire, and for them I say have compassion. And to 
the latter class (to which I ‘myself, in a sense, belong) I counsel 
patience and courage. We have been told that there is nothing, 
absolutely nothing, that cannot be won by sheer determination and 
singleness of mind, and this I firmly and honestly believe to be true. 

Winds Awake 

A high wind was blowing this afternoon when I set out for the 
Hieaway shoot— a wind that was doing its best to scatter the last 
remaining leaves from the lime trees down my drive. 

I live on a high hill and so get the "benefit’ of any wind that 
blows, but I found comparative peace in the little sheltered mea- 
. dows down in tlie valley. Sport was in great fornj and I never 
remember him working so well. A dog that will search a^'bedge- 
*.row and yel not range too far ahead is worth his weight in g^^ld, 
and my dog will keep the far side of a thick hedge and turn the 
rabbits out my side with unfailing regularity. I remembered the 
last time I shot these fields and the shocking performance I put up, 
and was determined to shoot better. Whatever the reason, I sliot 
much better-than I ha?/e done for some time. In a very short while 
I had-ldlled all the rabbits I could c^rry, s& in all, and had only a 
few misses.^ 

. The pheasant was not at home in the rushy pond, but it wdS 
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lucSy I v/as prepared, ^ort rustled about in the dead reeds, and 
then went slopping about in the b«ggy raangin. There was a short 
• bark and a sudden quick tearing sound as a snipe rose. j> 

■ It was a. most difScujt shot, as there was a high thorn hedge as a 
background, and its autumn leaves helped to mask tlie"flee*ing 
sha]^e. But the gun went off instinctfvely and the bird fell widi 
that complete and utter suddenpess tBat is so characteristic of a 
■Stricken snipth 

0 ^«ercoming a strong temptation to climb the hill and try my 
’luck in Hjeaway wood, I worked the hedgerows back to the road, 
was indeed thankful when I reached the car, for six rabbits 
and a heavy gun are no light weight to carry far. 

A fine cock bullfinch and his gi^y spouse were feasting on the 
late blackberries in the straggling thorn hedge, and a pretty pic- 
tare they made, amid the autumn foliage, the reds of the hips and 
haws ecfhoing the soft pink of the cock bird’s breast. 

I love this time of the year better, perhaps, than all other 
, seasons, for I can look forward to the time, so rapidly drawing 
near, when I shall be sniffing the night -wind blowing across from 
Holy Island. I seem to hear the distant baying of the brents and 
the soft whistle of the widgeon packs, and the murmur of the 
wind in these Midland hedgerows becomes for a second the beat- 
ing pulse of the sea. Expectation is a great thing, my masters, and 
such thoughts are great thoughts for me. 

■ ■ ■ 

H ihits of Foxes 

Nc^far from my house there is a series of ponds, one below the- 
other, divided by narrow em.bankments. The upper pool is' now 
completely overgrown with thick reeds and later on this is a 
wonderful place to find a fox. 

On the last pond there is an island where long ago there wa%a 
s-wannery. Now the tall trees have fallen, or most of them, and this 
pool too is almost completely choked with reeds. But a vixen 
uses this island every year for breeding and we always find six or 
^veh foxes. * • 
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This morning, hounds found'^first in the upper reed bed, and 'the 
cub went over on the isiand fore refuge. Soon the hounds were all 
r^out among tlie reeds, some squattering through deep mud and ' 
sliihe to tile island, where they quickly cljopped him.. Terrified 
moorhens flew out from the ivy bushes, and the usually quiet little 
valley was hideoiK with sound. There is sometimes a litter of cubs 
in an earthen the bank of this same pool and I have often watched 
them at play under the big hOrse-chestnut root, c- 

As a rule a vixen will not kill near her earth, but this is by no 
means a fixed rule, for a woman who keeps poultry about a quar- ' 
ter of a mile away often loses a hen when the cubs are growing. 

I do not suppose there are many people who -like cub hunting, 
but it is a necessary work, both for killing off foxes ^and for 
training the young entry, 

A short while ago an eartli in the Pytehley county was found to 
contain several golf balls that the vixen had brought her babies, 
whether she thought they were eggs — which in my opinion is 
most likely — or whether she brought them the balls to play with, , 
it is hard to say. But cubs are, of course, most playful little 
creatures and I have often watched them rolling stones about and 
batting at sticks. 

A farmer friend told me that he vdmessed a curious incident the 
other day. He keeps his hens in a pen on wheels, below the farm, 
only about a hundred yards from his house. A fox, hard pressed 
by the hounds, came up from the railway and ran^ through the 
fowls as they fluttered in a panic round the shed. It seized (Tnj? and 
killed it, carrying it some way and then dropping it. One alwiSys 
understood from writings on the fox that he slings his prey over 
his shoulder, but I do not think this is true. I have seen foxes kill 
chickens and ducks and carry thegi off, but they have always held 
tb^ra by the body — usually the poor creature is still alive ahd 
screaming— and I ha«re never seen them attempt to carry the ^ 
corpse’on their backs. 

Foxes will, however, lie out in a field where ducks and hens are 
wandering about and wait until one comes near enough to pouncl^ 
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upoi!. Ducks especially are such inquisitive creatures that tiiey 
must always investigate anything they do not understand, 

• I’have many times found Iambs* lying in the mouth of a fox’s, 
eafth, but I. doubt if th§re is any record of a fox killing a healtITy 
lamb. They may take a dying animal, indeed they do in Ae Kell 
country, but one finds a bigger type of fox in hill districts. 


• Fieldfares Over 

{ had an Jnteresting experience during diis last week. Accom- 
panied by a small boy friend^ I went bird-watching on a large sheet 
of water about twenty miles from my home. We saw a flock of 
about fil^een dunlin, tv'enty or thitty shoveler, several widgeon 
in winter kit, and last, but not least, whld geese. I had been talking 
to*my young friend about wild geese and Aeir habits only a 
moment’ before. Two large birds took off from Ae upper end of 
Ae lake and came towards us and we got down behind Ae fence. 
.The great fowl passed within thirty yards of us, and my young 
companion nearly cried because he had no gun ! 

Tins is Ae first time I have seen wild geese on this particular 
sheet of water; they were undoubtedly wanderers and will soon 
pass on. I Aink this monA and the next are peculiarly attractive 
to Ae rough shooter. There is an excitement in Ae air; the woods 
take on a different guise, even Ae hedges are mysterious. 

This afternpon, as I set out for my walk round, I had this feel- 
ing v^rf" strongly. It was to be a ‘wold’ afternoon, as it is some ' 
tim^ince I shot this district. When I passed up Ae green lane I 
heard fieldfares ‘chuck chucldng’ overhead, and I looked up 
Arough Ae amber oalc leaves to see a straggling party coming 
from Ae north. There was ‘notljing doing’ up the ride, but as I 
half expected, I found a successor to Ae old rabbit lying up in thg 
nettles of Ae little dried-up pond out on Ae nising hill. 

This afternoon Ae*new tenant played Ae same tricL He 
slipped out under Ae wire and nipped up. Ae hill, and though I 
dlhsted his cotton-tail, he got away. I Aink Ae trouble is Ae 
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ground rises steeply above the little p^ond, and this somehow 

throws out one’s aim? - « 

Hunting down several new hedges that I have not shot before^ 
Hmisseththree rabbits, all snap-shots. Then I made a. pretty shot 
at rabbit that the spaniel pushed out of the hedge-bottom, and 
which was doubling between the stems of a hawthorn thicbet. A 
little lower down I had another long shot, quite eighty yards, and 
a clean Mil. 

After a vain sMrmish after partridge that eventually gOt up a 
long way ahead and departed over the wolds, I tumed^fpr home! 
There were some roosting pigeon in^the tall oaks down the ri&, 
and I stole on them unawares. Though the'' light was poor I 
brought one tumbling dqwh in a cloud of feathery and the 
spaniel brought it to me out of the ditch. 

At the far end of the green ride a thin blue mist was gathering 
against the calm sky; the half-naked hawthorn made' delicate 
tracery. So vivid were the colours of the d}dng leaves, they almost 
looked incandescent, and the skeleton of the twigs showed blackly, 
in the midst of the autumn fires. 

Far away a blackbird was scolding; and there, above the scented 
oaks, the plough hung shining softly in the violet sky. 

Brer Baihit 

Have you ever noticed how rabbits seem to like to lie out after 
rain.^ I shot the home shoot this afternoon and was. impressed by 
this fact. On a fine sunny afternoon I seldom put up inor? than 
half a dozen, but after wet, double that figure. This is stran^, as 
rabbits are reputed to dislike wet and one seldom sees a rabbit 
feeding in wet grass. 

The first shot was a blank. The spaniel put a rabbit out of a 
dump of herbage and for a moment I saw it crouching, draggled 
and grey, under the thorns. Then the spaniel came up and the . 
rabbit bolted,, not across the dry land but over mud and water in 
the pond close by. I had a fleeting glimpse of its draggled body 
slipping behind a willow and my shot sent tlie bark flying. Brer 
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RablSit got away. I had several misses after tliis, one a disgraceful 
one. Then the dog put out a rabbi# from a hedge-bottom, and it 
dam^ down a steep path directly for me. My first shot struck the^f 
ground just in front and/he second hit him for six. 

As I was coming home along the old glebe lands, a fine covey 
of partridge suddenly swept over a high thorn hedge, right on top 
of me.,Tne gtin went up and for 3 fraction of a second barrel and 
birds swung aaross together. Then there was a double report and 
two lessiing birds tumbled into the ditch close by. 

Then J^tried the little ash spinney. I climbed the wire and 
waited quietly behind an ash stole. The spaniel began to yelp and 
a rabbit came hopping towards me tlirough the wood. I let him 
come pasj me at three yards range* and I could see his nostrils 
quivering, and the wide, frightened eye. On he hopped, ignoring 
mej and vanished into the underwood. It would have been sheer 
murder to have shot him ! 

No mallard were on the pools, only drifting rusty leaves, the 
flotsam of autumn. 


Intricate Hedgerow Beauty 
There is something very fascinating about a hedge-bottom. From 
childhood I have always been bewitched by those intricate woven 
strands of laid tliorn and tangles of vegetation. They hold the 
shadows, even in winter when there are no leaves, and from these 
thorny jungles the strong straight shoots of young alder and 
ash risj5*li^e slender masts. 

Here an old blackbird’s nest, full of red berries and seeds, where 
the mice have stored their harvests, there an ivied root where 
certainly gnbmes must dwell, who venture forth when no foot- 
fall sounds on the white road. Now the leaves have dropped and 
the mysteries of veiling foliage have been lifted, but still there 1% 
.cover enough for the little hedgerow folic, and unless you look 
closely, you will miss them. « « . ^ * 

This afternoon I saw a wee red mouse scurrying along the laid 
branches, in and out of the shadow. He moved with e^se, more . 





rapidly than we travel the open surface of the road,, and tor some 
W’’ay I ran opposite tt> him-^‘'l had to riin to keep pace with him. 
^Sometimes he would' stop and look at me^ and I could see' his 
little eye!, shining like a polished agate. 

lie went to ground at last in a little cave of roots where the 
ivy half screened die entrance with neat cut leaves^ and rose pink 

leaves of a sloe bush had scattered a colourful carpet. ^ 

... ■ „ 

Wild Pastures 

A beautiful afternoon, sunny but with a hint of frost come. I 
wanted to give the pools a rest as there are some more duck abo3t, 
and I do not want to shoot them too much fot fear they go right 
away. So I decided to visjit h small shoot of mine alwut three 
miles distant. First of all I walked up the old deserted road, grass- 
grown and fringed with yellowing elms; the hedges on either ^ide 
form good cover for rabbits. I walked the whole length without 
a shot, however, and then struck out for the bigs'" wide, rolling 
fields that once formed part of a wold and are some of the wildest 
pastures around here. A large covey of partridge got up, out of 
range, on the high ground and I got nothing until I descended into 
the TOlley. Here the dog put a rabbit out of a little spinney of 
poplars and I bowled it over. At tlte shot, two snipe rose from the 
brook below and circled high in the air, far out of range. I rnissed 
four more easy shots at rabbits (indeed I have not shot so badly 

■ for a long while) and it was not until I turned homewards that I 
had another shot at a rabbit that jumped out of the ditcte-,It de- 
scribed several somersaults and lay still. As I returned down t&e old 
grass-grown ride, scores of redwing passed over against a fine sun- 
set sky, calling one to the other. Winter is indeed not far distant. 

pirst Frosts 

The duck seem to'’ have left my pools^for good; the last two, 
Saturdays Lhave drawn a complete blank. It was the same yesterday 
when I- stole up behind the reeds; nothing rose from the grey 

■ water where the lily-pads are rotten and brown with the first frosts. 
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r sent my spaniel first of all into the reeds, and ai once a rabbit 
hopped out, whichj killed with a elean shot as he went away from 
* me down the fence side. I got another a Httle farther down, tlie® 
went up the hill towards the stubble fields. Many partHdges got 
up at various points, well out of range, and they seemed hope- 
lessly shy. Remembering the pigeon" from last w’^eek, I waited in 
the wood a!j it began to get dusk, standing under a large oak tree 
that still ret^ned some of its rusty leaves. When the light had 
fadedj two came into the very tree under w’^hich I was standing 
and I brought one down. At the report of the gun, I heard a great 
Jlurnber ‘clapper’ off lowej down the wood, and a minute later 
they came circlirfg overhead. I fired again as they passed over, 
but did^ot touch one. For a long time nothing came and I was 
alone with those little secret noises and damp sweet scents of an 
atitumn wood at dusk, A little w’ood-mouse rustled in some dead 
leaves, an owl hooted far away in the deeper covers, then a com- 
plete hush descended. Soon it got too dark to see, and very 
reluctantly I took my way homewards. 
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Chapter the Twelfth 




Solway Sunset 

Shot golden plover at Red Kirk Point, with W. My spaniel, 
Sport, had great difficulty in retrieving one bird v^^hich fell out on^ 
the tide, and for a long while I thought he would be carried awayi 
But he landed a long way down the coast and brought the plover 
back to me* ' ^ 

r- 

I was standing on a spit of sand that ran out into the estuary, 
and just at dusk the ‘golden’ started to come in from behind mfe, 
where they had been feeding in the fields. They passed over at an 
ina'edible speed and I could hear a sort of whizz and see a twisting, 
darting shape speeding over the water. Tliis type of shooting" 
takes a lot of skill, especially in the dyii)g light. I had several, all the 
same, and tlien I heard W. shout: ‘Look out! Duck!’ 

I turned and saw a large team of mallard passing over, but they 
were too high as the evening was calm. There was a perfectly 
wonderful sunset over the firth to-night. 

All the fishing nets were outlined black and rigid against the 
blood-red water and the sky was a perfect blaze oficolour. As I 
stood on the lonely shore and heard the whistle of wings ts the 
imallard sped over, I was filled with a vague uneasiness. 




The Blue of Far Skiddaw 

Saw the first geese come in, five birds in a line, they looked like 
gf-eylags. 

Golden plover shooting may be wonderful sport. There is 
something about the gulden plover <and his cousin, the grey, that 
reminds me of the gazelles of the animal world; they have the 
most expressive eyes of any bird I know, eyes that seem to retain 
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, a sorrowful and solemn look even ^fter death, which I must con- 
fess to*find a little disturbing at tim<Bc » 

For the golden plover is one of my faVourite birds; I like tliev 
streamlined body, the hunched shoulders that suggest swift flight, 
the intelligent forehead, and the exquisite black and gold plumage 
so cpnningly marked. He is certainly' one of tl'e most sporting 
birds ;to be Inet upon the marshes, and as for his gasttonomical 
qualities — yoa will know them for yourself. . . . 

On® evening I had a most enjoyable time shooting ‘goldies’ on 
‘the Sol^^’-. I arrived at my chosen spot in good time, the tide had 
jfist turned, and I settled do^ comfortably in my trench to enjoy 
a pipe and admirethe beautiful scene before me. It v/as a perfect 
evening;^ver the water I could see the blue hills of Cumberland 
and the Peak district, while to the right, Skiddaw reared his 
imposing bulk against the pale sky. 

The stiU waters of the firth lay silver and grey below, and over 
the sandbank big ‘black backs’ were croaking one to another. As 
•soon as the falling tide had exposed the slimy green stones at the 
foot of the bank, I heard the first rich pipe of the ‘goldies’ as they 
came in from the fields. 

I lowered myself into the trench and pressed the catch across to 
‘load’, and a minute later a flock of about twenty came swiftly 
down the tide, offering me a broadside at forty yards. I sav/ two 
drop, and my dog fetched them in. Quickly the tide fell, and on 
the other sid« of the main channel the big sandbanks began to 
appe^.*Xs soon as this took place, a great rnany ’shank and gulls 
be^n to collect opposite me on the newly exposed sand until' 


there must have been hundreds, crowded into an area of a few 


square yards. The golden plover also began to drop down to join 
the crowd, instead of coming over to me, but I soon noticed that 
they never stayed long on the sands, but flew over to my side pf 
. the channel. Very soon, by careful shooting, I had nine birds in 
my trench and had lost twoethat my dog had failed to get for 
. me. ' , ' 

It is interesting to notice tliat plovers and gulls, when they 
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reach the sea, swerve and tumhle in the air, and it is therefore'wise 
to fire at the former before tb^ cross the bank, for you will never 
r.hit a swerving ‘goldie’. Curlew often do the samp thing. ^ " 

^ Just ao it got dark, a curlew came overj,me and I dropped him 
anrong'^ the broken turves along the foot of the bank, and in the 
dusk it was a long time before I could find him, even with the 
help of my dog. But at lasf I stumbled on him, a fine fat bird^n the 
pink of condition. 

Curlews, when flying towards you, may often be mistaken for 
gulls, as their flight is very similar indeed. The curlew Js quickef 
on the wing, however, and the wing beats are faster. They fre- 
quently fly in ordered formation, like ducks or geese. 

I should imagine chat a twCnty-bore, or even a sixteen, would 
be a useful gun for golden, as they are light guns and easily swung. 
You must be very quick to follow through, for the goldie travels 
at a great pace. ^ 

When a golden plover alights on the foreshore h^ does not at 
once begin to feed as do other small shore birds, but stands, 
perfectly still, taking stock of liis immediate surroundings 'Rath 
those great eyes of his. 

Even when satisfied that no danger is present, he will run for- 
ward on twinkling legs and constantly stop to look about him. 
They are very hard to see once they have alighted on the shore, for 
their plumage blends in a wonderful way with their surroundings. 
On wing, when they have got well going, they fly in purposeful 
formation and with rapid wing-beats. I always feel that ifisra. bird 
of great strength of character, very different frorn his gentle’and 
effeminate brodier, the green, whose wandering woolly flight seems 
always so typical of the bird. 

He is an aristocrat, every gold-spangled inch of him, and I take 
igy hat off to a very gallant and sporting little gentleman. 

Golden plover spgnd a great deal of^ their time inland, feeding , 
in die fields. Especi^ly do they Jike the low lying marshy 
meadows of pasture land, and in the winter, vast flocks sometimes 
assernbie on the plough, along with green plover. If they feeS 
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, • , ' Tides Ending 

This evening, T. and I motored to the brew houses for the flight. 
Whe?i we arrived at the fishermen’s cottages we found the men 
’ about |o set out for the evening’s fishing, so Steel took us on 
^oard his punt and put us over on the high sands. 

He had to ‘piek-a-back’ me over to the punt, moored in the 
tidewajii, as I had come without nly ^waders. Half way over. Steel 
got out of the punt with his nets, and I poled on up the coast 
towards Red Kirk Point. 

The tide was dropping, and as the sands became exposed, 
hundreds o£plover, golden and green, began to mass on the edge 
of the water. Gulls soon joined them, and other small waders, 
such as dunlin and sandpipers, and millions of ringed plover. 

The evening was beautifully calm and there was not a breath of 
wind. I landed on the sands and T. went off, farther down towards 
the brew houses. As it got dusk, the curlew began to come in off 
the fields which were stacked up for carrying. 

I found that by crouching down the curlew did not see me, and 
I dropped several birds all round me. Once I fired an Eley rocket 
cartrkige and it soared up over the fishermen out in the firth, and ' 
thSugh they were such a long distance away, fully half a mile or 
more, so calm was the night that I could hear their startled ex- 
clamations as they watched its brilliant course across the sky. I 
had fired it at a curlew, and though the magnesium flare passed 
extremely close, I failed to bring the bird down. These shells are 
very useful for testing mistakes in shooting and you can soon see . 
where your shots are missing«the target. • 

When it was nearly dark, a large team of mallard passed over' 
very high, coming from the direction of the Cumberland coast 
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Solway Dusk * , *- 

2k. windy wild evening with a bitter north wind. Arrived alone at 
the brew: Bouses at about fi?ur o’clock and walked up to the point 
with the eight-bore and the twelve. I waded the ford and got down 
in the hide overlo5)king the water. The tide, v/hich had been a very 
high one, Vas dropping, but so fast was it running that! had some 
difficulty in wading the stream. Nothing came in, However, not 
even a gull. Where the curlew go to m the vdnter, on the SoWay, 
has always been a mystery to me. 

I soon saw a few duck coming in lower down, so I got out o& 
the hide and retraced my steps. Very soon I had three duck over 
me, flying very fast before thej.wind. I shot one and it fell o^^it in tlie 
field. Soon after, two more came and I hit another, bringing it 
down in some rushes about three yards from where I was^hidin^ 
on the sea-bank. Then a single bird came in and I missed him. This 
last shot was an easy one, but it is often the case with ‘-sitters’; you 
are too confident of success and miss entirely. • 

Wind m the Tree-tops 

A blustering wind, reminding me of March days and lambs; a 
wind that combed out the grass and bent the bare thorn hedges 
until they seemed to shriek for mercy. Such was this afternoon. 

A rabbit came boldng towards me down the side^of a^iedge, 
and my first,hurried shot lucked up the turf at its feet (I always 
find these head-on shots terribly hard to gauge), but as the little 
beast ‘jinked’ I hit him for six with the left, kilHng him instantly. 

A second later the spaniel emerged with a most laughable 
questioning look on his freckled face; he had heard the shot but 
had not seen the rabbit There were so:^e pigeon flying around 
near a field of greens, 3nd after two bad mis 5 .es, I dropped one as 
itv'rose into the wind, on the other side of a stone wall. Then, as 
the bright afternoon was drawing to a close, I made all haste for ! 
Hieaway., There was a most glorious sky of wind-swept blue 
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against which sailed mighty Bill^fwing ships. Above, and very 
high., cirrus cloud was combed oi^t^n wavy lines. Below, peeping 
’ over the green <jrest of the rising’ ground, I could see the bristl-^ 
top of Hieaway, with here and there a ragged black fir. » 

I soon entered the wood by the familiar hand-gate and, saw 
recent traces of pigeon everywhere--. indeed it Jooked as though 
a very large flock of birds had be^n there tlie night before. 
"•Droppings -erere scattered all over the dead leaves and there were 
little«craps of blue fluifblowing in the box bushes. 

’ I qui^ly got into position in the thick bushes, cuddling down 
»ander the privet with my gun propped on a convenient branch 
and tire butt ready in my shoulder. I give no quarter to pigeon 
and slaughter every bird I can. Above me was one little square of 
sky against which branches tossed. The blue of the sky faded to 
green, but not a pigeon showed up; not even a carrion was to be 
seen of heard. 

I lay listening to the wind in the tree-tops (the wood was rest- 
, less to-night), the dead leaves rustling and chasing one another 
over the floor of the wood. A litde group of them seemed to be 
playing a fairy dance round the foot of an oak, whirling round 
and round, then with a flurry they lay still. 

It grew steadily darker and yet darker and I began to marvel 
that not a bird was to be seen or heard. At length, so amazed was 
I that I got up and searched the wood, first under the firs and then 
down my favourite ride. 

NjgSft came and I left the wood. When I got to the road I 
opened the br'feech to withdraw the cartridge. In the* right barrel, 
which I should have fired had any pigeon showed up, v/as a 
1 6-bore cartridge! 

• Shooting Party 

I was lucky enough to be asked to an exceljent shoot last Thurs- . 
d^y. I could not arrive untiljiuncheon an^ found things had gone •' 
quite well; twelve brace of birds and some hares lay alongside the. 
•fears drawn up on th^ grass. I went forward with tlires other guns 
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to await the first drive. A venftiresome iittle owl lost his lif^ in 
essaying to cross over *ny host ®n my extreme left. The sun shone 
down warmly while we waited, "and the first redwings were bu^y ' 
among the red hips in the thorn hedge*m/ront. There was that 
tenseness one always feels before a drive, and a distant shot sent 
each man on to one knee, for there were guns with the beaters. 
Then canse the long-dravnl slirill of the keeper’s whistle. I saw 
a large covey sneaking up the ditch, twenty yards®- away. The *■ 
agitated brown heads bobbed and ran and the birds took wing, 
not over us but over the left-hand hedge where no g^s were • 
posted. This first drive was a complete failure, all the birds going; 
over tliis hedge. » . 

However we fared better the^second time. I was nervous, for I 
have done little shooting at Sriven partridge, and as li^ck would 
have it my host was the next gun to me. I heard the whistle and a 
second later a covey swept over the hedge in front, saw the, and 
swerved right-handed. I felt critical eyes on me as I swmng up my 
gun and picked my bird. I fired, and the brown whirring shape , 
crumpled and hit the ground. A second later another whistle, 
and a single bird sped over the fagged thorn hedge and went 
straight out over the plough. It was a long shot, but the choke 
reached him, and he too hit the plough. I had another shot and 
downed my bird, a runner, and this we failed to pick up after 
the drive. Two other shots were misses, and to finish I walked 
with another gun outside a spinney, while keepers and guns 
walked through. I heard ‘cock over!’ and beheld a suddei? whir- 
ring shape right over my head. It was an easy shot— I missed! 
My companion missed with both barrels and this was the last shot 
Ihad. 

Total bag for nine guns: 22^ brace, 4 hares and a brace of 
pleasant. Birds were wild and would not be walked. As I said 
‘goodbye and thank you’ to my host, he said casually: ‘We shall 
be shooting next week, pome along, pan you?’ So I shall go. 
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Thursday Afternoon 


. * « , Afternoon 

Thursday aftern®on proved rathar disappointing, but this was 
entirely due to the weather. Though the sun was shining, a great 
wind raged, and it was not surprising, therefore, tliat when I 
arrived at one-thirty where the guns were assembled I found that 
they had only shot seven brac^ of birds and a few pheasants. 
’“W^ith my hea^y gun, I could foresee that I should have to shoot 
well, aiid later this conjecture proved well founded. 

' How.^ew people realize that when two or more guns are 
fathered together, then is the risk of accident much greater! I saw 
a loader go through a hedge with a gun pointing over his shoulder, 
directly in line with guns behind. People are inclined to become 
careless oyer these matters, especillly when they have been 
shooting many years without accident. Then one day comes 
tragedy* swift and sudden, and it is too late to learn the lesson. 

We walked up some extensive woodland and managed to bag 
. six brace of pheasant and a hare. After this, several more drives, 
birds coming wild and high with the wind at their backs. I missed 
two birds over me, but the sun was in my eyes, and I shot badly. 

I heard an amusing story the other day. The local parson, a keen 
sportsman (which is the best type of cleric the world over), is veiy 
keen on piking in the winter. Not so very long ago a parisHoner 
wanted a baby baptized and made the necessary application to 
that worthy^iadre. There appeared to be difficulties in the way, 
and then it was ascertained that the font v/as full of live baits 
beftig kept fresh against the morrow! 

Stubhte Shooting 

Thursday afternoon turned out sunny and sharp, after an early 
rain and grey clouded skies. ^ 

I was due to shoot at F , about twelve miles distant, but , 

could not get there until Iun4:h5 when I fgund the guns having a 
snack under a bam. Sport had been poor, only about two brace of : 
"pheasant and a partridge being shot during the morning. 


23Z Stuhhk SJiooting , " 

I started off with two oth^ guns to wlk some stubble. ••’My 
companions went into an adjoining field and I was left tcj, walk 
.slowly up a lucerne field and rejbin them higher up. A few mintrtes' 
later I heard a shot, then a wild ‘hallo !’ For a few minutes nothing 
happened, and then across the sunlit field I saw a hare slipping 
along, about a hundred yards away and heading in a line that 
■would take him a long shot off me. I waited and tli«»n lifte^cl the 
gim. I saw the shot strike short, but I think the pellet struck the* ' 
hare, for it winced and slowed perceptibly. I fired my other-ibarrel 
and it rolled over, a good seventy yards away. If I had not been « 
using my magnum I could never have got him. « 

We had several shots at partridge and bagged two brace, but 
the birds were very wild and w^ could not get near them. ^Coming 
home, I heard a movement as I was crossing a stuhbk field and, 
twisting round, saw a great hare going away behind! A hurriad 
shot from both barrels missed completely and it went away 
unscathed. 


TJie Gentle Fields 

It seemed to me, as I started out this afternoon, that winter had 
arrived. It seemed, too, a long while since I last was out on these 
familiar fields, which I have described so often that you must 
know them as well as I. First the pools with the rusty red' beds, 
tlien the hill meadows towards the river, then the glebe lands 
vdth the meandering brook and the little stone bridge; then thi 
oak spinney where I missed a woodcock three years agd^ajid so 
back by the marshy plover-haunted pasture and the'stubbles. » . 

A mighty vdnd was blowing summer memories away, aye, and 
autumn memories too, for tlie leaves were flying from the oaks, 
and fieldfares passed over; I saw them between bare, vrind-tossed 
branches. We change, our attitude to life changes, but the eafth 
and the seasons seem gternal, so much so that the mind wearies to 
think of the millions' of autumn days that have passed and which 
must corne. We struggle, w'e fight, we Idll each other (even in this 
so-called enlightened age),- but the world of nature remains apart,*^ 






• • * ^ * Ihe Gentle Fields 

3er«ie and unchanging. Thus it is»the fieldfares must have passed 
oyer the tossing brancHes of som^ mighty ^ak so many countless 
. limes and man haS watched them and wondered, and felt hox 
insecure his sample of life is. , ? 

Shooting, with all the joys and the friends tliat it" br^gs, 
makes one love the outdoor life and the gentle fields and spinneys 
of England, Therefore I am not asham-sd to write of philosophical 
•matters, fojr,^s I say, they are bound up ■with the sport we love so 
muclv To descend to more mundane subjects. 

, My cook has devised a dish which I have named ‘Hunter’s 
Pudding and I can confidently recommend it. Pigeon, rabbits, 
and even moorhejti (if sldnhed) are cooked in a basin, ■with plenti- 
ful lashings of carrot and potato, agd you have a dish fit for a king. 
I remembered this savoury dish wh®n I urged my spaniel to ‘go 
s§ek’ this afternoon, and so well did he work that in a short space 
of timd I killed six rabbits, two out of the dead reeds and the 
the others in the old glebe hedge beyond the bridge. Some fine 
plump pigeon were about the oaks, feeding on the acorns in a 
ditch. Two of these found their way into the bag, and my shoulder 
ached before I reached the home paddock with only one cartridge 
left out of a pocketful of fourteen. 

Now a pipe, my master, and a good log fire! With my dog at 
my feet, licking his pa^v^s and pulling out the burrs, the firelight 
on the ceiling and the wind making music in the limes outside, 
what more could a fellow want.^ 

, •• Wildwood, Goodbye! 

This evening, tny walk took me past Wildwood. Gone now were 
the massed banks of ■willow herb and nettles, gone the spreading 
mystery of tangled leaves. Gaunt and bare, the oaks reared their 
hoary heads against a wild sunset sky of pale yellow, and the ash 
poles stood erect, rank on rank, etched against the background. 
On the pool itself, so bladk and sinister, wh^re die trees leant over 
as if to catch their ov7n reflections, two mallard swam uneasily, • 
and, when I made as if to descend the hill, they took s-wift wing^ 
■^nd circled the confines of the wood. 





the hand-gate and Valked slowly up the centre rfeJe^ 
and ears alert. There is a jmystery still to be found in woods 
twilight, even in the twentiSth century. I Imagined that my ' 
presence was known to many little woodland people and,ray every 
movement noted. Shapes that I would never see were skulking in. 
the shadows beneath the stunted pines, many sharp eyes — eyes on 
which lives depended— ma&ked my every movements Yet I was 

enough to-night, for I carried no gun. « **■ 

Walking slowly up the rutted track towards the sunset thnt was 
shining through a grill of winter trees, I reached at length Ae oak • 
where I once dreamed away a whole lovely summer afternoon,* 
and stood awhile there, my back to its rough trunk. I was facing 
clearing and the piles of wood stacked for fencingj, In the 
twilight the newly-cut ash stales shone out white and yivid, and 
all about were spotless chips from the woodcutter’s axe. « 

Then over the bristly tops of the poles a swarm of blaclApecks 
so many I could not count them. They ■^heeled and 
wheeled again, and in a moment the air above me was full of , 
shapes as the pigeon came in to roost. In the space of a 
nute or so every bird had come to rest, some balancing them- 
selves precariously on slender branches, others lower down and 
more comfortably, craning their heads on all sides. I 
suppose there must have been four or five hundred birds all about 
me; one or two were in the very tree under which I was standing. 
Those birds that were more distant looked like clots of withered 
leaves on the ash pole tops. The clappering and rattling df wings 
down and all was quiet. Blackbirds chinked" down in ^e 
thick underwood. Then I was aware of a black something that had 
emerged from the side of the ride. It paused for a jnotnent in the 
shadows and then started to cross the open space. Half way over 
it stopped and I saw it was a fox. The ears pricked forward and lie 
was looking intently in my direction. For a moment he stood thus, 
a sinister little figure. Then his muzzle benfand he sniffed the ride 
where I had passed. Still uncertain, he stood, and when I looked 
again I had lost him in the shadows. 
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fr m ireese of Jmigrattan 


LQ GEESE ON MIGRATION 

A red moon over the land, 

A white mist over the bay, 

And the honnds'of t|jie sky-. ' 

. Have passed me. by ^ 

And their yelping died away^ 

A sudden secret breeze, 

A lemon flush to the west, 

And out dn the bar 
Where no men ar^ 

A. weary host, at rest. 

Game and Gufiy Xmas 1934- 



